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Sonny! 


You would do the big 
things for him.... 


Will you do this little thing ? 


INCE he was a baby you've worked for-him, 
spent for him—this little son of yours. 
Nothing is too big or too hard to do for this 
man you are making. 

But the little things, the everyday, simple things 
—how easy it is to lose sight of what they mean 
to your child! 

Yet some of these seemingly unimportant things 
have been found by school authorities to be abso- 
lutely vital, if your children are to grow and 
learn as they should. 


One thing they are pointing out today as hav- 
ing special importance is the matter of breakfast. 
They have found by actual test that the kind of 
breakfast a child eats has a direct bearing upon 
his morning’s work in school. 


A proper school day breakfast 


And what kind of breakfast do they say he 
should have? In the most exhaustive study ever 
made of school children’s needs, the National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association report that breakfast should consist of 
fruit, hard bread, milk, cooked cereal. 


They emphasize the necessity of a hot cereal for 
breakfast as the one great source of that mental 
and physical energy which every child needs for 
his morning's work. 

Experiments always show the same thing. The 
child who eats a hot cereal breakfast regularly is 
more alert mentally and more fit physically. The 
child who does not have it lacks the vital energy 
to keep up. 

So marked are these results that the Breakfast 
Rule has become one of the most important in the 
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To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains authoritative informa- 
tion on correct diet for children from 6 months to high school age. 
We will gladly send it free with a sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Sign your name below and send to Dept. B-8, Cream of Wheat Com- 


pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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school health program. Bright colored posters 
display it on thousands of school room walls: 


‘““Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 


For Sonny! For your little daughter! Of course 
you would do this simple thing for them! No 
mother in the world would intentionally neglect it. 


Everywhere today mothers are gladly giving 
new attention to this health rule and are seeing 
that their children go to school prepared with a 
hot cereal breakfast. 


They like to vary it, of course. But always one 
food is the favorite. Good old Cream of Wheat! 


For 30 years Cream of Wheat has been recom- 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Grade taught. 
Address 





mended by physicians because it has a combination): 
of food values which children specially need. 

First, it is a wonderfully rich energy food. Youj 
can count on it to furnish the physical and mental} 


energy a child needs from breakfast until noon. 


Second, it is in a simple form, very easy to 
digest. Every grain of itis food. It contains none 
of the harsh parts of the wheat which delay and 
make digestion harder. . 


Third, children love its delicious creaminess. 
And it is so easy to prepare! 


You do the big things gladly—will you do this 
simple thing for your children tomorrow morn4 
ing? Supply the energy they need for their school 
work by giving them a steaming bowl of Creanj 
of Wheat! Your grocer will send you a box today} 


7 7 7 ¥ 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. B-8, Minneapolis, Minn 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
English address, Fassett & Johnson, Lad., 86 Clerkenwel 
Road, London, E. C. 1. 


To teachers 


To co-operate with your school health program we have had pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher a plan to interest children in eat- 
ing a proper breakfast. Sent free to teachers or any school official. 
Fill in and mail form below to Dept. B-8, Cream of Wheat Company, 








\ 4 would hear them at a public performance! 

i Realistic! You can almost see the rise 
the and fall of the violin-bows . . . the Matching the perfection of the 

§ pulsing beat of the padded hammers on Orthophonic Victrola are the new 

5 the kettle-drums! Orthophonic Victor Records, 

4 In no other way can you hear music is based upon ‘‘matched impedance’’—the recorded electrically. They have new 
ination) §=reproduced with such fidelity to tone and new, scientific, Victor-controlled principle depth and richness—tones that are | 
P| timbre. For the Orthophonic Victrola of smooth, uninterrupted sound-flow. round, mellow, natural—neither too soft | 
mandal The result is flawless reproduction, nor too loud. Unpleasant scratch has 
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‘“*A wonderful achievement—of deep 
significance to music and musicians.” 


—LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. 


an orchestra on the ¥& 


New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


A RUSTLE Of programs a dramatic 
hush as the conductor raises his baton 
a faint shimmer of violins, mounting 

up and up the symphony has begun! 
Only a fortunate few can attend the con- 
certs. But, through the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola, you can bring the great symphony 
orchestras to your home, precisely as you 


Entertainment of highest quality 
and broadest scope 

The new Orthophonic Victrola is 

always waiting to play for you. All 

the music of all the world is yours 





very best—the new Orthophonic Victrola 
and the new Orthophonic Victor Records! 
These records play on amy instrument . . 
and greatly improve it! 





Near you is a Victor dealer who will be 


r schoo] Eye glad to demonstrate this amazing advance in 
if en <t i . sed ms Pi . rc the reproduction of music. See him today. 
ay: lave neve n “ ae H ; ; 

ss A¥s cr Beate Hs RETOES a a It will be a musical experience. There are 

symphonies. Immortal Operas. many beautiful models of the Orthophonic 
ies Mian Delightful songs. Lively dance Victrola, priced at $300 to as low as $95. 

innipeg . ‘ : AS 

eokenwel music. Choose your own program. Silent electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates 


Have as many encores as you wish. 


winding. You play . and relax. 
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The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music | 
for the home. The Credenza, above, is $300. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. {@ 
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When good taste smiles at money 


LAIRE has the quiet assurance born of wealth 
C and long association with the good things 
of life. She knows that the possession of money 
alone is no guaranty of good taste. 

Many of her friends buy with a casual “‘Isn’t 
it lovely! I'll take it. Just charge it, please.”’ 
Where they spend money thus lavishly, she 
spends careful thought and practical discrimi- 
nation. The result is that her dimes often buy 
more genuine fineness than do their dollars. 

For toilet-soap—an important detail in any 
girl’s life—Claire pays five cents a cake. Of 
course, she insists upon pare soap to safeguard 
her precious complexion, because she knows 


Se 


oA fine 


that purity means mildness and gentleness. So, 
instead of paying for expensive-sounding names, 
fancy wrappers, costly perfume—things that 
have nothing to do with purity—she buys 
Guest Ivory. 

And, since she insists that her soap must be 
dainty, too, she is doubly fortunate, because 
Guest Ivory isa perfectly charming little round- 
edged cake of lovely ivory whiteness wrapped 
in fresh blue, for which one might expect to pay 
much more than five cents. And she says that 
her friends are being converted, one by one. 

A trio of Guest Ivory cakes costs the quite 
surprising sum of fifteen cents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


9 44/00% Pure Py It Floats 
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Around the World 


SAT lunching sumptuously and heartily in Pic- 
cadilly, London. I mention this in no exalted 
spirit—somebody else was paying for it—but it 
is necessary to get our local color, and the quicker 
the brighter. My companions werc the Eminent 
Man of Letters and the Editor. The former, wio chooses his 
viands almost as nicely as his words, was ordering, the latter 
paying, while I did most of the eating—a division of labor 
which suited me down to the ground. 

All about us the talk buzzed and droned. All about us 
people ate and ate. Sleek rajahs, home on Imperial affairs, 
with chorus girls. Communist politicians, off duty, with 
Conservative peeresses. Royal Academicians who looked 
like golf Ploie sionals. Hungarian virtuosos. Imposing no- 
bodies sat w jh inconspicuous celebrities under the same 
ceiling. F ae \nd nonentity nourished themselves with the 
selfsame food. 334 flood of sudden sunshine poured through 
the tall window. and set glass and silver twinkling merrily. 

” 





By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


Then the Editor glanced up at me and said quite quietly — 
as one would say ‘‘Pass the salt, please’’—“‘ Will you go to 
Annam for me?” 

“ Annam!”’ 

“Yes. Indo-China.” 

‘‘Half a moment,” I said. ‘‘Let me catch my breath. 
I understand that you are proposing to send me to Annam, 
Indo-China, here and now at your expense. Am I right or 
has this coffee gone to my head?” : 

“‘No, the coffee’s in its proper place. Are you on?” 

“Of course. When shall I start?” 

That was all. He never mentioned Annam again. Dis- 
patching fellows to the ends of the earth was quite an every- 
day matter with him seemingly. But the envcy, what of 
him? New worlds for him as ever Columbus found. It was 


a new world for me. I had frizzled in northern snows and 
sizzled in southern deserts and roughed it down the Pacific 
Coast, but the Far East I had never seen—or smelled. And 
now, click! and it was all opening up before me. Aladdin 
and his lamp, no less! Abdullah the Djinn, and his magic 
carpet! Wizardry, the old original stuff, there in Picca- 
dilly, London. 

Annam! What did I know of Annam? Nothing. What 
does one know of any place till one’s seen it? I had met 
Annamite troops in Morocco, funny little saffron-colored 
blokes with slit eyes. And then there was that charmer 
from Saigon who had presented me with a bouquet in Toulon. 
Wasn’t Saigon in Annam? I hoped it was. She had lovely 
eyes. . . . Annam! I must speed down to my club and 
look at a map. I wondered if the hall porter knew anything 
of Saigon. He was supposed to know everything. 

We reclaimed our hats and sticks, meandered out into the 
hall and parted. I stood on the steps, undecided. I had 
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sworn to attend a private view in Bond Street. But 
there was that map. : 

Upand down Piccadilly the traffic poured; red busses, white 
busses, bright with advertisements, blue limousines, yellow 
limousines, brown touring cars and gray, taxis and vans, all 
streaming east and west as if swept on inexorable floods. 
Rain fell, a momentary downpour striking slantwise across 
the sun. The sunlight glittered on the rain, turning it into 
a shower of glancing golden darts. 

But I saw these things only superficially. My mind’s eye 
was far, far away. . Tiled pagoda roofs rising through 
the fiery scarlet of flamboyant blossom brown junk 
sails beating seaward through fantastic islets. I heard, not 
the blare of motor horns or the rumble of traffic, but the 
distant tinkle of temple bells. . . . Annam! Annam!... 
Well, a swear was a swear and they might have an atlas at 
that gallery. 

I sprang off the steps to the pavement, hitting a man with 
my chest and nearly butting him under an omnibus. 

“Where the devil d’you think you’re going?” he snarled. 

“‘Annam,”’ said I cheerfully. “‘Good-by!”’ 


Off to Annam—By Way of New York 


NE should not visit New York too often. In the first 

place, there is its well-known hospitality." New York 
meets you with glad noises on the landing stage, shakes your 
hand off, greases your path through the customs, heaves you 
into a car and wafts you away to some habitation and pre- 
sents you with the freedom of it. Hospitality in America is 
genuine and warm-hearted and carried on with that relent- 
less efficiency with which they handle hogs in Chicago. From 
the time you land to the time you leave for the sanatorium 
your every moment is planned and catered for. When one 
stalwart drops dead in the effort to keep you moving and 
entertained another hero leaps forward to take his place. On 
you go, propelled by relentless machinery, like the hog down 
the Chicago shute, with this difference, that sheer explosive 
kindliness is the propelling power. There is nothing on 
earth to compare with American hospitality that I know of, 
but if indulged in too long it would sap the constitution of a 
polar bear. A second reason for not visiting New York too 
often is that they work the trans- 
formation scene every few years, ae 
and if one would admire the full 
glory of the scene one should not 
watch it in the building; it should 
burst on you transformed. When first 
I saw New York the Flatiron Building 
was one of the marvels of the world. 
When I returned this time the poor 
little runt could barely get its head 
into fresh air and was regarded by New 
Yorkers as a relic, merely interesting 
on account of its antiquity. I paid it 
a sentimental visit, just to shake its 
hand, as it were, for the sake of old 
times, and to tell it that height isn’t 
everything; we can’t all be tall. 

New York is not a real city, it’s a 
fantasy in ferroconcrete. When I first 
approached the place it was on a frosty 
midwinter evening. We had sloppy 
weather throughout the voyage and the 
old St. Louis nosed past Robbins Reef and Bedloes Island, 
her decks slippery with ice. Black velvet night had blotted 
out the buildings and left nothing but lights. The myriad 
windows of the downtown skyscrapers were lit up and had 
the appearance of strings of fiery tinsel suspended from 
heaven. Great electric sky signs glowed over Broadway, 
white, ruby, emerald, leaping, fading and leaping again. 
Illuminated ferry boats slid across the invisible Hudson, 
looking like ambulatory glass houses ablaze within. The rail- 
way depots on the Jersey side were crowned with huge letters 
of fire. The sight took my breath away. This was not 
the hustling, bustling, clanging, ultra-modern metropolis I 
had expected, but a dream city blazing like some barbaric 
queen in living jewels, an immense fantasy in fairy lights. 

When I approached New York for the second time it fell 
as flat as a sand dab. The reason was the time of day. It 
takes natures more soulful than mine to become really en- 
thusiastic at seven in the morning, especially if, thanks to 
a somewhat protracted farewell party, one has only reached 
one’s bed at six. We crawled through the gray of morning 
toward the dock, the little tugs nosing round us like sucking 
pigs at a sow. There were no festoons and necklaces and 
coronets of colored lights winking and glittering in the black 
velvet night. No fantasy, no magic. I told my disgruntled 
self that New York was real after all. Those looming gray 
cliffs were just skyscrapers; everything here was just like 
everything elsewhere, only a bit taller. There was nothing 
in it. Washout! 

It was on the same evening that it happened. I was lap- 
ping tea like a little gentleman with friends in Gramercy 
Park. The lights had not been switched on and a pleasant 
dusk filled the room. Something or other led me to the high 
window. A rising blue haze wrapped the piled crags of 
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masonry in cunning veils of illusion. A frosty sunset flared 
over the New Jersey hills, gold, orange, crimson, deepening 
into green, and into the gold and the orange the skyscrapers 
thrust their airy heads, highest of all the slim Woolworth 
Building, the horned moon on one cheek, Venus on the 
other. There and then I swore I would not visit New York 
again for another decade, when they will have worked the 
transformation scene again. 

Let us pass on to Chicago. ‘‘Chi’’ was not at its winsome 
best. A searching wind, fresh from the ice box, blew con- 
tinuously off Lake Michigan. A chill rain fell, giving place 
to chillier sleet. I saw five mediocre picture shows and 
one most excellent show of pictures. But Chi was frankly 
a disappointment. It made no effort to live up to its 




















THINGS WE MUST, FOR LACK OF A BETTER WORD, CALL FISH 


disreputation. I was in Chicago nearly thirty-six hours 
and not one murder or even one felonious assault did I see 
committed. Nobody was reduced to jelly in the traffic, that 
I know of. I asked the way of several policemen 
and, so far from being clubbed senseless on the 
spot, was most courteously answered. But it would 
be unfair to condemn a great and earnest city on my 
short experience. I probably struck a bad day. 

I left Chicago after dinner, in the upper berth of a Pull- 
man car. I do not like the sleeping arrangements in Pull- 
man cars. They are too much like public dormitories. One 
small infant with a grievance can keep about two score law- 
abiding citizens awake and blasphemous all night. Another 
thing: If Americans feel they are permanently committed to 
the Pullman system, will they oblige me by inventing some 
device for pulling one’s trousers off and on in the upper 
berth? To the accompaniment of the dismal tolling of the 
“prairie bell” as we jolted through some night-wrapped 
village, we rolled into Iowa. 

Iowa and Nebraska were with us all day, particularly 
Nebraska. I met a Nebraskan in Hong-Kong and he asked 
me what I thought of his native state. I told him I thought 
it was a case of having too much of a good thing. Whereat 
he recited strings of figures showing that Nebraska produces 
enough milk per minute to float a battleship, and enough 
butterfat per day to grease two sides of Mont Blanc and 
leave a little over for breakfast. Noble work! Nevertheless, 
I maintain that there is too much Nebraska and too much 
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corn in it. My impression of Nebraska is twin steel rails 
running dead straight for ever and ever across a dead level 
plain of dead maize. It was an ocean of yellow maize, 
maize north, south, east and west. Maize, maize! I should 
like Nebraska better if someone would plant a patch of 
pumpkins, vegetable marrow, Jerusalem artichokes—any 
other darn thing—herz and there beside the track, just to 
break up the ».. ize a bit. 
Whenever the train halted, passengers disembarked and 
stretched their legs with all the stiffness of ancient mariners 
waddling ashore after long voyages. At every stop a man 
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got owt and raced up and down beside the train, exercising 
two -rench buildogs. His wife sat grimly on the car steps 
and saw that he did it. Did the train stop during a meal, 
the poor soul had to drop his cuflet and get 
out and run. I used to wake up at night, the 
train halted, and imagine him panting up 
and down in his nightshirt, the dogs, in their 
humorous way, licking his bare legs. 

However, despite the monotony of the 
scenery, I enjoyed my day. At lunch I sat 
opposite a tall San Franciscan, a hand- 
some and agreeable person. Conversation 
had not opened five minutes before he asked me what I, as a 
poor benighted foreigner, thought of prohibition. I replied 
that I thought it an excellent measure. When Adam first 
met Eve he said, ‘“‘Howdo you do? Nice weather we’re 
having, eh?” In Europe, Asia, Africaand Tristan da Cunha 
we were still discussing the weather, but in the United States 
they said, ‘‘Pleased to meet you. What do you think of pro- 
hibition?’’ Prohibition had furnished them with an en- 
tirely new staple subject of conversation. It was most 
refreshing—and would he, please, pass the salt? 

Secondly, in Europe if one wanted a bottle of beer to cele- 
brate a death or a birthday one walked into a beer shop, said 
“Beer, please”’ and walked out again with the bottle under 
one’s arm, quite simply and openly. There was no more fun 
in it than in buying a cake of soap. But in the United States 
you had to put on blue spectacles, a false nose and synthetic 
whiskers, slink on all fours down a blind alley after dark, 
knock seven and a half times on a secret panel, breathe the 
shibboleth through the keyhole and pay five times the proper 
price for what might be furniture polish and again might not. 
Prohibition had invested the purchase of a pint bottle with 
all the mystery and excitement of a dime novel. It had 
brought romance within everyone’s reach. A most benefi- 
cent measure—and would he pass the mustard, please? 

He thrust me the salt, pepper, mustard and three kinds of 
sauce and accused me of being frivolous. He was strongly in 
favor of prohibition, he said, but on moral and economic 
grounds. Alcohol sapped a man spiritually and physically; 
it was as much of a drug as opium or cocaine, the more insid- 
ious because its effects were not so immediately apparent. 
People ranted against the prohibition of alcohol as infringing 
personal liberty, yet upheld the prohibition of cocaine. The 
thing was inconsistent and absurd. What was sauce for the 
dope fiend was sauce for the drink maniac. We benighted 
foreigners might jeer at 

“Hold ona moment,” said I; ‘‘I’m not jeering. 
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I told you 


, that ——” 


He waved a toothpick. ‘‘ Yes, I know you did; but if we’re 
going to agree in everything the conversation will fall flat. 
Do you mind being the opposition for a bit, just for the sake 
of my argument?”’ 

‘Not in the least,” said I. ‘‘To blazes with prohibition ! 
Will that do?”’ 


The Visitor Begs a Concession 


“TINE, thank you! I can now continue where I left off. 

You poor benighted foreigners can jeer at the Volstead 
Act, but it’ll succeed in the end, being morally and economi- 
cally sound.’”’ Again he threatened me with the toothpick. 
‘Listen while I prophesy: In twenty years it’ll be adry world 
and the United States will have effected the greatest moral 
and economic reform since the abolition of slavery.” 

“Give us thirty years,’’ I pleaded. 

“Why?” 

“Because I am making every arrangement to be dead by 
then.” 

Even Nebraska can come to an end, it appears, for next 
morning we were switchbacking through the ashen hills and 
gray sagebrush of Wyoming. By lunchtime we had crossed 
the Green River at the old trading post of the American 
Fur Company-—scene of many wild days and nights—and 
were wriggling into Utah through a chink in the Wasatch 
Mountains. 

Along the bottom of the canyon rushed a milky green 
river, looping and twisting; and the track looped and 
twisted, too, from bank to bank, so that train and stream 
made running figures of eight, like cavalry horses in a 
musical ride. The river banks were 
covered with feathery willows, yel- 
low with frost, shaking and shining 
in the sun, and overhead towered 
red rocks holed and eaten like huge 
chunks of Gruyére cheese. Pinnacles 
of rock like red cockscombs lifted 
their jagged ridges to the blue sky. 
The slopes and hill flanks showed 
red through the scant vegetation, as 
though scratched and irritated by 
giant claws. 

From Ogden I deviated to Salt 
Lake City with the object of catch- 
ing a glimpse of Brigham Young. 


(Continued on Page 60) =R HUBBARD 
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The Wooing of Weesie 


By HELEN 


R. MARTIN 


IMustraied by Thomas Fogarty 


“| nounced to Sam Schwenckton, whose farm ad- 
4) joined his own, that his “‘first grief being over,” 
he was ready, now, to “look ’round,” Mr. 
Schwenckton was pleased. “For to be sure,” thought 
Mr. Schwenckton, ‘‘Hi means he’s thinkin’ of my Weesie!’’ 
As Mr. Schwenckton measured values in life, the great 
disparity in age between his eighteen-year-old daughter, 
Louisa, and his own contemporary, Hi Holzapple, was out- 
weighed by the latter’s large bank account and broad acres. 
““Weesie won’t like it, mebby, that her beau’s so 
old, but a young man wouldn’t be so well fixed as 





left the kitchen after his terrible announcement, began to 
probe her stepmother with questions, for she was deeply 
perturbed at the fate which threatened her. 

“Say, Susie, why did you marry pop?” 

““ Ach—because,”’ the stolid Susie answered indifferently. 

“Yes, but why? Tell me! G’on!” 

“‘ Ach, well, because I did.” 

“‘Ach, Susie, you must o’ had some reason.” 

“Ach, well, a body has to marry somebody.” 

“Why must you marry somebody?” 

“‘Well—if you don’t want to be an old maid.” 


OLD HI 
| HOLZAPPLE 
PROVED 
VERY 
ASSIDUOUS 
IN HIS 
COURTSHIP 





“Well, my lands, Weesie, a girl don’t want to look as if 
she never had no chances yet!” 

“I'd sooner look that way than marry Hi Holzapple!”’ 

“Ach, well,” said Susie indifferently, ‘I guess it’s all the 
same who you marry, so long as he don’t use you 
rough and ugly.” 








what Hi is and you can’t have everything.” 


| “It wouldn’t be all the same to me who I mar- 





The life of the Schwenckton family on their 
somewhat isolated farm had not moved with the 
times and Mr. Schwenckton, though a kind-hearted 
man, had never outgrown the old patriarchal idea 
of the duty of a father to require of his children 
absolute obedience; nor had his daughter, Weesie, 
ever been in the least touched by the modern | 
spirit of rebellion. | 

In the present situation, Mr. Schwenckton, who | 
desired only his daughter’s best happiness, felt con- | 
fident that his own choice of a husband for her 
would be far more likely to insure her happiness 
than any choice which she, in her youth and inex- 
perience, might make for herself. Clearly it was | 
his duty to aid and abet her marriage to kind old | 
Hi Holzapple, the most prosperous farmer in the 
whole township. And when Sam Schwenckton 
clearly saw his duty, his firmness in performing it 
made Gibraltar look wabbly. 

He reflected with satisfaction that he had never 
“left Weesie run ’round.’’ She was such a pretty 
girl that it had been no light job keeping the youths | 
of the neighborhood away from her, though the | 
task had not been made harder by any desire on | 
her part to “keep comp’ny.” So far as he knew, | 
she was heart-whole, which was all to the good, | 
though in any case, he would have expected obedi- i 
ence. Weesie had never disobeyed him in her life. | 





E WAS, then, slightly annoyed by the look of 
horror with which she received his announce- | 
ment that Hi Holzapple wanted to “set up”’ with | 
her. ‘‘Hi Holzapple!’’ she gasped. ‘“‘Why, pop! | 
Why, he’s so old yet! As old as you yet!” 
“Yes, well, but look at me and Susie!” her | 
father triumphantly pointed out, indicating his girl 
wife, Weesie’s stepmother, sitting before the stove 





ried!”’ cried Weesie. ‘‘I guess, Susie, it’s because 
| you ain’t educated much that it’s nothin’ to you 
| who you married. Educated people is different 
again.” 

“Educated people’s dispositions is the same as 
| other ones; same as cats and dogs and cows and 
| horses, so far forth as I can see.” 
| “Yes, well, but these here feelings I got,” said 
Weesie with a long, deep sigh, ‘“‘these here ro- 
| mantic feelin’s that way—that makes my breath 
come short!—and gives me such onrestlessness !— 
| if there ain’t no love to satisfy "em, why would 
| Gawd give us such feeling then anyhow?” 
| “YT never had ’em—such romantic feelin’s or 

whatever,” said Susie, as she might have spoken of 
having the mumps or measles. 

“No, or you’d never o’ married pop!” 

“What are you got agin your pop all of a sud- 
dint?”’ 


¥ OTHIN’ as my pop. But for a young, pretty 
thing like you, Susie, to go and get married 
tohim! Say, Susie, didn’t you, even when you was 
a wery young girl like me, never have no romantic 
| feelin’s?”’ 
| “Well, Weesie Schwenckton, if you can’t think 
| up more questions to ast a person! My lands! I 
don’t know! I don’t know what you mean right! 
Lee’ me be, can’t you?”’ 

“If you didn’t conceit that you loved pop, I 
can’t see what you thought you were gettin’ when 
| you married him!” 

“Well, I can’t myself. To be sure, he plagued 
me to. Hesayed I’d have it easy with you to help 
with the work ——”’ 

“Ts that what you married for? So’s you’d have 
it easy?” 

















ls 


of the big farmhouse kitchen, nursing her baby. 








“T don’ know. Get married yourself and find out 





‘Look at how contented we are!” 

Weesie shuddered. She had been looking at Susie 
with incredulous wonder ever since, a year ago, her 
father had married the girl. There was no doubt of her 
father’s contentment in the marriage; he was so infatuated 
with his young wife that he had their marriage certificate 
framed in gilt and hanging in the parlor wit) a garland of 
paper flowers stuck in the frame. It hit you in the eye as 
soon as you entered the room. But Susie? I: was 
so hard to tell what Susie thought or felt «bout 
anything, if, indeed, she ever did think or fee!. 

Weesie, the mo- 
ment her father 





“pita o Focaaty 






“I WAS HELD UP ON THE ROAD AND ROBBED!’’? HE ANNOUNCED 


“YOU RUN FOR YOUR LIFE!’’ HE SHOUTED 


“Wouldn’t you sooner be an old maid than married to 
pop? I would!” 

“Yes, well, you—that’s somepin else again.” 

“But, Susie, what do you get out of it—bein’ married to 
pop? That’s what wonders me! What’s it to you?” 

“Well, to be sure, when I think how easy I 

: had it singlewise, and how hard I got it now— 

oe but, still, what’s a body todo? You gotta get 
sal married some time ig 

“You don’t have to if you don’t want to. 
Why did you want to?” 

“‘T don’t know as I did want to so much— 
ach, quit botherin’ me!”’ 

“You couldn’t o’ been in love with pop,” 
said Weesie reflectively. ‘ 

““Weesie Schwenckton, I do believe you 
think love is like in them movies you can see! 
My sakes! That’s only in them movies, 
Weesie. It ain’t no such a thing fur really! 
Well, I guess anyhow not!” 

“Yes, it is, too! I felt it myself a’ready!” 

“‘ Ach, you just think you felt it because you 
seen some of them movies. But it ain’t! You 
only gotta look around you a little to see for 
yourself it ain’t.”’ 

“Then what do people get married for?” 
persisted Weesie. 

“It’s a man’s nature to. And a girl ain’t 
a-goin’ to be an old maid if she can otherwise 
help it.” 

“Why ain’t she?” 





if you want to know so bad!”’ 
“T won’t get married,” said Weesie with a 
quiet determination, ‘‘unlest I can meet up with 
such a fellah like Rudolph Valentino or Tom Mix or 
Douglas Fairbanks!”’ 

Susie sniffed. “‘You hate yourself, I don’t think! What 
makes you s’pose high-steppers like them would take up with 
you yet? My lands sakes!” 

““They do in the movies, when they fall good in love!” 

“Yes, in them movies,” Susie scoffed. 

“All right then!’’ Weesie broke out with sudden passion, 
“‘T’d sooner live three weeks with a man I could admar than 
be respectable all my life with a old man like Hi Holzapple! 
And I’d think more of myself fur doin’ it too!”’ 

“Well, Weesie Schwenckton, if you ain’t! You sound half 
baked! You’d think more of yourself! My lands sakes! 
Well, other folks wouldn’t think more of you! If your pop 
heard you passin’ remarks like them! You know well 
enough your pop’s set his mind on your marryin’ Hi 
Holzapple and he won’t hear no objections. Oh, you'll 
marry him all right! Your pop’ll see to that, blee’ me! Get 
me a diaper, will you?” 

Old Hi Holzapple proved very assiduous in his courtship. 
But every evening that Weesie spent in his company, in the 
stiff, unhomelike parlor, with her father’s gilt-framed, deco- 
rated marriage certificate glaring at her from the white- 
washed walls, increased her nightmare horror of marrying 
this old man with his nasal voice, his Adam’s apple, his in- 
firm false teeth which wabbled about in his mouth when he 
talked or ate. 

The time came when her father, to her alarm, began to show 
signs of impatience at her lack of interest in her suitor; to 


(Continued on Page 69) 






































































TZ T’S the only house in twenty-five thousand acres. 
| You can’t miss it. Just follow the trail.’ 

| Sara Lear took her bag from the taxi driver at 
4| a very early morning hour, went through an old 
iaas} gate Overgrown with honeysuckle, and up a path 
that wound through a maze of sweet-smelling ancient shrubs. 
Vivid splotches of blooms gleamed in the hazy light of the 
old garden. Spanish moss, gray as the morning, drooped 
from the white oaks and waved at her gently, like magic 
wands. But Sara was not susceptible to magic this morning. 

Presently she came in sight of the ranch house, large, 
rambling, old as the Spanish grant itself. She shivered a lit- 
tle as she looked at it. Spread itself out as it would, it was 
so—so hemmed in! For in every direction rose the blurred 
contour of the Coast Range foothills, the great free spaces 
imprisoning. 

And this was where Helen was! Helen who had glowed and 
sparkled in the lighted places, who, as feature writer on one 
of the New York dailies, always, before her marriage, had 
been accustomed to countless contacts with life. Well, Sara 
pulled off her snug brown velour hat and shook lively gold 
hair into release. Marriage was like that. A transplanting 
to unnatural setting. Shackles! 

““You don’t know the half of it, dearie!’” Helen had writ- 
ten the flippant sentence in response to certain knowledge- 
able comments of Sara’s on the married relation. That was 
why Sara Lear now was climbing the wistaria-hung veranda, 
a militant light in her eyes making them more black than 
golden brown. She was younger than her sister by several 
years. But she always had tried to look after Helen. Tried 
to, but Helen was as impulsive as April. 

Sara walked into the open door softly. Fun of premedi- 
tated surprise supplanted the militant light. When Bob and 
Helen should come down and find her there 








HE turned from the wide hall which ran through the 

house into a great high-ceilinged room. Bear rugs and 
canvas chairs and Indian blankets—Helen had written cor- 
rectly when she szid they had “‘pitched camp” in an old 
ranch house. But. now Sara’s eyes detected a young blaze 
leaping to life in the fireplace. Somebody already was 
about. Of course. Engineers’ wives must observe almost as 
unholy hours as farmers’ wives. 

Cautiously she went through the swinging door into the 
kitchen, but paused abruptly just within, by a window where 
the sun was s¢nding its first pink rays through white cur- 
tains with blue polka dots onto the gay window box inside. 

“‘Hello!”’ said Sara curiously. ‘‘ Now who are you?” 

For it was not Helen who was meticulously counting out 
spoonfuls of coffee into the pot. Neither was it Bob Day, 
this male person topped by a tawny mop, his stringlike 
figure accentuated by putts and the trim fit of his breeches. 
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He wheeled. Amazement at the sudden apparition wid- 
ened into an inscrutable smile in a lean, homely face. “I 
suppose one of Helen’s golden tulips has just burst into 
bloom,” he philosophized. 

“You must be that heavenly nut that Helen writes home 
about. Dave Somebody.”’ 

“And you,” with teasing intent eyes upon her as he 
crossed the room, “the funny kid sister with the freedom 
complex.” 

“Am I as—funny—as you expected?” 

“You're good,”” he chuckled. 

“‘T don’t see,” she came back at him, ‘‘how you can be so 
adorably homely, so domestic, and still girl-proof.”” 

“I’m not.” What a tantalizing grin he had. “I’ve just 
been waiting for you, Serita.” ‘‘Serita.’’ There was a caress- 
ing sound to his Spanish version of 
her name. Flippancy, of course. 

And she might have believed that / 
the gleam in the hazel eyes was de- Ai 
light at an anticipated meeting, if / 
she hadn’t been sure that his eyes, { 
as well as his mouth, were laughing ( 
at her. She had heard enough of 
him from Helen to know the ab- 
surdity of his waiting foranywoman. \ 
She knew his type too. He liked, 
inordinately, to amuse himself with 
women, but how he could side-step! 
Sensible male. 

“At least we ought to hit it off 
together,”’ she answered him. 

“Shall we start our team work 
on the toast?”’ Above them, now, 
Sara heard her sister and Bob calling to 
each other from bedroom to bathroom; 
Bob’s whistle, Helen’s soprano, lilting; 
heard running feet on the stairs. Arms 
about each other, the two romped into 
the kitchen. There were cries of “Sally! 
Helen!’ And the sisters wept in each 
other’s arms to express their joy after 
the manner of women. 

Then Bob Day, six feet of husky boy- 
ish boisterousness, swept Sara off her 
feet. ‘‘Thank the Lord you’ve come, 
kid! Helen’s been pining for you!” 
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He sat well 
apart from 
her, as if she 
might have 
had the 
smallpox. 


Sara had suspected as much. The hunch had been keen. 
But didn’t Bob seem the lovable old thing? 

“Does this Dave person live with you?”’ she asked her 
sister as Bob and young Travers hurried off after breakfast. 

‘“‘Um-h’m. Hates mess house. Besides, he’s Bob’s first 
assistant, and with him in the house they can do much work 
at home that otherwise would take them to the office.” 

“You speak,” said Sara, “‘as if it were a privilege to have 
a couple of men hanging about the house at all hours.” 

“Have a cigarette,’’ laughed Helen, ‘‘and tell me all about 
everything.” 


ARA started in. ‘‘ Well, since I wrote you, the Garys are 

divorced, and the Eberles about to be. Esther and Fred 
have taken separate apartments because propinquity got on 
their nerves. Stan and Miriam have put the width of the 
state between them in order to be able to indulge their in- 
dividual forms of self-expression.” 

“Sally! Our very own crowd! How—unique!” 

“Unique! When every paper and magazine you pick up ex- 
pounds some new theory of how to be happy though married !”’ 

“T know.” Helen sobered. The blue 

of her eyes deepened. ‘And there’s a 

lot about the married relationship, 
Sally.” Thoughtfully she put out her 
~ cigarette with a spoonful of coffee, then 
tossed back soft, thick, light hair and 
looked straight into the younger girl’s 
eyes. ‘‘A lot 
that doesn’t 
get into the 
magazines or 
papers. It isn’t 

oe talked about 

\. much either. 

More than we 

— ever learned, 

even, at home. 

It ought to be 

given pub- 
licity.”” 

Sara’s two 

a fists clenched 

under the 

table. ‘What 

do you mean, 
hon?” 

But Helen 
shrugged She 
seemed seized 
with 
cision, 





Sara, watching alertly, 
“saw” nothing at all. 
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January, 1927 


“Helen! I’ve come just for that! To have you— 
tell me!” 

Helen looked up at her sister, and down again. 
“I’m afraid’’—her voice was uncertain—‘“‘that I’m 
not going to tell you—anything, Sally darling. Per- 
haps you’ll’’—her voice trailed off evasively— 
at ae 

Not if Helen could keep her from it, Sara jolly 
well knew. 

Helen had sprung up and was scraping plates 
assiduously. She paused, alarm widening her 
eyes. “But don’t think for a minute, Sally, that 
I’m—unhappy!”’ 

Gallant Helen. Pretending. She had been like 
that in the old days at home—had pretended not 
to notice the bickerings of parents whose married 
relationship went finally onto the rocks. Helen 
had shut her eyes, and tried to forget. But Sara mentally 
had tabulated for future reference every disillusion of her 
childhood days. She had not been able to prevent Helen 
from rushing headlong into matrimony —the girl had laughed 
at her with visions in her eyes; even had tried to tell her, 
after the short honeymoon, that visions may be reality. 

“You can’t tell me anything about marriage!”’ Sara had 
answered out of her sophistication. 

But now Helen could tell her—what? Oh, well. She 
sprang up to seize the tea towel. ‘‘ What do we do all day?” 


ELEN grinned. ‘‘ We get three meals, and wash dishes, 

sweep and dust and bake—that is, unless we get tired, or 
want to go some place, or some of the gang from Sag blow 
in for a game of bridge.” 

“But you’re writing.” 

“From eight to ten each day!”’ Helen glowed now, like 
her old self. ‘I observe those hours regularly —unless, of 
course—there’s something I really want to do more.”’ 

Sara’s laugh turned to protest. ‘‘But you’re turning out 
bully stories. You ought to be freed of interfering things.”’ 

“But writing, my love, is just my avocation. A married 
woman’s vocation’’—with exaggerated primness—“‘is being 
her husband’s wife!”’ 

** At the sacrifice of her own self-expression !”’ 

‘There are forms and forms of that, you know.”’ Helen’s 
unconcern was almost convincing. ‘* This morning, for in- 
stance, my creative instinct will be expressed in the angel’s 
food Bob’s been howling for for a week.”’ 

They were in the midst of that cake making later in the 
morning when a noisy car clattered into the back yard. Bob 
bounded into the house. “‘Come on, youtwo! We’re off 
to the south end of the project to establish a boundary 
line.” 

Helen dropped her whisk in the eggs she was beating 
and pulled off her apron. 

‘You mean,” asked Sara curiously as she completed 
the fourth sifting of the flour, ‘‘that you just go and 
leave things this way?” 


“MD USY husbands can’t wait!’’ Helen was snatching 
at her hand. Egypt’s Queen! Did the girl dash at 
Bob’s beck and call like this? Customarily drop her 
own concerns for his? There was a mad rush into 
knickers, and Sara followed outside, where Dave Travers 
was adjusting a board for a seat 
behind the top of a small truck. 
‘Rattle around with me back 
here, Serita?’’ he invited. 
Sara ran for- 
ward delight- 
edly. How 
different. 
Along an 
alleged high- 
vay which was 
more like the 
hazards of a 
golf course, 
they traveled 
for a dozen 
miles through 
the main valley 
of this great 
development 
project where 
(he three score 
engineers, of 
whomBob Day 
was chief, were 
engaged in 
making a wil- 
derness livable. 
They passed 
the head- 
quarters camp 
which within a 
year would be 
the civic center 
of a moderr : 
model city, the 








“* There’s a lot about the mar- 
ried relationship, Sally, that 
doesn’t get into the magazines.” 
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corrals of five hundred mules used on the grading, survey 
parties locating roads and pipe lines and staking out orchards. 
Finally Bob veered abruptly from the highway, not onto 
a road or trail but over and around low hills, trackless ex- 
cept for the runways of ground squirrels. Sara bounded into 
the air as they struck the humps. As impersonally as he 
held the transit between his feet, Dave put an arm about 
her. ‘‘ Just to keep you from flying off at a tangent,’’ he said. 
Now they shot across golden poppy fields, now through 
acres of lupine that were like the blue of a deep sea. 
Birds, and Helen up in front, sang. The sun had a golden 
warmth. A bobcat leaped across their path. Dave pointed 
a deer calmly 
surveying 
them from an 
eminence 
across a draw. 
“Oh, sfunl” 
cried Sara, and 
pulled off her 
hat to let her 
i hair fly-as they 
took a descent 
like a roller 

coaster. 



























T NOON 
tn ex 
cooked their 
lunch of trout 
which Dave 
pulled out ofa 
stream as Bob 
built the fire. 
And, though 
she had 
watched the 
running of a 
boundary line, 
and listened all 
morning to 
conversation 
that had to do 
N with tangents and eleva- 
tions, ‘‘ And you call this 
work?” Sara scoffed. 
“Hasn’t Helen ever 
told you,” grinned Bob 
as he refilled her coffee 
cup, “that the life of an 
engineer is so full of free- 
dom of color and ro- 
mance?” 
< The days were apt to be like this 
= one, Sara discovered. Intriguing in their 
unexpectedness, and disastrous to well- 
Ronifire hon laid plans. Mornings when neither of 
j 6. the boys stopped by for them, she took 
to sketching while Helen wrote—a sup- 
pressed emotion, she said, that a busy 
court reporter had no time to indulge. 
Evenings there was the easy camaraderie 


It was fun to adventure, 
to imagine tender things 
th. < wht to be true. 


- 


of the “foursome,” 
taking the dark trails 
in the disreputable old 
car, the girls driving 
perhaps, while the 
boys shot rabbits 
as they ran into 
the glare of the 
headlights. Or 
e sitting at home 
in the snug office, 
smelly of pipes, 
the girls reading 
while the boys 
worked over the 
drafting tables. 
And Sara, watching 
alertly, “‘saw”’ noth- 
ing at all. 

Social diversions in 
this outpost were in- 
triguing, too, and 
marital relationships 
in general as serene 
as in the old ranchhouse—on the surface. 
But Sara smiled a wise, tight smile. 

A dinner invitation was apt to be worded 

“Oh, whoo-oo!’’ accompanied by the honk 
of a horn. ‘‘We’ve been over to the beach and 
dug a gunnysack full of clams. Come on in for 
dinner! And say, if you have any dessert made, 
bring it along. I haven’t a thing in the house.” 
Admirably free of pretense, these dinners. But 
what woman really prefers to be her own chef? 
And who ever would believe that the men didn’t 

. mind doing the dishes, as Bob insisted? How 
long wuld these women kid themselves into not minding 
the camp tu niture necessary to a tramp life? When would 
they become oj, ly dissatisfied, succumbing to a woman’s 
longing fora home -d the things in it dear to her heart? 


\ 


T A DANCE given in Sai ’s honor at headquarters camp, 
where evening gowns were ccnspicuously new, and dress 
suits smelled of moth balls, Sara, @ancing her fifth in suc- 
cession with Dave Travers, because le was safe to do with 
as she pleased, asked, ‘‘Who’s the good-looking woman Mr. 
Golden leads onto the floor about every time the music 
starts?” 

“Scandal!’’ Dave whispered. ‘It’s his wife!” 

“How naive!’”’ Her eye swept other dancing married 
couples. “I suppose you’ll tell me that every man here 
brought his own wife, and will take her home, and wouldn’t 
dream of wandering out under the moon with someone 
else’s.”’ 

“You've told it for me.” 

She shrugged. 

“Tell it yourself, then, Serita.’’ 

“Oh, I suppose they’re butter-and-egg men,” with a so- 
phisticated yawn. “Follow the trail of one of them fifty 
miles from home, and _ 

But she did not finish, as Dave was laughing inordinately. 
“You wouldn’t concede that a man could be fundamentally 
decent enough to prefer faithfulness and loyalty though 
admitting that more thrills were to be found in philander- 
ing?” 

“You talk like a boy scout, Dave. I don’t hand much to 
men.” 

“And these apparently contented wives?” 

“Good losers. They’ve lost so much that a dance is an 
event! That hurts, Dave. Look at Helen!’’ She was good 
to look at, aglow like a girl at her first dance, but Sara caught 
at her lip. “It’s gone to her head like unaccustomed wine. 
Such pleasures used to be casual—before.’’ She flashed a 
mutinous look at Dave. “‘She gave them up for ‘a life so full 
of'freedom’!”’ 





AVE released her rather suddenly as the music stopped. 

“You can’t get any argument out of me, Serita. I’ve 
always said that an engineer had no business with a wife.” 
And added, with his enigmatic grin, ‘‘Who requires those 
things.”” As if there were a woman who didn’t! 

And did not Helen herself tacitly admit that marriage is 
a losing game that morning when they had driven into Sag 
for groceries, and she unceremoniously knocked upon a 
friend’s door at eight o’clock, asking, ‘‘Want to see some- 
thing illuminating, Sally?” 

The door was opened by an effervescent girl named Clari- 
bel, who gayly bade them enter. Her house was squalid, as 
all the houses in Sag were squalid, without furnace, plaster- 
ing or paper. Claribel was giving the children, four of them, 
their morning baths.in a washbow] by the fireplace. 

“Tt’s grief, all right,’’ she laughed. ‘‘But it has its com- 
pensations. Think what a thrill I’ll get out of a spigot when 
we hit a city again!” 

In an adjoining room was still the litter of breakfast, of 
which she and Randall, her husband, and the two older 


(Continued on Page 55) 








#21 N NO country that I ever visited 

do the old and the new sostrangely 

jostle as in Palestine. We lunched 

one Gay by the roadside at Dothan, 

near the spot where, in the old 

story, Joseph’s brethren drew him 

from the pit and sold him to the 

BS) ee din mercuantmen. The camel trail 

still runs close at hand, coming up the valley from beyond 
Jordan and crossing the central ridge to Jaffa. As we sat 
there. meditating on that elder day when Ishmaelites came 
from Gilead with camels, “‘bearing spicery and balm and 
myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt,’ the mayor of 
Bethlehem tore past in a high-powered motor car. He is a 
Christian Arab who has lived twenty-five years in America 
and has amassed a fortune. 

These strange juxtapositions of antiquity and modernity 
continually startle the visitor. The Zionists are raising 
wheat on the mound of Gezer, where thousands of years 
before Christ cave men dwelt and first-born children were 
sacrificed to propitiate the gods. The up-to-date express 
train from Cairo to Jerusalem allows the incoming traveler 
his first glimpse of the valley of Ajalon where, in the ancient 
poem, the sun and moon stood still.2, One day on the Dead 
Sea we steered our boats toward the Arnon to row as far as 
possible and then swim farther up the historic river. Its 
beetling crags of red rock, like veined mahogany, make still 
a splendid gorge, once the boundary between Amorites and 
Moabites.* As we entered the fresh river from the salt sea, 
our minds full of memories of Joshua and his conquests on 
the heights above, we heard the whir of motors and saw in 
the sky the Cairo-Bagdad airmail, three planes, headed east. 

As between these two aspects of the Holy Land, its unique 
allurement lies, of course, in its antiquity. Palestine is the 
home of history. One may intelligently see Geneva without 
knowing what Julius Cesar did there to the Helvetians; one 
may even profitably visit Venice without knowing Henry 
Dandolo from Sargon; but how, with either profit or pleas- 
ure, one can visit Palestine without understanding the back- 
ground of its long, amazing story, I do not see. 











: for example, ten miles north of Haifa on the sea- 
coast, is a poor, shriveled town today with few visible re- 
minders of its ancient glory, but what ghosts walk its narrow 
streets and sail its choked-up harbor! To these walls the 
Hebrew tribesmen came and stopped twelve centuries or 
more before our Lord—‘“‘ Asher drove not out the inhabitants 
of Acco.’’* Here walks the shade of Sennacherib, who seized 
the city before he marched on Jerusalem in Isaiah’s day, and 
here came Alexander the Great conquering the world. From 
the heights, a few miles to the north, Jesus must have looked 
upon the town—called Ptolemais in Roman times—and per- 
haps he came here when he repaired to the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon.’ Paul walked these streets, tarrying here a day 


References are to the Revised Version, except those indicated by M, 
which are to the Moffatt Translation (George H. Doran Co.). 
1Genesis xxxvii, 25 ?Joshua x, 12-13. *Numbers xxi, 13 
4Judges i, 31 ‘Matthew xv, 21 
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with his fellow Christians,' and before the second century 
was gone a Christian bishop had here his seat. Then came 
the Moslems, in 638 A.D., within six years of Mohammed’s 
death; and when, centuries afterward, the crusaders drove 
them out, Acre was for long their capital, the center of 
bloody sieges and hairbreadth escapes. Here Richard the 
Lion-Hearted is said to have slain five thousand Moslem 
captives whose ransom was not quickly paid; here Saint 
Francis of Assisi prayed; here Napoleon Bonaparte turned 
back baffled from the walls. Was there ever such a summary 
of history as Palestine affords? He who sees the land without 
eyes to see the long, astounding play that has been staged 
upon it has not really seen the land at all. 

The story of Palestine as the modern scholar knows it goes 
a long way back into geologic time. Once, they say, the 
Jordan gorge was not a gorge at all but an inland sea that 
stretched from Mount Hermon southward. It may have 
joined the Great Sea across Esdraelon in the north and 
across the lowlands in the south, so that the Judean ridge 
was once an island. At any rate, the Dead Sea now is a 
poor relic, the shrunken left-over of a greater day. 





1Acts xxi, 7 
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Even in the records of human life the story of 
the Holy Land has a far-off beginning. If one 
would know how far, let him leave the Sea of Galilee 
a short distance from the small mud village of 
Mejdel, from which once Mary Magdalene came, 
and walk in toward the hills. He will pass in spring- 
time the black tents of the Bedouin and their pas- 
turing herds of sheep and camels and come at last 

to the Wadi el Haman, the Valley of Pigeons. It is a wild, 
uncanny place, its narrowing ravine closed in by precipitous 
walls of rock that rise over a thousand feet. Caverns on 
every side pock-mark the cliffs, some of them intricate laby- 
rinths not yet explored. The inhabitants of the valley now 
are pigeons, but cave men once lived there, and later, when 
Herod the Great was king, bandits held back an army here 
until soldiers from the heights were let down in cages to 
the caverns’ mouths. 


OST interesting of all these dens is one far up the valley 

where they found the ‘‘Galilee skull.” One can see 
yet the cross section of strata through which the excavators 
dug, finding in one level below another the remains of Arab, 
Byzantine, Roman, Hellenistic, Jewish, and then prehistoric 
life; and far down—so far that it must represent a time 
twenty thousand years B.C.—they found the skull. The 
visitor may see it in Jerusalem in the Palestinian Museum 
and judge for himself if it is not, as the experts say, the relic 
of a primitive man who, many thousands of years before 
Christ, lived beside Galilee. 

One’s imagination vividly is stirred as he lingers in the 
cavern where that ancient human being lived and died. Who 
at that far-off time could have dreamed that humanity 
would climb from the Galilee man to the Man of Galilee? 
Yet among these hills, perhaps in this valley, the Master 
retired to pray and knelt, it may be, in the cavern where this 
cave man had lived twenty millenniums before. Paul’s con- 
trast between Adam and Christ, by many considered obso- 
lete, is here presented in a modern form: ‘The first man, 
Adam, became an animate being, the last Adam a life-giving 
Spirit.”' I walked back to the Sea of Galilee, after a remem- 
berable hour, reassured that a world in which such an ascent 
as these hills had witnessed from primitive man to the Master 
cannot be without spiritual significance at its very center. 

Palestine must have been a paradise for the cave men. 
Even one who has not been there but has read his Bible might 
guess that. When Midianites swept down from the desert or 
Philistines proved too menacing it was ‘“‘in caves and holes 
and rocks and tombs and pits’ that the people hid. These 
caverns and dens still are everywhere—the joy of the arche- 
ologists today as they were once the homes of the cave men 
and later the cells of the anchorites. In the Old Testament, 
retreat to them is the symbol of distress and tragedy—‘‘ men 
shall go into the caves of the rocks, and into the holes of the 


earth,”’* and in the New Testament they complete the picture | 














1] Corinthians xv, 45 M. 2I Samuel xiii, 6 M. * Isaiah ii, 19 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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ASADA reared, an enormous red altar, with at 
its foot many white temples. It is good to be in 
the presence of that which bears t 
source of all real beauty. No man 

really, what I felt and saw.” 





Up the 


respectable neighborhood than Bloomsbury, 
London, W. C., England, about 1880 I 
should like to hear of it. Not that I have 
any use for it; I am not seeking such a spot 
in which to pass my declining years; but I 
do not believe it exists, and I will go so far 
as to defy anyone to produce it. But if 
“ Bloomsbury, W. C., was respectable, what 
about Museum Street, Bloomsbury W. C., 
with Mudie’s Library at one end and the British Museum 
at the other! Could any street 
have its morals more securely 
guarded? 

Of course there were some 
shops in Museum Street, but 
what respectable shops! The 
stationer’s opposite—Mr. 
Hickman’s—filled with all the 
things that industrious people 
need—ruled paper and steel 
pens, some photographs of 
Greek statues—the originals of 
which are to be seen in the 
British Museum—guides to 
London, nice red blotting pa- 
per—all looking so restful and 
good. And farther along, Mr. 
Stubbs’, the bookseller’s, kept by 
Old Mr. Stubbs and Young Mr. 
Stubbs. When you entered Mr. 
Stubbs’ shop you knew at once you 
were in the holy of holies. In the 
half light you saw nothing dis- 
tinctly, but by degrees you became 
conscious of the presence of Old 
Mr. Stubbs and Young Mr. Stubbs in soundless shoes, ap- 
proaching you over a soundless floor. Old Mr. Stubbs with 
white whiskers, Young Mr. Stubbs with black. I am sure 
that if anyone asked for any literature lighter than Homer’s 
Iliad or Gibbon’s Decline and Fall he was coldly and firmly 
bowed out by the two Mr. Stubbses. 


eMuseum Street on Sunday 


HEN there was Mr. Parr, at the corner shop. Mr. Parr 

had a long white beard, and at once suggested the twelve 
apostles. He sold cough drops—good old established cough 
drops that had the unmistakable odor and flavor of doing 
you good about them. 

I am sure they helped to give a smell of venerable respect- 
ability to the British Museum. 

And then there was Miss Ryan’s—nice, plump, pleasant 
kindly Miss Ryan, who sold cakes—but wait, not ordinary 
vulgar-looking cakes such as you might see in any shop 
window. Miss Ryan’s cakes were such as you would buy 
coming from Mudie’s Library on your way to the British 


The gallery boys knew exactly when they 
were expected to applaud. 
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experience at 
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léars From Bloomsbury 


(-An Autobiography ) 


By GEORGE ARLISS 
Pen Sketches by F. Sands Brunner 


Museum; or, having left the British Museum, you might 
get them to stay your stomach while you called at Mudie’s 
Library. They were the kind of cakes that fall comfortably 
into a highly respectable paper bag such as no college pro- 
fessor need be ashamed to be seen carrying. Miss Ryan’s 
door had a little old-fashioned bell on it that had the in- 
genuity to waggle backward and forward all by itself, as 
soon as you opened the door—thus acquainting Miss Ryan, 
who was frequently taking a cup of tea with her mother in 
the back parlor, with your presence. 

But if this is Museum Street on a week day, what is 
iton a Sunday? It is the aisle of a cathedral. Its 
respectability acts upon you like a narcotic. It is as 

ostentatiously respectable as a shiny Bible 
in the center of a round table. Nothing 
stirs till the bells of St. George’s Church 
ring out; then if you peep from behind the 
drawing-room curtains you may see Mr. 
Parr walking steadfastly along the pave- 
ment, prayer book in hand, answering the 
call. No cough drops are sold on Sunday. 
It must be confessed that as an apostle he 
is rather spoilt by his top hat and his 
gloves; his gloves are too dark, and 
his boots are too shiny, for an 
apostle. But he typifies Museum 
Street on Sunday. And then noth- 
ing happens until they bring their 
prayer books and their hats and their boots back 
from church, all to be put away until next Sunday. 
From now on apparently nobody moves all day; al- 
though there is a feeling of eyes behind curtains. 
No sign of life is visible within any of the houses 
opposite, except when Mr. Hickman feeds his 
goldfish. 

During the afternoon the dead silence is 
broken by the muffin-man. He carries a large 
tray upon his head, filled with muffins and cov- 
ered with a green baize, and as he calls “‘Muf- 
fins,” he ringsa bell. During the walnut season, 
another man with a basket on his head used to 
cry “‘Walnuts—ten a penny—walnuts.”’ Their 
voices sounded like the cry of an imprisoned 
soul in an otherwise deserted cave. I suppose 
the venders of these commodities took on this 
mournful tone that they might blend in with 
the awesomeness of their surroundings. They 
must have found their customers in less holy places, 
for I never saw anyone in Museum Street so far for- 
get himself as to buy a muffin or a walnut. 


I have dwelt upon the majesty of Museum Street on a 
Sunday, not in order to create an atmosphere through which 
to introduce the moment of my birth—I was born on Good 
Friday, April 10, 1868—but rather to conjure up in my own 
mind what the effect could have been on the owners of those 
eyes blinking behind the curtains opposite on a certain Sun- 
day afternoon, when they saw a small boy of five or six or 
perhaps seven dash out in the full and gorgeous costume of a 
circus clown, rush round the block of houses—round to the 
right into Little Russell Street, to the right again into Duke 
Street—where I was born, by the way—to the right again 
into Great Russell Street, along by the British Museum, and 
once more into Museum Street and a quick dive for home— 
panting and victorious. 


Three Good Brothers 


F COURSE this particular horrible thing would never 
have happened if I hadn’t had brothers. I was perhaps 
seven; that would make my brother Fred nine, and Charley 
eleven. We were good boys, really; not at all the “‘ boys will 
be boys’’ type. Wecould generally be trusted to behave. But 
we had been doing daggs. Referring to the Oxford Dictionary 
I do not find the word daggs recorded. Perhaps it belonged 
to our family—there are family words—or perhaps it was 
schoolboy slang that is no longer in vogue; I certainly do not 
ever remember seeing it written or printed before. But to 
do daggs is not only to dare, but to do the thing first your- 
self and then dare the others to do it. We had done every 
kind of daggs—there is no singular to daggs—that we could 
think of: Stood on our heads 

on the end of the sofa, walked 

once across the room on our 

hands, crawled head down- 

ward over the banisters—we 

were all just about the age that 

has tired of the more conven- 

tional methods of locomotion. 

Well, daggs were beginning 

to pall upon us, when during a 

lull in our activities, the 

clown’s dress that my sister 

had made for me_ suddenly 

sprang into my mind. I had 

been recently taken to the 

children’s pantomime at Drury 

Lane Theatre. At that time 

the pantomime always 

closed with a_ harle- 

quinade in which there 

figured the Clown and 

Pantaloon, and the 

Harlequin and Colum- 

bine. The Clown was 

always the children’s hero. He 

played every imaginable prank 


The muffin man, on the Pantaloon and the 
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Policeman and the Fish- 
monger—and every boy in the 
theater wanted to be aclown. 
I always had the childish taste 
for ‘“‘dressing up” strongly de- 
veloped, and so my tender- 
hearted elder sister had spent many hours 
duplicating the striking costume of my hero 
of Drury Lane. 

It might have been a budding sense of the 
drama that led me to realize the violent con- 
trast between this gorgeous apparel and the 
deadly dull street without; anyhow I slipped away and re- 
appeared in a few minutes in full costume, including some 
kind of comic headpiece. I announced to my astonished 
brothers that I proposed running clear round the houses— 
round the entire block—just as I stood. They yelped with 
scornful incredulity, knowing full well that such a thing 
could never happen in Museum Street, and they felt safe in 
daring me and daring me—until of course I had to do it. 


His First Stage Part 


HIS was my first appearance in public. It is, I think, my 
earliest recollection of anything that appertains to my 
subsequent stage career. For some year or more after this I 
held steadfastly to my determination to be Clown when I grew 
up. Later, I decided the life of an om- 
nibus conductor would be perhaps 
more tomy taste. Stilllater, I decided 
that I would be aschoolmaster, and at 
the age of twelve I finally concluded 
that I would bea clergyman. At this 
time I was writing a severe commen- 
tary on the Bible; that was perhaps 
why I decided to go into the Church. 
But something happened which 
firmly and irrevocably drew me to the 
stage. It was Christmastime and we 
were to have a children’s party. All 
the nice children that we knew were 
to be asked and all the others were to 
be discreetly overlooked. Of course 
cousins had to be included whether 
~ we liked them or not. My cousin 
“Fatty,’’ who lived in Clapham 
Common, we liked particularly; 
my mother liked him too. So 
when he wrote accepting the invitation and saying that he 
would not only come himself but that he would bring two 
friends with him, and that the trio would play a one-act farce 
for us during the evening, no objection was raised by my 
parents. And of course we were excited beyond words. 
Charley at once commenced to erect a stage with curtains 
at one end of the drawing-room. I remember how thrilled I 
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was when I saw the curtains draw 
backward and forward. That 
seemed to me to give an unmistak- 
able professional air to the entire 
thing—curtains to draw backward 
and forward. Is there anything 
today as exciting as a children’s 
party was then? The keen enjoy- 
ment of each arrival. The surprise 
at seeing our grubby little friends all dressed up and with 
smooth hair. And the little girls beribboned out of all knowl- 
edge and looking absolutely pretty, some of them extraordi- 
nary. And so amazingly well behaved. And the Ohs! And 
the Oohs! at the sight of the stage. And the scent of the 


Christmas tree and the unmistakable smell of new clothes. 
Oh, it was wonderful! 
And in the midst of this bubble of excitement there ap- 


” 


peared the thing that was definitely to decide my “career. 
Two boys, rather tall for their age, dressed in im- 
maculate Etons with very low-cut waistcoats and 
the whitest of white camellias in their coats— 
Master Henry Soutar and Master Joseph 
Soutar—these were Fatty’s friends—arrived 
alone with the terrible news that Fatty had been 
taken ill and could not come. I regret to say that 
my first thought was not one of sympathy for 
Fatty, but of what was to happen to the stage, and 
the curtain that drew backwardand forward. Was 
there to be no farce after all; no entertainment? 

I asked them about this, breathlessly, and 
found that the situation was hopeless. Mrs. 
Bottlewasher’s Apartment was a farce for three 
people; the whole story pivoted round Fatty’s 
part and could not be played any other way. It 
was entirely unlike many of Shakspere’s plays, 








Some early characters played by the author in London at the time “A Gaiety Girl” and “Mr. and Mrs. Daventry” were London hits. 













































The Miser seal His Gold. 


II 


Mr. Limpenny was a 
delightful person. He 
had beautiful long 
white hands of which 
he was obviously but 


pardonably proud. 


or even some of Sheridan’s, in which 

certain scenes may be cut without 

great detriment to the story. Mrs. 

Bottlewasher’s Apartment was not 

that kind of play; it had been written 

by Master Joseph Soutar and could not 

be condensed. It was a desperate situation. My 

brothers and sister joined us and we held a coun- 

cil of war. Of course there were always charades 

to fall back upon, but all children’s parties had cha- 

rades, and we had hoped for something so different. 

I became conscious that the eyes of Joseph were 

fixed upon me in an unnatural gaze. He looked 

me up and down appraisingly, as other gifted authors 

have done since, and then suddenly said, “‘ Why shouldn’t 

you play the part?” My heart stood still with astonish- 

ment and excitement. All the others said ‘‘Why of 

course”; “‘That’s it’; “Why not?” with that unanimity 

that so frequently ensues when a way out is discovered 
which does not involve ourselves. 

“But I don’t know the part,”’ I said. 
“That’s all right,”’ said Joseph. ‘‘I’ll tell you about it and 
you can gag it.” 


Starting on a“(areer”’ 


E WERE hustled into a small adjoining room where 

the author described in great detail the kind of young 

man I was supposed to be—a very nervous young man, and 
so forth. “And then I say to you” and then 
“You say to me’’—perhaps the most intensive 
study I have ever had. Well, to bring a thrill- 
ing and palpitating adventure down to plain un- 
varnished facts, Mrs. Bottlewasher’s Apartment 
was played that night with enormous and over- 
whelming success. The important result 
to me was that I had made a hit with 
Joseph and his brother, and there sprang 
up a friendship between Joseph and me— 
a close friendship which has lasted to the 
present day. But for this chance adven- 
ture I might never have gone on the stage. 
I don’t think the success of Mrs. Bottle- 
washer’s Apartment led me to believe that 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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ENGRAVED BY CHARLES W. BECK, JR., FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING 





S|DWIN AUSTIN ABBEY is another of the 
3) American painters who found the Old World 
4] more congenial to his temperament than 
41 the New; although his chief work from the 
| beginning right to the end of his life was 
4) done for his own country—at first to show 
the Americans who read Harper’s Magazine 
what the native land of Shakspere and 
lerrick pee Goldsmith was like, and afterward to make 
eautiful and even exciting the walls of the Boston Public 
Library and the Capitol at Harrisburg. Both England and 
America owe him a deep debt of gratitude—England for 
his affection for her, which was manifested both by his resi- 
dence there and by his inspired illustrations of the work of 
her classic authors, and America for his doing so much to 
reduce the width of the Atlantic. 

Abbey was born at 315 Race Street, Philadelphia, on April 

. 1852, and was educated first at the Randolph School, 
ai aitermnedl at Doctor Gregory’s, and for a short while at 
Richard S. Dickson’s writing school, where he laid the founda- 
tion of his marvelous dexterity with pen and ink. He also 
ad lessons from Isaac Williams, a Philadelphia landscape 
vainter; but his first serious tuition came from the life and 
antique cast classes at the Academy of Fine Arts, which he at- 
tended while assisting in the engraving works of Van Ingen 
and Snyder. Many American artists have graduated from 
an engraver’s studio, but none have risen to greater accom- 
plishment than Abbey. 

It was in 1870 that he sent a contribution to Harper’s 





Weekly in New York—for which Winslow Homer had long: 


been working—and its acceptance led in 1871 tehis entering 
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Abbey and Martin 


By E.V. Lucas 


the drawing department of the firm, in their premises in 
Franklin Square. Here at very short notice he had to make 
every kind of illustration, and the necessity of rapid adapta- 
tion and response to the needs of the moment was no doubt 
of immense service in the strengthening of both hand and 
eye, ‘that wonderful gun eye,’’ as his friend, Saint-Gaudens, 
the sculptor, once called it. The hand gradually acquired 
equal certitude. 

For seven years Abbey worked for the Harpers, either in 
the office or in New York studios—his own, or shared with 
others—working by day, and being convivial at the Tile Club 
by night, and then in 1878, at the age of twenty-six, he set 
forth to visit his promised land, the England where so many 
of his thoughts dwelt and so many of his ideal landscapes 
and villages, taverns and wainscoted banqueting halls, were 
waiting for his pencil. For though he was an American of the 
nineteenth century, his liberated soul wandered always in 
the England of the past. 

Already his knowledge of costume, afterward to become 
profound, was considerable, so that he was well prepared for 
the first big task before him, the illustration of a selection of 
the less frank and free lyrics of the Rev. Robert Herrick, 
a seventeenth-century Devonshire parson, lover and poet. 
The eighteenth century of She Stoops to Conquer and the 
sixteenth century of The Merry Wives of Windsor were later 
to be handled with equal confidence; while, when working 
upon Shakspere’s Italian plays. no matter of what period, 
Abbey was inspired, both with costume and architecture. 


There had been no such gay and delicate and distinguished 
pen drawing before, and there has been none since; and this 
criticism leaves aside altogether the dramatic quality of each 
picture, in which action is so vivid that you hear Tony Lump- 
kin swear, and Sir John Falstaff laugh, and are conscious of 
the delicious murmur of Beatrix’s ironical voice. 

Abbey returned to America only for brief visits—his be- 
loved England becoming his home. At first he lived partly in 
London and partly in that village with the strangely Amer- 
ican name, Broadway, in ‘Worcestershire, where his friend, 
Millet, the American painter, had a beautiful, ancient house, 
in the garden of which another of Abbey’s artist friends 
and afterward close associate, John Sargent, painted the 
famous Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose. Later, after his mar- 
riage with an American lady, Miss Gertrude Mead, Abbey 
established himself at Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 

For most of his career Abbey was engaged upon black- 
and-white illustrations, but in the 1880’s he found time 
for a few water colors, each of which has charm and 
beauty and reveals a mastery of that medium, so difficult 
when employed for figure subjects and interiors such as 
Abbey rejoiced in. With the 1890’s came his first oil paint- 
ing, A May Day Morn, which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and created surprise even among his art colleagues, 
who had not expected from a master of minute strokes of 
pen and camel’s-hair brush such breadth and ease and 
fluency with oil. Shortly after his second exhibit in the Royal 
Academy, Abbey was made an A. R. A. in 1896, and two years 
later—almost the quickest time on record—R. A. in full. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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HE HAD ANY RESPECT, ANY HONOR, 


LEFT, NOW WAS THE TIME 


TO SHOW 


What a Nice Girl Can Do 


Fa] OUNG HARVEY LAIMBEER, his work finished 
for the moment, walked in the garden to cool his 
f| flushed and stinging face. But the hot blood 

| which had risen under his cheek bones refused to 

boy subside, and as he thought again of the interview 
with Isaac Tolliver new waves of burning humiliation surged 
up and over him. The old man had been amiable, almost 
jocose, but there was no mistaking his meaning. Even a 
person several degrees less sensitive than Harvey would have 
understood. 

Their conversation, that one-sided talk, had taken place in 
the library in the midst of the dictation which old Tolliver 
was giving in his usual jerky manner. For a moment Harvey 
could not be sure that it was not part of the letter, until he 


By LARRY BARRETTO 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


looked up and saw those small gray eyes, not hard, but im- 
personal as marbles, fixed on his face. 

“It occurs to me that you are falling in love with Jacinth,”’ 
Mr. Tolliver announced in his dictation voice. 
be a mistake—a great mistake.”’ 

Harvey, with pencil poised, stared at him dumbly. “‘ What 
makes you think I am, sir?” he inquired at last, knowing 
well that the evidence was such that only a blind man could 


“That would 


think otherwise. Still, asa man of spirit it seemed necessary | 
to say something. 4 
Mr. Tolliver’s heavy gray eyebrows drew together in a 7 
concentrated frown. ‘Tut, tut,”’ he said in the voice he was ~ 
wont to use in examining the ticker tape of a recalcitrant © 
stock market. “Tut, tut.” That usually meant that the © 
stock market was about to get the worst of it. ‘I don’t need © 
to think. If you haven’t already, you will soon, and that’s © 
all there is to it. I know men, and I know Jacinth.” He © 
paused as if in grim contemplation of his daughter’s ways. 
“‘Well, if they all do, is there any reason why I shouldn't, © 
sir?’’ Harvey ventured again, knowing that there were at © 


least a dozen reasons why he shouldn’t. However, no man of | 


spirit would let that opportunity lapse. 
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“Huh? Reasons? Ouch! Confound it!” Mr. Tolliver 
had twisted in his chair to gaze at his daring young secretary 
until his gouty foot, raised on a hassock, sent a sharp twinge 
of agony running up his leg. ‘‘Reasons? Of course there are 
reasons. Two ought to be enough. In the first place, you 
can’t marry her, and, in the second place, she won’t marry 
you. They both amount to the same thing in the end, don’t 
they?” 

“I suppose they do,” Harvey agreed bitterly. ‘‘But they 
aren’t reasons, you know—only statements.” 

“They are good enough for me,” Mr. Tolliver informed 
him, “but I’ll amplify them: You can’t marry Jacinth be- 
cause I won’t have it. That’s where I come in. She is going 
to make a great match, one that will socially establish the 
Tollivers for all time. With my money I can do it.” 

“Founding a family,” the young man murmured politely. 


HE terror of Wall Street glanced at him sharply. ‘Eh? 

What’sthat? Yes, founding a family,if youwish. It’s what 
we all come to sooner or later; the only way of perpetuating 
ourselves, I suppose. But I do not intend to found it with a 
forty-dollar-a-week clerk as a son-in-law, agreeable though 
that clerk may be. Although you can sing love songs ac- 
ceptably to Jacinth after dinner, and never forget the details 
I want you to remember, still I do not contemplate having 
you one of the family. But this is aside from the point. My 
own wishes are unimportant, and I only speak to save your 
feelings. Jacinth won’t marry you, even with my consent.” 
His voice suddenly became very grave, sympathetic. “‘The 
girl is an incorrigible flirt. The trail of broken hearts she has 
left behind her is appalling Europe, New York, Pasadena, 
Palm Beach and the White Mountains. It isn’t fair, and 
I’ve told her so; but then she is so young and careless. Any- 
how, she collects men the way other girls collect butterflies 
or fraternity pins; and once she has added a new acquisition 
to her collection she never looks at it again. And so I’m 
warning you. I don’t particularly want to lose your services, 
at least until this infernal foot of mine is well again, and I 
like you enough not to want to see you hurt. Look out for 
Jacinth; she’ll hurt you just to see you squirm. Men call me 
heartless, but I assure you I’m not a patch on that young 
daughter of mine. Remember what I say: You’re too poor 
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to marry Jacinth, and she’s too rich to marry you. You’re 
soft hearted enough to fall in love with her, and she’s hard 
headed enough to be out after bigger game. Get on with 
that letter: In regard to the Miracle Copper Company, its 
position as to earnings is weak enough to warrant a 

The interview, lengthy for Isaac Tolliver, was ended. 

Dismissed at last, Harvey Laimbeer walked in the garden 
and cooled his heated face. 

The rain which had continued all morning had stopped, 
and a pale sunlight creeping from behind the gray mist 
touched the wet-petaled cherry blossoms and the heavy- 
headed phlox that bordered his path. Behind him the house 
loomed, a massive pile of stone, square and imposing as old 
man Tolliver himself; the visual symbol of his wealth, dom- 
inating the country for miles around. 

Because he was young Harvey could scoff at it, but he was 
impressed for all that. Forty servants were required to take 
care of the establishment; ten gardeners supported them- 
selves and their families by trimming these borders which 
were hardly ever seen; a yacht rode at anchor in the little 
harbor, its crew idle, until such infrequent times as the owner 
wished a sail in the cool of the evening. A half dozen motors, 
oiled and polished, waited in the garage back of the house, 
and riding horses 

All at the service of one old man who suffered audibly from 
gout at periodic intervals, and a girl who, finding life too dull, 
was occupied with the careless breaking of men’s hearts. 
This was where Harvey had dared to love. Because he was a 
sensitive young man with a pride of his own, he writhed again 
at his presumption and audacity. Isaac Tolliver had un- 
masked it so completely with his careless words. 








E HAD never dreamed when they sent him out from the 
office that such a thing could happen to him. His only 
emotion had been pride that he had been able to fill the 
qualifications that Mr. Tolliver had barked over the phone 
to his manager when the doctor had informed him that the 
gout would confine him to his house for a month or more: 
““Send out somebody with intelligence and manners, who 
owns a dinner coat and knows how-to handle a fork.”’ 
It had seemed a step up, a very definite step indeed, to be 
in such close association with the great, the terrifying Isaac 
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Tolliver, whose position on this stock or that was in- 
accurately quoted in a dozen newspapers daily. 

There was a daughter, he knew, but she had seemed such 
an unimportant part of the picture—until he met her— 
Jacinth, whose small, proud head, close shingled, looked like 
a boy’s until you saw the great, dark, misty pools of her eyes 
and the curving red of her soft lips drooping in the pallor of 
her face. When they had met at dinner that first night 
Harvey had bent over her hand and then, straightening, had 
looked down into those eyes with a sudden sensation of 
drowning. For a moment he had a vision of himself sinking 
effortlessly into a warm night sea in which phosphorus 
glowed; then her lids had veiled them, and she was with- 
drawing her hand clasped in his. Old Tolliver, muttering 
over his thin soup and breast of chicken, had wondered 
whether the boy really did know how to handle his forks; he 
seemed in such a daze. 


ND so he had been conquered without a struggle. The 
opportunities for that were many. No one else was vis- 
iting in the huge house, and it was natural that they should 
swim together at the foot of the long, green lawn which 
went billowing and rolling down to the water’s edge; it was 
natural also that they should ride together in the afternoons, 
or walking should swing side by side along the country roads. 
At night he had sung to her, acceptably enough, as Tolliver 
had sardonically informed him, his tenor voice floating 
over the terrace. Once they had danced together to the 
radio, and he had held the girl stiffly far from him, con- 
sumed with terror lest he crush her close to his breast. 
It had been a fool’s Paradise, a dream so fragile that even 
the gentlest awakening would shatter it, with Isaac Tol- 
liyer brooding over it, amused perhaps, waiting that moment 
when in his opinion this whippersnapper of a clerk should 
have gone far enough. 

His hand that held the strings had jerked at last, and 
Harvey Laimbeer had been dragged back to consciousness, 
awake and cruelly hurt. 

There had been a look once or twice in Jacinth’s eyes, 
quickly averted, a pressure of fingers as he had helped her 


(Continued on Page 49) 














































SHE WAS SO YOUNG, SO CAKELESS, AND THIS MIGHT BE HER 








LAST 


NIGHT ALIVE 


WAS THE FESTIVAL OF LANTERNS, WHEN ALL THE WORLD WAS GAY. 
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FOR THOUGH WE STARVE TOMORROW FOR LACK 


The Festival of Lanterns 


eu] N THE mat huts all along the river bank they had 

4| been fashioning lanterns out of bamboo and col- 

ored paper for the past week—gay and gallant 

lanterns shaped like fishes and flowers and aero- 

=a43] planes, and some there were that had faces like 

clocks. Presently, with a little candle in their insides like a 
caged star, they would be hung up in 
the trees and on the river bank and 
in front of the little houses. For it 
was the Festival of Lanterns, when 
all the world was gay. Old Burmese 
men, so old that their knees seemed 
hardly strong enough to support their 
sticklike bodies, tottered about the 
dusty streets, playing with little wax 
candles, sticking them up in rows in 
front of the mat houses—a twinkling 
row to every house, no matter how 
tumble-down, no matter how poor. 
For though we starve tomorrow for 
lack of rice, tonight we must have 
lights. It is the Festival of Lanterns. 


By DoroTHY BLAcK 


I/ustrated by Henry J. Soulen 


The sun went down into the river like a large 
golden penny dropped into an opalescent money 
box, and white paddy birds came 
winging over the face of the waters 
on that night of the open- 
ing of the Feast. In every 
tree the gallant lanterns 
swung. On every-iouse a 
little line of candles twin- 
kled, pert as a row 
of stars. 

And little Bur- 
mese children, cop- 
per colored and 
naked as the sky, 
went hand in hand, 


in clusters, from dusty street to dusty street, from house to 
house, round eyed along the river bank, pointing out to one 
another the flowers and the fishes and the birds, all with 
lights twinkling in their insides. 

“O-ma-lay-lo!’”’ said the Burmese children. ‘“‘It is the 
Festival of Lanterns.” 

In a big white bungalow that stood at the water’s edge, 
like some vast animal crept down in the dusk to drink, two 
people were decorating their house, but for another reason. 
All around the house the jungle had been cleared, and the river 
bank whipped into some semblance of an English garden. 


NDER the veranda a black-and-white myna, or Asiatic 

starling, in a cage said at intervals in a low, hoarse 
voice: ‘“‘Good morning, everybody’; then imitated with 
unnecessary vigor the noise of a mowing machine mowing 
the lawn. 

We first see Dick in the act of stepping back to admire rose- 
brocade curtains and a carved Chinese screen. Dick had 
tat aggressive youth which so tires a man of forty-five. His 
very hair, coal-black, that nothing would ever make lie 
straight, suggested virility and vim. 
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OF RICE, TONIGHT WE MUST HAVE LIGHTS 


He disengaged himself from another length of rose bro- 
cade, which was lying on the floor, and went on: “I used to 
look upon this house once as rather a barracks. But now 
it’s ”” He paused for lack of a word, and scratched his 
rose. 

Dolly turned from the top of her stepladder and smiled 
iown at him. ‘‘What?”’ she said, provokingly. 

““Heaven!”’ he said in an awed voice. 


JOR he was a mere man, although he was so full of youth 

- and virility and vim, and he wasn’t used to heaven yet. 
He was in that state when he still felt there might come, 
any moment, a knock at the door, and there would stand 
nis Burmese servant with the early tea, with the matutinal 
banana, with his eternal singsong: 

“Thakin—Thakin—it is six of the clock.” 

Then the rose-brocade curtains, and the Chinese screen, 
and the soft blue carpet, and all those other feminine touches 
that make so much difference about a house, would vanish 
like smoke rings blown in an idle moment, or like a dream 

vhen the night is over. And he would find himself alone in 
he empty bungalow, back again in those other days—with 
part of an old sheet strung on a string across his bedroom 
window to hide the secrets of his toilet from the world; back 
in the days when he sometimes said to his servant: ‘This 
house must be dusted.” 

“Thakin, how can one dust without dusters?” his servant 
would amiably make reply. 

Dick positively could not imagine. He always wrote 
down, there and then, upon his blotter, a note about ordering 
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GAY AND GALLANT LANTERNS SHAPED LIKE FISHES AND FLOWERS 


dusters. But the chaukidar would change his blotting paper, 

and there was another good resolution lost forever. And 

the spiders rioted and increased exceedingly, and lizards 

bred in the roof and tittered to one another at private 

jokes—‘“‘Tick-tick. Tick-a-tick-a-tick’’—all through the 

breathless days and the endless nights until Dolly came. 
There were moments still when Dick 

held his breath, afraid he must surely 

wake up and find Dolly back in Eng- 

land, and the only bond between them 

that unsatisfying weekly mail—and 

the old sheet back on its string across 

the window to hide the secrets of his 

toilet from the world. 
Can we wonder that the man was a 

little drunken, and unhinged, and un- 

bearable to his elders, when he never 

did wake? When the days crept by 

and he still heard Dolly singing about 

the house, or saw her, swathed in rose 

brocade, her mouth full of pins, emerg- 

ing from this room or that room in- 

tent upon the business of making a 

home? Or came upon her, seated cross- 

legged on the veranda, cutting out with 

nail scissors creations that would pres- 

ently rival those of Messrs. Paquin, 

Worth, and Delong? Can we wonder 

that he came to regard himself as some- 

thing of a superman who, unaided, had 


accumulated all these riches into what had once been a 
tumble-down barn of a house? 

Dolly, seeing him lost in meditation, smiled at him in wise- 
mother fashion. ‘Nice old thing, to be pleased about it 
all!’’ she said. 

They wandered round hand in hand from room to room, 
looking at the improvements which had turned that shabby 
bungalow into a home. They ended up on the veranda, look- 

ing over the river. One could see the Burmese vil- 
lage from there, all decorated with paper lanterns 
that mirrored themselves in the water, some like 
fishes, and some like flowers, and some with the 
faces of clocks—lights a-twinkle in their insides, so 
that you seemed to be living in a gay and careless 
land of pantomime. 


ss HAT a lot of kids these people are!” said 

Dick, leaning over the veranda rail, his shoul- 

der against hers. “‘ Wasting all this time and money 

on a lot of nonsense!” 

Dolly sighed. She said, “I don’t know, Dick. I 

think it’s rather charming. The only really silly 

thing is to lose your love of life and stop be- 
lieving in anything.” 

He dreamed on. ‘“‘When the feast is over 

they take the lanterns down and put them, 

all lit up, in the river. And the tide 

takes them away out tosea. I suppose 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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SHE DREW CLOSER STEP BY STEP, FASCINATED AS BY THE EYES OF A SERPENT 

















ma | AH ALA CHANDLER was 
w9)]| brought up under a stern 

@| parent — her father; her 
8%| mother was almost a by- 
Banus! stander. Jahala was a 
taJ4a| beautiful child; she grew 
Y Ary into a beautiful young 
ba eee} woman; she was esthetic, 
She roamed, as a child, through 









artistic. 
the woods, dancing in innocent abandon 
merely to keep time with waving leaves and 
nodding flowers. Her father found her danc- 
ing one day when she was little more than a babe and made 
her take an oath, a solemn oath on the Bible, to cherish 
modesty; to avoid evil associates. 

And her father’s stern oversight never relaxed when she 
grew up. Once she took part in a school entertainment and 
was bitterly censored for it by him. But to dance was part 
of her nature; she could not resist the call of her talent. She 
saved her money and went to New York. Almost at once her 
talent, her name, her innocence, her ability to shield herself 
put her into the way of fame. 

A producer, Brophy by name, sees her dance and engages 
her. He sees money; he sees a feature such as no other 
producer along Broadway can find. 

And all the while Jahala is unspoiled by Broadway. 


xX 


HATEVER else may be said of Brophy, he was shrewd 
and a showman. Niggardly as he was in matters of 
ordinary life and of business, he was lavish, even prodigal, 
in striving for effects in his productions. It was a weakness. 


Dance Magic 


The Story of .Jahala 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


IMustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


It brought him sleepless nights and self-accusation, but he 
could not help it, for he had become a sort of addict. He 
would spend twenty thousand dollars upon a scene and then 
suffer remorse for weeks. He spent money upon Jahala. 

It was boasted in publicity which came later that she 
danced in the most expensive set ever presented upon the 
American stage. And Brophy dropped it into his revue as a 
surprise. 

Jahala was not advertised. On a Monday night she was 
there in her gorgeous setting, filling what Brophy called a 
hole in his show. Even on the program of that evening’s 
performance her name did not appear; simply the curtains 
opened and there was the set; a thing of astounding expen- 
siveness and beauty—and there was Jahala. It was Brophy 
who saw the value of billing her so—as Jahala. To him the 
name had an exotic sound, and he knew his audiences loved 
the exotic in its dancers. No more was she Jahala Chandler. 


Throughout the period of her effulgence 
she was Jahala, and that was fitting, for, as 
she danced, as the spot followed her, the 
floodlights touched her with their magic 
glow and rendered her at once etherial, oc- 
cult, and humanly surpassingly desirable, 
she was repeating to herself as she had so 
often repeated: ‘‘I am Jahala. Iam Jahala.” 

But that first night! It has pecome the 
fashion in New York to drop casually into 
conversation the information that you were 
present on that first night when Jahala was 
given to the world. For it was then she was born, then that 
she was herself for the first time, then that the art which had 
smoldered and seethed within her burst into gldmorous flame. 

The audience started to applaud the set, but as Jahala 
entered the clapping ceased. It was a sudden thing, that 
startled change from uproar to silence, broken only by the 
softly sensuous, bizarre, mysterious vibration from violin 
strings. 


NCE —but only for an instant—in her dressing room as 
she stood with spirit poised waiting for her call, did the 
shadow of a blight fall upon the evening. She glanced at 
herself in the long mirror, lovingly, proudly—and then it 
seemed she heard her father’s voice: ‘‘Do you swear that 
you won’t ever so long as you live do so again, and that you 
will hide your nakedness as a decent woman should? Do you 
swear you won’t ever have traffic with lewdness and im- 
morality?”’ 
Her image in the glass stared back at her, not glowing now 
with life and beauty, glamorous, proud to forgetfulness that 
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it was of common flesh and not superior to death itself. For 
an instant that is not what she saw, but a girl who seemed to 
her for the moment no better than naked, who cowered and 
wished to let fall her long hair over her. 

The moment passed, but it was to return in the days to 
come. 

It was her call! -At the leaping of her heart the apparition 
vanished; she opened the door and stepped out upon the 
stage, conscious of curious eyes, conscious of prowling figures 
in overalls, of clustered chorus girls upon the iron stairway, 
of the bustling stage manager, of Brophy himself, who 
trotted in an elephantine way to meet her. 

“Knock ’em dead, m’ dear. Is it a set, I ask you? For 
what it cost I could buy me a steam yacht. You ain’t nerv- 
ous?” 

She brushed past him—he was negligible, nonexistent — 
and took the position from which she was to make her en- 
trance, alone in the world, the last of living things—Jahala! 
The curtains parted upon applause, and then the music drew 
her on into that hush which followed. Was there an audience 
there? She did not know. She danced, but it was not for 
them; it was for herself, to satisfy that longing of her soul, 
that hunger which had urged and hauled and jostled her 
along the path she had walked toward this night. Hers was 
a poignant joy and she abandoned herself to it, a joy at 
once sensuous and spiritual, of the earth and of the illimitable 
spaces above the earth. 


AVISHING! Like a shock was the sheer, pure loveliness 

of it, a masterpiece of the dancer’s art! An outpouring 

of imprisoned genius! Inspired! The audience sat 

forward in its seats to be closer to her; it breathed a great, 
deep breath and then was very still. 

Then it ended as she was suddenly still, crouching before 

them, her forehead bent to the floor of the stage. The cur- 

tains rustled and soughed together, hiding her from their 
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eyes. And then applause, frantic, hysterical applause, 
an outburst of emotion. But in that wildly clapping audi- 
ence were some few who knew what the rest could only feel 
and never express—that they had seen the masterpiece of a 
great artist. 

They clapped for her, stamped for her, called for her. 
Curtain call after curtain call! But she would not dance 
again, even though Brophy ordered it, cursed and threatened 
as he ordered it. She knew better than he or the audience. 
She must not dance again, must leave with them that thing 
which had gone out from her to touch and to stir them. 

Brophy pleaded, stamped and gibbered. Her strong 


young arm thrust him aside, and she ran to her dressing 


room, the door of which she slammed in his face. There she 
stood; before the long mirror she stood and stared into it, 
raising her arms above her head as she glowed with sensuous 
ecstasy. 

“T’m Jahala! I’m Jahala!”’ she cried triumphantly. 

Outside, the stage manager was patting Brophy’s shoulder, 
congratulating him, quieting him. ‘“‘She’s a wow! She’s the 
biggest thing on Broadway.” 

“But what a disposition, what a temperament! 

“She’s goin’ to be hot to handle, Mr. Brophy, but .we’ve 
handled ’em before.” 

“Handle! Mac, I tell it to you, she thinks she could have 
made the world in three days and not need six at all.” 

“Well,” said Mac, “I ain’t sure but what she’s right.” 

There were flowers in her dressing room—a huge ostenta- 
tious display from Brophy, roses from her artist friends, a 
box from Dandini, even a pitiful, somehow. wistful bouquet 
from Petrie. And. in Leach Norcott’s tribute was a note 
bidding her expect him after the performance. He was one 
whose entrée into the backstage world was unquestioned. 

Brophy, who from time to time had rapped vainly upon 
her door, came once again wheedlingly to tell her a friend was 
there. ‘“‘If it’s Mr. Norcott he may come in,”’ she said. 


” 
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And presently Leach entered, a splendid example of class 
and breeding, handsome, self-possessed, a gentleman to the 
eye who, beside the gross figure of Brophy, seemed every- 
thing that is fine and courtly in this civilization of ours. 

“‘Jahala,”’ he said, and his eyes were bright with aroused 
interest, ‘‘all my congratulations. You were glorious.’’ He 
bent in a mock genuflection. “I stand humbly before a 
great artist.” 

“You liked me? People liked me?” 


a HEY loved you,” he said, “and I was proud of you. 

Only my powerful will restrained me from turning to my 
neighbor—a perfect stranger—to brag that I was going to 
take you to a little supper tonight.” 

*‘Are you?” asked Jahala. 

“But,” said Brophy, ‘‘Mr. Norcott, I make a plan to cele- 
brate with a supper myself.” 

Leach spared him a glance; that was all. Brophy shrugged 
his pudgy shoulders and grimaced. 

““We were all here to see you,”’ Leach said, ‘‘and the rest 
are biting their nails with impatience to see you. I wouldn’t 
let them come back. I wanted to congratulate you all by 
myself.’’ 

‘And that was nice—as nice as your flowers,”’ Jahala said. 
“T’m ready.” 

The dark recesses of the stage, the black cavern above, the 
shadowy flies and spectral ropes, the centered glare of light 
beyond were all of dream stuff to Jahala as Norcott led her 
to the stage door and out upon the street. He was wise in 
his silence; it was gracious of him to allow her to enjoy these 
first moments of triumph in the secret places of her heart. 

It was a small party of eight, old friends of three or four 
months’ standing; all but Teddy, who seemed like something 
out of the dim past. She had known Teddy a year. Jahala 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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IT WAS ONE OF NORCOTT’S CHARMING EVENINGS. 


JAHALA 





LOVED HIM; SHE LOVED TEDDY; SHE LOVED EVERYBODY 
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Sussy OY 5 IIR. Ie Leaf! By ye Herford 


ok Pussy who aspires to be Canaries make a kind of noise The Goldfish never make a sound, 
Respected by the Family The Family, it seems, enjoys— But just go round and round and round; 
Must curb all cravings kittenish A noise that sounds like “cheep—cheep—cheep!” What earthly use they are, unless 

For pet Canary Bird or Fish. That racks my nerves and spoils my sleep. It is for food, I cannot guess! 


So I must make New Year's carouse 

On cream and chase the Catnip Mouse. 

They call me, morning, noon and night, 
“Poor Pussy” —and “Poor Pussy’s” right! 
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BY HERBERT PHOTOS., INC. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER BYRD 


Chis Hero Business 





| rer| Il NINE O’CLOCK on the 
| f by <>) morning of May 9, 1926, 
| Fea ke Or (R. Floyd Bennett and I circled 
ee 
| 
| 
| 





wae) the North Pole in our plane. 

x 9*| For the first time in history 

“4| that grim goal was seen from the air. On 
<ém| the way north we gazed on several hun- 
0 ERE “| dred thousands of square miles of unex- 
plored territory. This flight will always be the great thrill 
of my life. But strange to say, my greatest discovery came 
on my return home. 

We arrived at New York on the morning of June 22, 1926. 
We were met by the mayor’s official tug, the Macom, on 
hoard of which were several official welcoming committees, a 
dvlegation from Congress, a regiment of newspaper reporters, 
and enough photographers to man a battleship. 

For half an hour I was tossed about like a leaf in a storm. 

hen a friend cornered me. I could see he was laboring 
inder high tension. 

He spoke feverishly: 

“We arrive at the Battery at noon. You will be presented 
vith a medal and the keys to the city at twelve-fifteen. You 
will make two speeches in reply. At lunch you will make 
‘nother speech. At four-thirty-two we leave for Washing- 
(on. On arrival you will be met by a committee of welcome. 
(wenty minutes later President Coolidge will present you 
vith a gold medal. You will make a speech ——’”’ 

“But I’m not a speech maker,”’ I protested. 


Handshakes, Cameras and Crowds 


M* FRIEND seemed to grind his teeth. ‘Makes not 
the slightest difference,’’ he snapped. ‘‘ You are now a 
national hero. You ——”’ 

I felt myself whirled bodily about. ‘Look up, comman- 
der. Stick an eye on that airplane up there,” yelled some- 
one. 


Involuntarily I glanced skyward. Twenty cameras 
clicked Ay 


rae) 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ByRD 


U.S. M., Retired 


A heavy man jostled against me. ‘I want you to meet the 
president of the ——’”’ He didn’t finish. I found myself 
grasping the hand of an important-looking individual. 

“You are a national hero,’ he declared. “I am 
pleased ss 

“Be sure you speak of leaving this port in the mayor’s 
speech,” broke a hoarse whisper in one ear. My feverish 
friend again. 

Before I could answer, the broad-shouldered chairman of 
the reception committee elbowed his way in. 

““Excuse me, commander, but these fellows want a picture 
of you and your mother.’”’” Ten more cameras infiltrated 
through the crowd. I began to feel like a promising halfback 
who has to carry the ball at every down. Things got worse 
rapidly. Between the erupting fireboats, the airplanes and 
the yacht escorts I felt a stiff neck coming on. The whistles 
were deafgning. 

The scene at the Battery resembled a riot. Somehow a 
parade was formed. As we passed up Broadway the air grew 
thick with a blizzard of paper streamers and confetti. The 
sidewalks were packed with people. Traffic stopped. 





The City Hall was surrounded by a dense mass of “hu- 


manity. A cordon of mounted police kept open just enough 
space to let our party pass. We wound up into the cere- 
monial chambers. The auditorium was jammed to its doors. 
The oratory began. .. . 

And so on all that day, ending with President Coolidge’s 
presentation in Washington that night. And all the next 
day. And the next, and the next. The high point came in 
Richmond. I am a Virginian; my brother, Harry, is the 
governor of Virginia. The whole town turned out the night 
we arrived. There were glare-lights, speeches and brass 
bands; a swirling friendly multitude. - 

Through it all recurred again and again the words, ‘‘ You 
are a national heronow. .. .” 


What did it mean? I asked myself the 
question; but could find no answer. I asked 
my friends. But all they would reply was the 
same refrain in one form or another, ‘‘ Don’t 
you know you are a national hero now?” 

Of course I realized that an adventure like our polar flight 
aroused great public interest. I knew before I left that there 
would be a certain amount of risk in crossing the polar ice, 
just as there is in any flight over an unknown terrain. I 
had gumption enough to see that such a stunt is great stuff 
for the publicity hounds. 


What ts a National Hero? 


is my idea of a national hero was somebody like George 
Washington or John J. Pershing. They had held the 
safety of our country in their hands. They had suffered the 
agony of long campaigns. They had led armies to victory 
against a public enemy. 

I hadn’t done anything so valiant. Nor did Bobby Jones, 
or Gertrude Ederle, who came after me. 

“Yes, they are national heroes, too,’’ admitted a news- 
paperman whom I queried about this curiously American 
phenomenon. 

“But what is a national hero, and why?” I persisted. 

“Oh, someone who’s worth two columns and a front-page 
streamer, fireboats and a basket of medals,’’ came the cyn- 
ical reply. 

But I wasn’t satisfied; not when I thought of the thou- 
sands of American citizens who had grasped my hand since 
my return; and of the tens of thousands of jubilant letters 
and telegrams that had reached me. 

No, there was something more, something deeper. 

The first inkling of the greatest discovery in my life came 
in Washington just before I faced the President and a large 
audience of distinguished diplomats. I had never spoken 
before so august an assemblage. To rehearse some of the 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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HIS ROAR WAS IN 
| A TONGUE UN- 
KNOWN, BUT THE 
ARABS WERE NOT 
| AWARE OF ANY- 
THING LACKING IN 
HIS ELOQUENCE 






































XXVIII 


@|\LL that day when Laurence Ogle and 
sray| Madame Momoro parted, there were 
@4| no tourists for the great white camel to 
48! carry, nor any for the two tall brown 
e81 camels, also of superior breed, his com- 
%#4] panions in waiting. The white camel 
€@s} was not actually white, the color of his 
ee “| fine long hair being old ivory deepen- 
ing to creamed coffee; but he was famed as ‘“‘the white 
camel” and so called by the Arabs and by the travelers 
who came to this oasis. Moreover, the white camel was 
distinguished among his kind not only for his color but for 
his voice. The voice of any camel has a wide range in 
pessimistic eloquence; beyond question a camel has a 
vocabulary and can say many things, all of them discon- 
tented. Without flattery it can be said that this master of 
patience is at the same time the world’s supreme artist in 
the expression of discontent—a seeming paradox hinting 
that at least the one virtue is not its own reward—and 
discontent is always inharmonious. No one has ever 
thought the camel’s utterance musical; in it there is too 
much that is prehistoric, and, in spite of his long association 
with man, too much that is uncultivated. It was an Oriental 
ear, accustomed to the painful speech of camels, that re- 
joiced in a perfect contrast when the voice of the turtle was 
heard in the land. 














OMPARED to the voice of the white camel the voices 

of other camels were the voices of doves; and it is diffi- 
cult to resist the impression that he recognized his own talent 
and frankly wished for the applause of the many. Through- 
out all this bright February afternoon the dissonances of his 
querulous oratory caused acute anguish to a person whose 
suffering was already sharp enough without any assistance 
from camels. Laurence Ogle’s open windows, in the second 
story of the hotel, were directly opposite the white camel’s 





The Plutocrat 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 
I/ustrated by *foseph Simont 


station across the road, and not sixty feet away, whereas the 
white camel was easily audible at six hundred. The afflicted 
gentleman lay upon his bed, fevered and prostrated by an 
outrageous headache that had come upon him almost with- 
out warning during those last brief moments of tragi-comedy 
at Madame Momoro’s door. Stumbling away after his ex- 
pulsion, he realized that his own head, not her golden one, 
was the scene of an explosion; and thus he had gone woe- 
fully down the corridor to his own room; and there he fell 
at once upon his bed. 

His windows, long doors of glass, were open, and for a 
little time he preferred them to be so; then, as his head grew 
worse the ejaculations of the white camel became blows of 
pain. He would have risen to close the windows and shut out 
a little of the sound; but the mere thought of lifting that 
stricken head of his was unendurable; he could only lie upon 
his back and do his wincing by clenching his hot hands. 
Even the light buzz of the tiny flies in the screenless room 
brought added pain; and when he half opened his dreary 
eyes he could see them, dozens of hateful little egoistic specks 
of life, irregularly circling about his chandelier. The chan- 
delier was of brass, somewhat dulled, and he wished that it 
might have been of any other metal, except pale gold. 

Twice during that purgatorial afternoon there were great 
commotions outside. The first was the result of inspirations 
derived from the white camel by two passing donkeys and an 


Arab dog. The two donkeys brayed, beginning their 
uproarious protests with the suddenness of unpremedi- 
tated murder; the two brown camels added their raw 
voices to that of the white one; and the dog barked with 
a falsetto passion of shrillness in regular half-second in- 
tervals until even the ears and temper of some stoic Arab 
were impaired; the dog completed his staccato with a 
shriek that became faint in distance abruptly achieved. 
This was only a casual disturbance among the lower 
orders, however; but the second one, not long after the 
first, had a basis of human intent and calculation. Automo- 
bile engines racked the air before the principal doors of the 
hotel, just below Ogle’s room; there was a thumping as of 
trunks upon the roof of a closed car; porters were noisy in 
argument; there were many outcries of Arabs and French 
together, and a tom-tom appoached hurriedly, growing 
louder, accompanied by a stentorian negro voice incessantly 
bellowing “‘Hz! Hi! Hi!” There was then the sudden yell- 
ing of a crowd, as upon the consummation of some expected 
great appearance, and then the tinkling of many thrown 
coins and a wild laughter that astonished the agonized lis- 
tener above. Were Arabs laughing? If they were, it was 
the first time he had heard them. 


HE automobile horns blatted insistently; the acute Arab 
yelling became impassioned; more and more coins tinkled. 
French voices cried, ‘‘Merci! Merci, monsieur!’’ and ‘You 
come soon back, please!’”’ Then the little horns were heard 
from a distance; the tom-tom thumped jubilantly away 
toward the Arab quarter, growing fainter; only the white 
camel did anything obnoxious; and the neighborhood set- 
tled down to phlegmatic eventlessness in the warm February 
sunshine. 
The sufferer understood that a stirring and unusual de- 
parture had just taken place; it might possibly have been 
Orthe the Eighteenth and the princes’ pput the dimensions 
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of the disturbance indicated something much more im- 
portant. Ogle became convinced that Tinker and his family 
had just set out upon their journey to Tunis. 

After nightfall, when a valet de chambre came to his room, 
he had the man bring him some tablets, and so presently 
slept; but when he awoke in the morning he was still fever- 
ish, though of the pain in his head there remained only a 
dulled reminiscence. 

He felt weak, and, having no interest in anything he 
might accomplish by rising, remained in bed. 


OWEVER, he sent to the bank agency for his letters and 

at noon they were brought to him upon a tray of toast 
and coffee. Only one was of importance to him, and that 
was the only one he opened; it was from the manager of 
The Pastoral Scene. 

Dear Mr. Ogle: I suppose by the time you get this, if you have 
been receiving the New York papers, you will not be ‘surprised to 
hear that the bottom fell out of our business pretty disappoint- 
ingly. None of us here expected anything of the sort from the 
way it went at the start, and it is only another warning that in 
this business you never can tell. After those big weeks we started 
with, and even doing fine business the worst week in the year, 
when every one of the best attractions fell off worse than we did, 
just before Christmas, there wasn’t a man in our office wouldn’t 
have bet all he owned that we were set for a full season and 
probably two. Of course we realized our advance business had 
not developed the way it ought to, but the way the box office 
showed up every night right along we were absolutely positive 
the advance would be coming in strong right away. 

Well, you can’t account for it unless it was just that the public 
satisfied its curiosity and we didn’t have enough to hold them 
after that. There have been 17 openings in the short space of 
time since our own, and they all hurt our business more or less. 
Some of them are freak shows that arouse more curiosity than 
ours, but everybody is going to them just now to see if they can 
guess what they 
mean, and others of 
the new shows are so 
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I advanced you $1000 on acct. future royalties 
the Sat. before you sailed, as you will recall, 
everything being squared between us to that date. 
This left you owing me the $1000 advanced 
which we both fully expected would be practically 
covered by the next week’s royalties, but that 
was the week we had the drop. I figure that the 
total royalties due you by Sat. night next when 
we close will amt. to about $750 to $800 which 
will leave you oweing me between $200 and $250 
or somewhere around there. Any- 
how you will receive the complete 
box-office statement very soon after 
this, and you can remit me the exact 
amt. at your convenience. 

I am sorry I haven’t better news, 
but we are all pretty down in the 
mouth about this and the only thing 
we can say is that it is just the luck 
of the theatrical business and no- 
body’s fault. I would add that I 
have not lost faith in yourself and 
any time in future, if I am in a po- 
sition to produce a new play and 
you have a script to submit, I will be 
glad to give it my best considera- 
tion. With all good wishes I re- 
main Yours faithfully, 

Jos. LEHREN. 

Ogle relapsed upon his pillow. ‘‘That’s the answer!” he 
murmured. ‘I’ve written for the few, after all!”” And the 
sound of his whispered laughter might have driven a nervous 
listener from the room. 

He had counted upon a noble brood of chickens because 
the first had been hatched so prettily; but, after the first, 
no more at all were hatched; and his mistake was serious. 
He had assumed with unquestioning confidence that Lehren 
would be sending him weekly drafts from New York—large, 









comfortable sums such as those 
few first generous weeks had 
produced; he had felt no doubt 
in the world that he would 

| receive them regularly for a 
. ee length of time so pleasantly in- 

nt definite that it had appeared 
to his sanguine youthfulness as 
virtually permanent. At least 
it had appeared permanent 
enough for him to indulge him- 
self with one of the more ex- 
pensive cabins on an expensive 
steamer and to embark upon an 
elaborate voyage with his sup- 
plies actually in hand limited 
to a small letter of credit—a 
provision just amply sufficient 
until his drafts should begin to 
arrive from Lehren. But now, until he 
could write another play and get it ‘‘on,” 
or do other kinds of writing there would 
be nothing. Moreover, he had paid M. 
Cayzac for the automobile and the chauffeur’s expenses 
through to Tunis in advance; the hospitality he had ex- 
tended to a luxurious lady and her son had been far from 
niggardly; and upon his letter of credit there now remained 
at his disposal the sum of sixty-seven dollars. 

Out of this and some French money in his pocketbook 
he must settle his account at the hotel, which doubtless 
would include that of Madame Momoro and her son, since 
they had been his guests in this inclusive manner through- 

out the excursion. 
Then he must get 
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new ones are so much | 
rawer that they’re 
getting them all. 
Anyhow the whole 
theatrical situation is 
bad, except for a very 
few. Both of Geo. 
Ebert’s productions 
ire already in the 
storehouse and most 
of these 17 new ones 
will be there soon as f 
well as some of the | 
old standbys. 4 
I hope you will not 
think our hard luck 
is due to any lack of 
effort on my part. I 
had faith in your play i 
and I still think that 
if the theater would 
have shown a more 
liberal policy about 
the guarantee we 
might have pulled it | 
out. But we had to l 
do over 10,000 to | 
tay, as I am in no I 
position to stand any 
more drain on my 
resources, and I am 
out a pretty heavy 
loss on the venture. 
When the theater 
wouldn’t abate acent 
on the guarantee 
they made me give 
them, there was 
nothing else to do but 
ict the company have 
their notices. Of 
ourse it is no use 
rying todo anything 
n the road. 
As we are closing 
next Saturday night | 
id it looks like a | 
isiness of only | 
yout 3300 this week, | 
iless the Sat. busi- | 
ss pulls it up a lit- 
e, your royalties of 
urse will be pretty 
small. This is a per- | 
nal disappoint- | 
icnt to me, as I had 
hoped and fully ex- 
pected to be sending 
‘ou big checks to 
pend over there, but 
is a matter of fact I 
vill probably have to 
sorrow about $4000 
nyself to clean up. 
lf anything goes 
hrough to pull us a 
little way up out of 
this deep hole I will 
let you know, but 
present prospects 
would not warrant | 
any confidence in it. 








seilles or Naples by 
sea, and still have 
enough money left 
to pay his passage 
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back to New York. 
This was his im- 
mediate problem 
and the — r ap- 
peared to be of an 
overwhelming sim- 
plicity: It could not 
be done. 





HAT employ- 

ment, he won- 
dered, could be 
found among the 
Saharan oases by 
an American play- 
wright who knew 
but the one trade 
and had failed at 
that? How long 
did it take to be- 
come sophisticated 
as a camel driver? 
Could he write real- 
ism for the Ouled 
girls to play, since 
they were indeed 
realists, too, though 
their ambition was 
frankly for the 
many? And then 
remembering his 
first talk with the 
poet and the painter 
in the smoking 
room of the Duum- 
vir, when they had 
all three posed for 
the statuesque 
French lady and for 
one another, airing 
themselves and 
their nonsense 
about Art, the pros- 
trate Laurence 
groaned in sickened 
revulsion. It was 
that ancient bit of 
naiveté, ‘‘For the 
few,” that brought 
this sound of nausea 
from him; and 
again his whispered 
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you would probably ee 
like to know how we 
stand I will giveA 
you a rough ide:he 





WHEN HE CAME NEAR THERE WAS A CHANGE IN HER THAT 


FOR A GIRL TO BE TOO PERSONAL 


SHOWED HOW DANGEROUS IT IS 


(Continued on 
Page 138) 
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Lewpieville 


By ROSE O’ NEILL 


Such a jolly thing just occurred at 
Kewpieville. A little boy giant came 
to pay a New Year's call. He had to 
lie on the ground to look in nicely, and 
he was very careful not to mess things 
up. The Kewps entertained him with 
music and acrobatics. 

And Scootles enjoyed the occasion, as she had never happened to 
meet a giant before in her travels. 

Everybody made New Year's resolutions. The little giant resolved 
not to rattle about and tip things over. 

Even Uncle Hob resolved to look very pleasant for a whole year, 
and that was quite a resolution. Poor dear, it won't be his fault if 
he forgets occasionally. He can't help being a goblin. 

In the meantime, 
his niece, Miss Katy 
O’Kewp, is perfectly 
delighted. 


Scootles swore off making extensive tours without 
first mentioning the idea to her poor, worried parents. 
She repented considerably, but was chirked up almost 
at once by Johnny McKewp. (Johnny decided, hence- 
forth, to wear a ribbon of the most fashionable shade 
round his tummy to add to the general flavor of gayety.) 
Johnny McKewp and Katy O’Kewp firmly resolved to have 
as beautiful a time as possible for the next 365 days. Katy felt 
that it wouldn't be a very hard thing to do, now that Uncle Hob 
had resolved to leave off scowling, and Johnny agreed with her. 
He was all dressed up, you see, and tremendously pleased with 
himself, as one might expect under the circumstances. 
Scootles said to Johnny, “I do toddle off so dreadfully often and 
I suppose my parents have a right to get worried about me.” 
“Never mind,” said Johnny, “I'll bet your parents are as proud 
as Punch to have such a great tourist for a baby daughter.” 
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FRAU COSIMA 


WAGNER 


i) 


a 


Some Memories and Reflections 


IV 
Ge HORTLY 
eens after I heard 


a S| of the burn- 
; ap * ing of the 
mmo) Mi etropol- 
itan I was taken ill, and 
the autumn of 1892 was 
spent under the care of 

physician. It has 
never been my habit to 
endeavor to excite com- 
passion in the hearts of 
either my friends or my 
public. One who is 
pitied is never fully be- 
lieved in or admired. 
But during my entire 
career I never knew a 
day without pain or a 
month of private life 
without unhappiness. 
Yet I believe I can congratulate myself on having impressed 
all who knew me as always being perfectly well and per- 
fectly happy. 

Between my illness, the canceled American season, the 
knowledge that all the money I had earned had gone to pay 
my debts, and my anxiety as to when I could or would sing 
again, that fall of 1892 managed to be a most depressing one; 
so much so that when I received an offer, at the end of 
November, to go to Spain to sing Elsa in Lohengrin in De- 

ember, I accepted immediately and got up from my bed in 
der to fill the engagement; a rash proceeding for which I 
Was to pay in full later. 

Chis month’s engagement in Spain, in spite of the effort 
it entailed, proved to have many compensations. One of 

em was that a most charming woman, Madame Osma by 

me, introduced Julian and me to some of the most de- 
htful people in Madrid. 

Madame Osma was the daughter of the Conde Valencia. 
ind the Count, interestingly enough, was not her father, 
ut her mother, a paradox brought about by the Salic law 
‘1 Spain, which permits the women of a family to inherit 
itle in lieu of any male heir. 






LILLIAN NORDICA 


( ye Spanish hosts gave several unique parties for us. 
\¥“ After my first performance in Lohengrin the artist Ma- 
©razo arranged a musical evening at his studio at which 
several gypsy women, who had heard me the night before as 
‘Isa, demonstrated in turn their art of singing for me. Dur- 
ing the course of the afternoon one of these gypsy singers 
offered me a glass of wine, which I was about to refuse when 
| caught mine host signaling surreptitiously for me to drink 
it. He afterward explained that, had I not done so, the 
singers would have been gravely affronted, considered that 
I wished to indicate that I despised them, and probably 
would have left the house at once. 

_ Another who made our visit to Spain delightful was that 
interesting and intellectual woman, the Duchesse d’Albe, 
to whom we owe the discovery of a great number of the 
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original documents of Cervantes and Columbus. Those 
who attended the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 may re- 
call seeing some of them, as the Duchess sent a number to 
be placed on exhibition there. 

Her husband, the Duc d’Albe, was a great lover of sport, 
but was so exceedingly small—although extremely well 
made—that he had to be strapped on the box of his coach 
and have bands of leather fastened about his wrists in order 
to be able to drive his four-in-hand. And yet this miniature 
of a man proved to us beyond a shadow of a doubt that he 
was larger than his ancestor, the famous Duc of the Wars 
of the Netherlands, whose heroic deeds would have seemed 
to be possible only to a physical colossus. But such was not 
the case, for when our Duc d’Albe wanted to wear his mighty 
ancestor’s armor to a fancy-dress ball he found it was so 
much too small for him that he could not get into it! Ap- 
parently size has nothing to do with valor. 

It was Sir Henry Drummond Woolfe, however, who, in 
making our Christmas a real English Christmas, put the 
crowning touch on our delightful sojourn in Spain. 

After that I had a relapse as payment for my good times 
and had to be hurried back to Paris and to bed, where I 
remained until a short time before I left for London and 
the season there. 


It was during that 
season—in 1894—-that I 
sang my first perform- 
ance of the Nozze di 
Figaro in London. 

Madame Nordica 
was the Countess; Zélie 
de Lussan, Cherubino; 
Edouard de Reszke, 
the Count; and Maurel, 
Figaro. Because 
Edouard de Reszke was 
believed to be too large 
to look well in the cos- 
tumes of the Louis XV 
period, we were told 
that we must wear those 
of the Louis XIII—or 
Henrietta Maria period, 
as it was called in Eng- 
land—and forthwith I 
had some made in London from my own designs. That was 
the year that I created the réle of the heroine in L. E. 
Bach’s The Lady of Longford. And it was through this 
roéle that I came to know the real Lady of Longford, now 
the Dowager Countess of Radnor. Bach’s opera did not last, 
but at least it afforded me the opportunity of knowing its 
delightful namesake intimately. 


EAMES IN PARIS, 1892 


ile in Die Meistersinger, was another new role that I 
added to my repertoire that season. I sang it in Italian 
with Jean de Reszke, Edouard de Reszke and the great 
Pol Plancon. This translation was made by a rather un- 
prosperous Italian by the name of Mezzucato. Signor 
Mezzucato deserved a far greater place in the world of music 
than the one that was conceded to him, for his translation 
was masterly. I believe it was never published. We learned 
it, at least, from a score in which it had been interpolated 
in red ink in his own handwriting. 

It was that season in London that I sang Elizabeth in 
French, apropos of which one of the administrators of the 
opera made the astounding statement that Wagner would 
never be heard in any language but French in three or four 
years’ time! 

That year I sang again by command at a Buckingham 
Palace concert, an event that is really worth a paragraph or 
two of description. The Buckingham Palace concerts took 
place in the great ballroom of the Palace. At one end was 
the stage, and at the other the dais, upon which were placed 
the thrones of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who always 
represented the Queen, and the. chairs to accommodate 
their families and Court. On either side of the great room 
were tiers of seats for the audience, which faced neither the 
thrones nor the stage but an aisle, perhaps thirty feet wide, 
which extended the length of the room. As it was an oc- 
casion that called for everyone’s most magnificent costumes, 
jewels, uniforms and decorations, the audience, when seated 
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‘Usce on a Pedestal 


Own REWARD. As recently as a generation ago parents 

taught this line to their children at the earliest possible age. 
Tens of thousands of sermons took it as their text. It was printed, 
painted, knitted in wool, picked out in samplers, framed as a motto 
and hung in millions of homes. Politicians incapable of an honest 
thought orsentiment or action recognized its merit—for oratorical pur- 
poses only. Then cynical novelists began writing realism to disprove 
its application. Jesters toyed with it in musical comedy and on the 
vaudeville stage. Very gradually it lost its pungency for all the hosts 
of the frivolous minded. Only the steadfast puritans clung to it and 
believed in it. 

But it was not until the approach of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century that the Artistic World of the great metropolis of 
New York—that is, the world of art and letters and decoration that 
sets the fashions in reading, thinking and entertainment—agreed 
almost unanimously to label it as bunk and substitute in its stead the 
aphorism: ONLY VICE IS INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE. To bolster 
up the verdict of the go-getter modernists and realists, a younger 
generation of wits and snappy literati ground out a table of new 
mottoes as guides and rubrics for all who might aspire to honorable 
mention in an enlarged and revised hall of fame. Here is a partial list: 


Virtue is the Punishment of the Drab. 

Love is an Anzemic Form of Passion. 

Religion is Bunk. 

Reverence is a Survival of Medieval Serfdom. 

All Wisdom is Founded on Experiment, Not Experience. 

All Who Pretend to Do Good are Shams and Liars. 

Homes are Antiquated Prisons That Ferment Dullness. 

Dishonor Thy Father and Mother for Their Intolerable Stupidity. 

Repression or Reserve is a Cover for Seething Sin. 

There are No Impulses Save Sex Impulses. 

There are No Appeals Save Sex Appeals. 

Only Morons Believe There is a Soul. 

Genius Must Respect No Privacies or Traditions. 

Artistic Entertainment Must Deal Only With the Morbid, the Sordid, the 
Degenerate and the Vicious. 

All Crime is Relative and Should be Exalted, Condoned and Explained as the 
Penalty of Attempted Civilization. 

There is No Innocence Save in the Protoplasm. 

Psychoanalysis Has Explained Original Sin and Proved the Essential and 
Inherent Viciousness of Infants. 

There Never Was a Hero, a Good Man, a Good Woman Who Could Not be 
Explained as a Monster of Animalism, Selfishness and Cant—Overwhelm- 
ingly So in the Case of All Americans. 


r | “HERE was once a puritanical axiom which ran: VIRTUE IS ITS 


F YOU follow the drama, the fiction, the biography and some of 

the philosophy of the day that draws all the attention of the major 
critics who shine in the headlines of the metropolitan press, you could 
go on with this list of mottoes endlessly until you had reversed and 
ridiculed every thought and principle that have been woven into the 
background of intellectual progress since chaos. You could ransack 
bedlam at random for the ravings of the violently insane and offer 
each babbling phrase as an epigram to justify the extremes of mod- 
ernism. There are no restraints, no curbs, no limitations. ' 

For the younger generation it is exciting and stimulating, and they 
cheer it on. They get the same kick out of it that comes from the 
“honest” bootlegger’s moonshine hooch. The elder generation, having 
cut all fetters and bonds that might at least have bridled the coltish 
juniors, sit supinely by in a dull daze of discontent which is swiftly 
interpreted as acquiescence. 

Every now and then a bishop or a snappy educator with many 
degrees to butter his insignificance, or possibly a royalty from the 


supercivilized Balkans, informs the timid multitude of elders that the 
wild-romping and vice-worshiping younger ge eneration are the bright- 
est hopes of mankind that have appeared since the destruction of At- 
lantis. There is no insipid modesty or nonsense about them. They 
know they are wonderful and it shines out of them like celestial rays. 
When they raise hell they raise hell with a joyous selfishness and dis- 
regard of the feelings, the property and the rights of others that is 
admirable beyond measure of praise. 

When they curse and blaspheme, when they get disgustingly drunk 
and broadcast their wisdom concerning sex degeneracy and sinless 
immoralities, they have shown the way of relieving mediocre lives of 
the crushing dreariness of existence. When they are the sons and 
daughters of the very rich they are particularly superb and gracious as 
patterns and models. 

And the timid multitudes of parents and grandparents swallow 
these indorsements—lavishly headlined and editorialized in the news- 
papers—of flaming youth and accept the easiest way out by doing 
nothing about it. The great Doctor Slush says it is all right and really 
a fine thing to encourage; ditto the great Professor Mush and the 
great Reverend Gush, the exalted Bishop Brass and Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess of Plotz. What timid souls dare venture contro- 
versy with these eminencies ? 


HE theatrical producers in New York who are making fortunes 

out of intolerable indecencies need only stick their tongues in their 
cheeks and announce brazenly that they are giving the public the 
highest of high art in educational drama, to silence all opposition. 
They can count on the support of the critics, who seem to have lost 
all sense of smell, as well as aptitude for discrimination. 

The critics as a group have battled their way to prominence by 
explaining the supernal excellences of all literature that exaggerates 
or overemphasizes vice, degeneracy and hypocrisy. They refer us back 
to the golden age of George II when Gay and Congreve, Fielding and 
Smollett shocked the remnants of Cromwellian Puritanism and gave 
the world a gay and sparkling wit that drew chiefly on sex and moral 
delinquencies for its theme. They hail each and every Lilliputian of 
letters in their social circles as modern Gays and Congreves, or budding 
Smolletts, Sternes and Fieldings who should be allowed even greater 
latitude in shocking frankness than were ever sought by the early 
eighteenth-century giants. 

They evidently forget the censorships and revulsions that came in 
later periods—with the one exception of the Victorian era, which they 
have condemned as the dullest and dreariest passage of time in the 
progress of human affairs. 

Likewise they shower their garlands of praise upon every little 
self-appointed biographer who comes along to expose the viciousness 
of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Abraham Lincoln or any other famous personage in the early history of 
the United States. They applaud the raking over of every dungheap 
of scandal and gossip that missed exploitation by earlier biographers, 
and seek to convince us that the more odorous each dirty little rumor 
they uncover, the more surely it must be founded in fact. So we lose 
sight of the good deeds or the great deeds of great men in a welter of 
supposititious nastiness, and their aim and the aim of their publishers 
is accomplished. 

Such is the present-day pedestal of vice, and whether it survives 
or not depends on the will of those who have it in their power either 
to prop it up or tear it down. It can survive only by the assistance 
and acquiescence of those who control and direct the public opinion 
of the times. 
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_ @hristianity in Asia Today 


ITI 


=| ATHERING impressions and information con- 
cerning Christian missionary work throughout 
Asia began in South India. The place was the 
3) | city of Madura, with its vast century-old temple 
el) tc Siva, second oniy to Benares in the north as 
the chief place of pilgrimage for the devout Hindus of all 
India. Here as elsewhere one of the things I asked of various 
missionaries and teachers in the Christian schools was: What 
concrete thing in their teaching did they find most effective 
as an appeal to a non-Christian; what New Testament story 
or parable or saying of Jesus was most likely to start the 
Hindu on the road away from his own faith? 

Almost invariably the Catholic missionaries declared that 
the story of the crucifixion was the most effective because of 
its appeal to the emotions and the sympathies of the Indians. 
Protestant workers said that Saint John’s was the most effec- 
tive of the four Gospels because of the 
fact that it was more philosophical than \ 
the other three, and all Indians love 
philosophy and mysticism. But the ( 
Protestants were rather vague as to the ugh, a 
relative effects of different Bible stories. es 
There is, as a rule, much teaching and 
Bible reading before any sign of con- 
version is given, if ever, and the teacher 
has no means of knowing 
what has been the most effec- 
tive thing. 

So I tried to get the infor- 
mation from the taught in- 
stead of from the teacher and 
put the equivalent of the 
question to an Indian student 
in the Parsumalai School at 
Madura. Before repeating his 
reply it is well to call attention to 
the fact that young people, as well 
as old, in India speak of religious 
matters with absolute naturalness 
aid spontaneity. There is no em- 
harrassment about it and no pose. 
They will discuss the spiritual dif- 
ferences between two religions as 

ely and eagerly as a boy at home 

| discuss the relative merits of 
1'val baseball teams. So utterances 
‘iuich would set the modern Amer- 
in youngster down among his as- 
clates as a mawkish sort of prig 
- hypocrite must be inter- 
vreted differently when com- 
1g from a young Indian. 
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Good Samaritan 


at WAS the story of the 
Good Samaritan as con- 
trasted with a commonplace ~ 
incident in Indian life that 

started me definitely toward 

Christianity,” replied the boy 

at Parsumalai. ‘Until then I had no thought 
of becoming Christian. On the contrary, I 
took a young fellow’s delight in being de- 
fiant about it and made a practice of Bible : 
reading to find passages that I could criticize =< 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


Illustrated by L. F: Wilford 


and ridicule. I could find no fault with the Good Samaritan 
story, which I was familiar with, but it made no special im- 
pression on me until one day a Brahman who was giving me 
instruction became enraged because an outcaste boy 
walked too close to where we were sitting. There was 
no other offense, but the Brahman beat that boy un- 
mercifully. Then I got my contrast with the Good 
Samaritan and wondered if Christianity were not right 
after all. When I was sure of it after more thinking I 
was beaten myself. My father did it when I told him 
I was going to become Christian. Also he tied 
me up with ropes at home for a week to give me 
opportunity to change my mind. Then they 
turned me out. I went to a Christian school 
and was taken in.” 

In this boy’s room at the school 
dormitory the pictures on the wall 
were those of Christ, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Doctor Benjamin Jowett and 

( Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
: He said that before making his 


religions which had no caste system 
as a sub- 
stitute for 
Hinduism. “I turned 
away from Bud- 
dhism,”’ he said, “‘ be- 
cause Buddha was not 
divine and his reli- 


\ gion denies that I have 

a soul. Mohammed- 

. anism is the religion 
of conquest. Its fol- 

lowers have invaded 

India and enslaved 
my people. The 

Roman Catholics 

have almost as 

’ much ritual as 

Yee there is in the 
A Hindu temples 
CHK & VNx8 and I did not 
(PES | want that.”” This 
student’s argu- 

\ ment against 


Catholicism, by 

the way, works 

just the other 

way with many 

thousands of 

Hindus, towhom 

the color and greater sym- 

bolism of the Catholic 

services appeal as an off- 

set for what they are los- 

ing in forsaking the Hindu 
temples. 

I asked the boy what 

difference there was be- 

tween Christians and 


4 final choice he had considered various 8, 


Mohammedans so far as conquest was 
concerned and if the Christians had 
not also invaded his India and taken 
it into their own control. 

“Yes, that is true, but there is a big 
difference,’’ he replied. ‘‘ The Moham- 
medan invasion was in direct accord 
with their religion and ordered by it. 
There is nothing of the sort called for 
in the New Testament, and my Eng- 
lish and American teachers have con- 
vinced me that I am not to judge 
their religion by the records of their 
governments and business people.” 

Another boy, a student in the Amer- 
ican College at Madura, told me that 
the Bible story which had finally won 
him was that of the Prodigal Son. “I 
am not a Christian yet,’ he said. 
“That is, I have not gone the whole 
way of being baptized, but Iam going 
to. Then I will be a prodigal son my- 
self, so far as leaving home is con- 
cerned. My father has told me that 
I may believe what I like and urges 
me to get all the education I can from 
the Christians, but says that he will put me out of 
the family if I actually go through any formal cere- 
mony of conversion from Hinduism. So I shall be 
homeless within'a month. My father will not take 
me back as the father does in the story of the prodi- 
gal. That is the very reason why that story wins me. I find 
in it a promise and symbol of a kind of fatherhood which is 
much greater than can be found in any Hindu family or 
temple.” 





» 
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In the Temple of Siva 


Y WAY of contrast I found that evening in the temple 

of Siva another boy, who in the course of the day I had 
seen at work in a classroom of the American College. He 
was walking in slow procession with a dozen other devotees 
around the shrine of the planets, a worshiper whose faith 
in Hinduism had received no weakening whatever from his 
Christian education. 

Fortunately my companion of the night in the temple was 
Herbert Arthur Popley, one of the Christian workers at 
Madura and the Y. M.C. A. National Secretary for Chris- 
tian Work through all India. To have tried to see that vast 
twenty-five-acre temple alone by night in the flickering light 
of its thousands of oil torches would have been almost as 
hopeless as trying to see it with a professional guide. Cows 
wandered undisturbed through its miles of dim corridors, 
picking their way among groups of prostrate worshipers or 
beggars. Bats flew in swarms through its dusky arches, 
swirling in and out of the Hall of a Thousand Pillars. Weird 
tolling of shrine and temple bells blended with the clang of 
hammers, for the temple workers were preparing the 
Juggernaut cars for the morning when the images of all the 
gods were to be taken on their annual procession through 
the city to a sacred lake. 

Before every altar scores of men in their loin cloths were 
touching the pavement with their foreheads, as apparently 
unmovable as the gods themselves. Other scores knelt with 


(Continued on Page 134) 





FIARRY BARRETTO’S 

short story, Whata Nice 

Girl Can Do, will hold 

¥4\ double interest for those 
SamE=m*) who have been reading 
Walls of Glass, his newest novel. 
Barretto belongs to a typewriter- 
tapping battalion, whose ranks are 
kept ever filled by deserters from 
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the brigade of business. Said this 


It was convenient to have some 
one to stake me to postage stamps, 
a year or two later, while I was 
learning the recipe for a_ short 
story—and it required some little 
investment! But there are returns 
now, modest, yet encouraging when 
tangibly measured. When I first 

began to receive checks I 


























author the other day: 
“By all the laws of heredity and 
environment I was destined to be a 





LARRY 








shining success in something com- 
mercial. Kindly disposed persons 
said a banker; less kindly disposed 
or perhaps more honest ones said 
a plumber. All my relatives, and 
most of my friends, at that time, 
had found pleasant berths which 
were, or promised to be, lucrative 
in things between the two extremes. 
The town which had the honor to 
be my birthplace is a suburban 
one, so near New York that its inhabitants can be at their 
offices by nine if they catch the 8:21, and back again to mow 
the grass by the sinking sun if they catch the 5:14. 

““No such creature as a writer had ever settled in one of 
those stucco houses beneath placid elms, where the talk was, 
and still is, largely of babies, bonds and cars. There were 
plenty of all three. My family once had met a writer, finding 
him long-haired and unkempt. I was reared in the belief that 
all the breed were odd but interesting, at a distance—consid- 
erable distance. 

“What fired my youthful imagination to write I do not 
know—possibly the Henty books which I devoured or the 
fact that I won an essay prize in the preparatory school to 
which in due course I was sent. At graduation I listened to 
much advice and then tried to please everybody by getting a 
job on a newspaper in Plainfield, New Jersey. My family 
could agree on the respectability of journalism, and for me it 
meant an opportunity to write something—anything. 

“T lasted on that job just one week, and although it hap- 
pened many years ago I still have not the courage to analyze 
my failure. Crestfallen, I took new advice and went to work 
in Wall Street. Sheer hatred of it drove me away. If there 
be romance in debentures I did not find it. 

“Perhaps it would be as well to draw a veil over the next 
few years. I suffered acutely in a dozen jobs, from dry goods 
to writing advertisements for cast-iron pipes. 

“The war found me opening packing cases in a publishing 
house. I had returned to my first love via this circuitous 
route, and although the work was hard I put it down to ex- 
perience. I could at least smell the new bound books even 
though I could not write them. I had long since given up 
sending out stories because I discovered that I had 
nothing to say and evidently editors had discov- 
ered it also. The war was an escape for me. 

“‘T enlisted. My outfit was brigaded with 
the French and there I served for two 
years. On my discharge I found myself 
with a wound stripe, a French War 
Cross—they were passing them out in 
great numbers, hence my luck—and a 
nostalgia for France from which I shall 
never quite recover. 

‘*War had released something in me. 

Those black nights, seared to brilliance 

by dropping flares; those dangerous 
poppy-strewn fields redder than the 
blood spilledon them; the whole pageant 

of living and dying compressed into a 
matter of minutes had made me articulate 
at last. More, I believed I had something 
to say at last. 

“First I wrote a novel, A Conqueror Passes, 
a war book on an unlikely theme, and was 
stunned when it was accepted and published. 
Then I wrote a flock of short stories and on the 
strength of them I married. My wife believed in my work. 
It was she who advised me to cut loose and free-lance. I did 
so with forebodings that have not yet been realized. I wrote 
another novel and then more stories. My third book, Walls 
of Glass, is the most ambitious I have yet attempted. 

*‘In the meanwhile we wandered over Europe, returned to 
New York—where we live in the winter—and for the sum- 
mer bought a four-acre farm at Goshen, N. Y., where I watch 
the grass turning into hay and wonder vaguely what I’m 
going to do about it. I like country life and sophisticated 





HELEN 


R. MARTIN 


resorts like Biarritz and Deauville equally well; we manage 
to combine the two. I have a passion for the theater and 
for that reason do theatrical reviews for the Bookman. 

“Writing is now just a little bit harder than when I 
started my first story because I have vision enough to see my 
inadequacies, and ambition enough to try to overcome them. 
That keeps me busy. If I take it all very seriously it is be- 
cause I have a deep sense of gratitude for the opportunities 
it has brought me—most of which cannot be measured in 
terms of money.” 


N MAE FOSTER JAY’S Marriage is Like That the author 

reveals considerable knowledge of the life of the civil 
engineer and his wife in the field. 

““My autobiography is a very plain and simple tale,”’ she 
writes. “I grew up on an Illinois farm about fifty miles from 
Chicago, was educated at Northwestern University and the 
Dekalb Illinois State Teachers’ College, taught several years 
in Chicago suburbs and in the Seattle schools, when I mar- 
ried a civil engineer—which is another way of saying that I 
didn’t settle down. We have moved twenty-seven times in 
thirteen years. I think friends and relatives feel sorry for me 
because I cannot acquire overstuffed davenports and things. 
Well, I feel sorry for friends and relatives who have to ‘stay 
put.’ Gypsying gets into the blood. Every move is a new 
adventure. Before the war we lived in various Western out- 
posts where my husband was engaged in development work; 
since then we have been in too civilized Illinois, where we are 
identified among the little towns as hard-road folks. 

““As long ago as when I enrolled at Northwestern for an 
A.B. degree, I think I had a sneaking longing to write; for I 

can remember pausing, in looking through the cata- 
logue, at intriguing courses offered in Letters. 

But I smothered the desire for them heroically. 

For in those days, twenty-five years ago, one 
wasn’t considered a student worthy of the 
name unless he was working for an A.B. 
So I struggled with Greek verbs and 
looked with secret envy upon classmates 
who had only to write themes and 
essays. Anything so pleasurable, of 

course, couldn’t be scholarly! 
“My first writing was done just a few 
years ago in the tent I have described 
in Marriage is Like That. We lived 
there, in a little mountain-bound val- 
ley in the Coast Range, through all the 
winter rains, shut off, much of the time, 
from the rest of the world by washouts. 
The huddling hills were gay with red holly 
berries; pungent bay brushed against the 
tent; fog drifted up through all the passes like 
smoke from a world on fire. Editors have been 
suffering ever since because of the loveliness of 

it! Such an environment was enough to start a 
person writing poetry, but I managed to find sufficient out- 
let in descriptive bits, which sold to Sunset, juvenile stories 
which I placed with a nature magazine with which John 
Burroughs was connected, and sketches which were published 
in the magazine section of the Los Angeles Times. 

‘Since then my husband’s vocation has furnished my avo- 
cation. I pump him for plots and crucial incidents connected 
with his work, and submit scripts to his accurate censoring 
eye. Otherwise the things I might be guilty of in figuring 
cubic yardage, or talking Mex to a gang of ditch diggers! 


BARRETTO 


Our Cfamily Album 


volunteered to keep the 
family in motor cars. 
For quite a long time we 
traveled in a flivver. 
Now we have a master 
six. Before long we shall 
change again, and we are 
quite sure that the next will be a 
new eight. And husband is fully 
confident that some day he'll ride 
in an airplane! 

“‘T am not temperamental about 
my writing. I can stir up a cake 
while I work out the next para- 
graph, and darn the socks while I 
hatch a new plot. Regularity is the important thing, it 
seems to me, and I spend two hours at my typewriter early 
each morning. 

““My output of short stories has been small, both because 
I seem to find it necessary to write in leisurely fashion, and 
because the major part of my time is consumed, as yet, with 
other kinds of writing. I have been a monthly contributor 
for six years to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans—method 
articles and children’s stories—and I do more or less of the 
same type of material for other educational publications, 
child-welfare and mothers’ magazines. I contribute quite 
regularly, too, to The Youth’s Companion and _ similar 
periodicals, stories for boys based upon the business and 
ethics of engineering. But it is in the adult short story that 
I find my joy'in writing, and I hope eventually to find courage 
to abandon the other things for it.”’ 








ILLIE, A MENNONITE MAID, hasn’t been _for- 

gotten by most of us. We recall the book, Mrs. Fiske 
as she broke the whip of the bullying father (Erstwhile 
Susan, they called the play—remember?), and the motion 
picture which came afterward. Of course HELEN R. MARTIN 
has written many other stories. But her popularity remains 
keyed in mood with the more or less unforgettable Tillie. 
Hence The Wooing of Weesie is sure to please. For again 
we have the atmosphere and type of characterization which 
this writer employs so successfully. 

“The only uncommon thing about me is extremely com- 
monplace,’’ says Tillie’s creator. ‘‘In this age of perpetual 
motion, when no one ever seems to stay put anywhere; when 
most of my acquaintances have lived in a dozen different 
homes—if not in as many different cities, states or even 
nations; when to be swiftly fleeing from one part of the 
globe to another is the chosen career of many women and 
some men, I have had just two homes in all my life—the one 
in which I was born, reared and married and the one my 
husband and I built soon after our marriage and have dwelt 
in ever since—even in summer, as we live in the suburbs. 

“Of course we take vacations and go to Europe now and 
then. I find I love far better to be a vagabond and roam 
the wide world o’er than to be a respectably permanent (is 
it still respectable to be permanent ?) resident of a provincial 
town. Yet sometimes when I have chafed at the circum- 
stances that bound me so relentlessly to one spot, I have 
realized that for me at least it was to be saved from what 
seems to me the danger of a habitual restlessness, a loss of 
all capacity for repose and regularity of life. 

“The head master of an old and famous school for boys in 
New York once told me that while his students of the city 
were sharper and more alert than those who came in from 
the country, the latter were almost invariably better stu- 
dents, had more power of concentration, were more earnest 
less flippant. 

“But the present up-rooted generation sees only stagna- 
tion in deep-rooted stability. And if they are right —— 
Well, after all, I would rather be a tramp than a Main- 
Streeter, if it has to be a choice. But does it?” 

A few months ago we told the Family about Charles A 
Selden, JOURNAL staff correspondent, having tiffin with 
Dorothy Black, short-story writer, in Rangoon. We added 
that sometime in the autumn of 1926 Miss Black would have 
tiffin with Mr. Selden in New York, so that the score of 
hospitality might be evened. And lo, this has happened— 
not however, until after Miss Black paid a visit to Indepen- 
dence Square. Certain stories are to be the fruit of that visit. 
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IFTEEN of the finest vegetables that grow, all 

blended in this one appetizing, tempting, substantial 
soup! Every hot, invigorating spoonful adding to 
your contentment and revealing to your taste the 
skill of master soup-chefs! 

No wonder you do not stop to think of all the 
different ingredients, of all the care and effort and 
money it has taken to produce such a treat for your 
appetite. Who ever does at such a time? You simply 
know that you never tasted such wonderful vegetable 
soup before and that you are enjoying one of the most 
completely satisfying dishes ever placed before you. 


wv ww 


Baby lima beans of the most enticing flavor. 
Dainty little peas, sweet and nourishing. Country 
Gentleman corn, aristocrat of the fields. Ruddy, 
luscious tomatoes, sun-ripened on the vines. 
Chantenay carrots from the finest gardens in the 
land. White and sweet potatoes, specially selected 
to meet the Campbell's standard of quality. Snow- 
white celery. Choice turnips and cabbage. Okra, 
weet red peppers, parsley fresh every day from our 

vn farms, a touch of onion and leek to heighten 
ie flavor. 

Fine pearl barley and alphabet macaroni. 
rength-giving broth of beef. All of these—and 
ore—are in every plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable 

soup! Because it takes no less than thirty-two 
ifferent ingredients to make the best vegetable soup! 


vw vw 


This soup, with its ideal combination of vegetables, 
ereals, beef broth and condiments is the wholesome 
‘ind of food from which good health and bodily vigor 
are built. Usually in the home kitchen, the water in 
which vegetables are boiled is thrown away. Yet that 
water has absorbed valuable mineral salts. Of course 
all of these are retained in Campbell's Vegetable Soup, 
to build bone and muscle and tissue. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL— 


The most 
delicious 
vegetable soup 
you ever 
tasted! 








How often do you serve vegetable soup on your 
table? Do you fully realize what a useful dish it is 
to you in planning the daily meals? 

For luncheon or supper, Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup is an ideal dish—so filling that often you will 
want very little else—so welcome to the appetite— 
so easily served that you are grateful for the time 
and trouble it saves you. At dinner it provides a 
generous portion of the needed nourishment, again 
making your task that much simpler. 


wv wv 


And the children! What a problem they often 
present to the mother so anxious that their food 
shall give the most benefit! Let them eat often, and 
freely, this most healthful of foods. Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup contains, in a form easily digested 
and readily assimilated, nutrient elements which active 
young bodies require. 


vw v © 


The Campbell's kitchens are a national institution 
of service and helpfulness to the housewife. Giant 
soup tureens of pure nickel and all the latest inven- 
tions of science to insure supreme quality and richness 
of flavor. Colanders of pure nickel with mesh as fine 
as pin-points, saving for the smooth purees only the 
most delicious and nutritious portions of the vege- 
tables. French chefs in spotless white. Everywhere 
a cleanliness that would fill with pride the soul of the 
strictest housewife. 

ewe 


It is our wish and our hope that you will think 
of these Campbell's kitchens as your kitchens. Every 
day they can supply your table with the best food 
that money can buy, adding new brightness and 
enjoyment and healthfulness to your meals. Your 
grocer will supply you at 12 cents a can. 

If only every housewife realized that soup belongs 
in the diet, with the meal or as a meal! It would 
mean better appetites, keener pleasure in the food, 
sounder digestion, healthier children. Serve soup daily! 


SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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Simplicity should be the keynote in the young girl’s room. 


a] VERY girl wants a pretty room. And since 
every girl wants a pretty room, she wants 
to know, too, just what will make it lovely. 
The actual coaxing of some drab little room 
into beauty by doing the actual work her- 
self causes even the hammers and tacks, 

4] the paint pots and needles and thread to 
=] assume the guise of romance. 

Suppose your room is just as ugly as can be; suppose ever 
since you were a wee child you have been bequeathed all the 
hand-me-down pieces of furniture that no one else has 
wanted. What are you going to do about it now? 
First, take stock of assets. Look at the walls. If they are 
shabby, determine on such a lovely new coat of paint for 
the woodwork that father will be inspired to have a pretty 
new plain cream paper put on your walls as a reward for the 
room and you. Look at the bureau. No matter how ugly 
it may be, see if it wouldn’t have an ever so much better ap- 
pearance if it were gayly painted and the mirror detached 
and hung on the wall. See if the shabby schoolgirl desk 
would not look twice the desk it is now if the flaplid were 
dropped to show a bright colored inner lining and a set of 
good-looking desk fittings any girl can make for herself. Look 
at the bed and imagine what a smart counterpane of color 
would do for it, and if it is not a wooden bed that will respond 
to paint of the same stunning color selected for the other pieces 
in the room, consider covering its old-fashioned and shabby 
head and foot boards with straight slips of pretty cretonne. 

Thinking of cretonne will make your eyes jump to the 
windows and you won’t need to be told that rich flowery 
stuff will make your windows dress up the room, and if you 
can duplicate the colors in the cretonne for the predominant 
combination of one or two rag rugs on a newly painted floor, 
you will have very few steps indeed to go toward achieving 
the lovely room I’ve promised you. A little ruffled pad seat 
for the old rocker, plaited silk shades for the lamps, a pillow 
or so covered gayly, a sociable grouping of books here and 
there—what more could any girl want? 
















HE second step in quickly coaxing a shabby room into 

beauty is to give the unrelated furniture pieces the ap- 
pearance of a suit by means of paint. For any girl can paint 
her furniture a charming color, no matter how 
nondescript the pieces may be. Iam sure you have 





Fascinating color schemes give new life and beauty. 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Drawings by Marion Dismant 


a pillow cover or so of this tone. With walls of cream color 
you would want your overdraperies to be of cretonne that 
was predominantly green colored, but with accents of this 
secondary color somewhere in the design. The bedspread 
could be of cream color with a pillow throw of the cretonne. 


F YOU choose peacock blue for your major furniture color, 

use old yellow for accenting notes, which may be interpreted 
by brassware, plain parchment shades and sunny window 
curtains. This accenting color also enhances furniture of old 
blue or midnight blue. Almost any furniture may be painted 
black with decorative effect, especially if Chinese red or 
apple or jade green is used for an enhancement. The same 
may be said of ivory furniture—it is anemic when used 
alone, but in combination with some of the decorative old 
colors, it is given character at once. Ivory furniture with 
curtains of pink or blue would be wholly lacking in distinc- 
tion; but ivory furniture with interiors of Chinese red or 
apple green, with curtains predominating in the chosen 
seconda:* color, could not fail to achieve a scheme quite 
startling in its beauty. 

If you may go astep farther in your refurnishing —and it is 
possible to buy some new furniture with this same idea of 
making the most of it by means of paint—you may choose 
very inexpensive pieces of good lines, though perhaps of 
objectionable finish, or none at all, and by means of a well- 
planned color scheme you may paint them into the appear- 
ance of a suit. Suitable pieces suggest themselves at once: 
a low-post bed of wood, a little bureau with a mirror that 
can be detached, or else a chest of drawers and a mirror 
chosen separately for its nice shape; a dressing table made 
out of a cheap unstained kitchen table or radio table of suit- 
able proportions, made attractive with a flounce that reaches 
to the floor. 

Another suitable method of refurnishing the young girl’s 
room may be achieved by making use of simple types of 





Farmhouse beds rarely cost over ten dollars. 


The lung Girls Room 


old furniture which are to be found in roadside antique shops. 
No matter how your room is furnished now, by replacing 
first the bed, and then the bureau, with some quaint old 
picked-up piece, there will result an entirely new and most 
attractive scheme in no time. Farmhouse beds rarely cost 
over ten dollars; simple chests of drawers may be found 
starting at about this price; and one of those quaint spindled 
washstands with the solid wooden top might be made to serve 
in place of a dressing table or desk. A small dropleaf table, 
some ladderback chairs, and a blanket chest for girlish hopes, 
would form a grouping of furniture which should offer inspi- 
ration for the plain wax finish, or for a gorgeous color scheme 
achieved by paint. 

In using farmhouse antiques for a bedroom scheme, the 
nut brown of the furniture, after it has been refinished in 
wax, seems to call for the simplicity of calico curtains seen 
in contrast with plain walls of cream tone. The calico might 
be chosen for its brilliance of local color, and a very effective 
scheme might be woven around calico of red-orange, bright 
old blue, apple green or rich yellow. Whichever color is 
chosen it should be repeated in rugs of crocheted or woven 
rags. Accessories for a room like this might consist of a 
wrought iron floor lamp with a plaited calico shade, a patch- 
work quilt for the bed, some plain-colored pottery, or a bit 
of pewter. If the patchwork quilt predominates in a certain 
color, it may be used for a spread and this color could be 
repeated in plain window curtains. 


ANY girls may find it particularly easy to fix up an im- 

promptu little room after the studio idea. A cot bed or 
a daybed offers itself for effective covering and future pillow 
grouping; a settle bench with adjustable top is cheap and 
most attractive; Chinese hourglass chairs and Windsors 
furnish the proper atmosphere at low cost. 

Shelves may be built in; perhaps a corner cupboard for a 
few pieces of colorful pottery might be just the thing; and 
a chest of drawers should be selected for its unbedroomlike 
character, and given a grouping of books and candlesticks 
on top. A mirror may be hung elsewhere to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a bedroom bureau. 

In more sophisticated schemes where it is possible to 
use ready-made fine furniture, it is still possible to attain 
distinction through much the same means as have 
been suggested for some of the more homemade 











already seen the possibility of making your old 
things look fine and new with color if you have 
given that little desk of yours a gay-hued interior. 
Now what you want to do is to paint the outside 
of this desk a nice dull color which, though deco- 
rative, will not prove tiresome if used for all the 
major pieces in the room. With the finished desk 
as an encouragement, the painting of the larger 
pieces to match, such as the bureau and wooden 
bed, will follow in due course. Small pieces such as 
chairs may be painted in the major color, or in the 
contrasting color which has been used for the desk 
interior. And as the work progresses you will find 
that the shabbiest old derelicts may be painted 
into beauty. 

So many fascinating color schemes are available 
for giving new life and beauty to disreputable fur- 
niture pieces grouped together in some room. 
Suppose you are fond of green: Choose either a 
jade green or an apple green for the color to paint 
your furniture. With this green you may choose 
either yellow or soft rose for an accenting color 
which may be used in accessories. Whichever ac- 
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schemes. Ina room furnished in new maple, which 
is so delightfully quaint, apple green calico or Eng- 
lish print may be fashioned into delightful flounc- 
ings for bed, dressing table, chair slips and window 
hangings. 

If separate pieces of quaint mahogany are 
grouped together into a dignified whole, it may be 
rendered more personal in character by the use of 
a lovely patchwork quilt for the bedspread, tall 
candlesticks of brass on the chest of drawers, and 
old scent bottles on the lowboy dressing table, 
while braided rugs may adorn the floor. 

If a Sheraton suit has been chosen in ma- 
hogany, its dignity may be enhanced by soft powder 
blue, which needs furniture of sufficient character 
to give this color tone. The blue should be carried 
out in a material resembling silk, preferably of 
taffeta weave, and which is procurable in sunfast 
materials. 

With cream-colored walls and ivory woodwork, 
window curtains and a bedspread of the blue will 
be sufficient; while a few of the accessories might 
be in blue, but even more of them could be effec- 








centing color you have chosen you will probably 
want curtains, lamp shades, bowls for flowers, and 









Many girls find it easy to fix up an impromptu room after the studio idea. 


tively gathered from contrasting colors such as 
yellow and rose. 
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WINTER SPORTS at Mount Royal— 
snow that sparkle with a million tiny flames— 


ski, toboggan against the cold, warm in their 
glistening furs... 


class—yet manage to achieve a skin always smooth, 
soft, flawless in texture. 


of their skin. 





T THE MOUNT ROYAL in Montreal 


166 Women Cjuests 


tell why they find this ‘a perfect soap for the skin” 








A crystal world—diamond-bright air—fields of 





Men and women in love with life, as they skate, 


They go from tropical seas to twenty degrees of 
frost, these pleasure-loving women of the leisure 





How do they do it? What soap do they find, 
pure enough and fine enough to keep their skin 
in perfect condition summer and winter? 

We asked 270 women guests at beautiful Mount 
Royal in Montreal what soap they use for the care 


166 answered, «Woodbury’s Facial Soap!” 

“Soothing —delightful—refreshing,” they said. 
«The only soap that does not irritate my skin.”’ 
“Itis allthata soap should be.” —“A perfect soap!” 





A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also demands 
vreater refinement in the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of famous 
skin treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 

~. ~ » 


ae Sd PTE 
Within a week or ten days after beginning to ~ - 


use Woodbury’s, you will notice an improve- A skp ™ 
N-Yo 
U 
€ 


ment in your complexion. Get a cake today— { 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! Ho 
he — 









Your 
Woodbury 
Treatment 

for ten days 
»® 


Now—the new 
large-size trial set 


















The Andrew Jergens Co. 
1801 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10c please send me the new large-size trial cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
and the booklet, **A Skin You Love to Toueh.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1801 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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“Wrapped in furs, against the glittering background 


of winter—men and women in love with a 
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of the martyr’s sacrifice—‘‘ wandering in deserts 
and mountains and caves, and the holes of the 
earth.’"! How many events in Scripture are asso- 
ciated with caves, one ordinarily does not notice 
until one sees the land. Then one understands 
why Lot, fleeing from Sodom, lodged in a cave;? why the 
five kings at Makkedah were captured in a cave;? why 
David’s life is all bound up with caves at Adullam and Maon 
and En-gedi; why Obadiah hid the prophets in a cave; why 
the Gadarene demoniac abode in sepulchral caves by 
Galilee;> and why to this day so many holy places in the 
land, from the scene of the annunciation at Nazareth or 
the grotto of the nativity at Bethlehem to the shrines of the 
medieval saints, are caves. 

This history of human life in Palestine begins in these 
caverns. Even to an amateur they are intriguing places. I 
shall not forget the day at Beit Jibrin—center of one of the 
most amazing cave cities in the world—when I chose at 
random a hole upon a rough hillside, disappeared into the 
labyrinth below, wandered alone through cavern after cav- 
ern, each bearing signs of ancient habitation, and reémerged 
at last far down the ridge through another opening. Away 
back in the paleolithic age, before 10,000 B.C., flint instru- 
ments tell the tale of human beings in such subterranean 
dwellings, and as late as 3000 B.C. they left their remains 
unmistakably at Gezer. 

Indeed, their vague record still is in our Bible. Behind 
the early races whose antecedents and relationships the 
Hebrews thought they knew are haunting memories of dim 
old peoples—Emim, Zamzummim, Zuzim, Rephaim, Neph- 
ilim, and Horites. They are prehistoric folk, sometimes 
giants, sometimes associated with an old mythology,® and 
occasionally used to explain some contemporary prodigy 
of size, like Og, king of Bashan,’ or some strange survival of 
primitive ways. Not all of them may have been cave men, 
but some were; scholars think that ‘‘cave dweller” is what 
Horite means. 


eAn Oasis and a Bridge 


O FAR back does the story of Palestine go in the Book, 

and the land confirms it. What is written on the page is 
written also in the excavations of a mound like Gezer. First 
come those dim archaic people, of what race we know not, 
and then begin the great invasions—Amorite, Canaanite, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Philistine, Assyrian, Babylonian, Greek, 
Roman, Moslem, Persian, Crusader and British—which, with 
their swift and terrible recurrence, outline the tragic history 
of Palestine. 

There are two ways of thinking about the Holy Land 
which help one to understand its history; it is an oasis and 
a bridge. With desert to the south of it, desert to the east 
of it, crowded by desert against sea save at its narrow north- 
ern neck, it has been, through all its known existence, the 
center of hungry eyes. The population of Arabia, from the 
early Bedouin to the Moslems, recurrently has overflowed 
into this inviting spot. ‘‘They would come up,”’ says the old 
Hebrew record, ‘“‘with their cattle, tents and all, swarming 
like locusts; they and their camels were past numbering, 
and their coming was the ruin of the country.’’® Of such an 
immigration from the desert the Hebrew conquest was one 
example, and so inevitable was this attraction of the Pales- 
tinian oasis for the desert dwellers that from the beginning 
it was foredoomed to numberless invasions. 

Moreover, Palestine is a bridge. The two great civiliza- 
tions of the earliest days grew up around the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and the only roadway between the two lies over 
Palestine. During the long centuries, therefore, when Egypt 
and Assyria were at war, every invading army tramped 
across this little land. When Thutmose III of Egypt, in the 
sixteenth century B.C., wanted to strike his northern foes, 
he came up seventeen times through Palestine; and when 
Allenby, during the Great War, wished to crush the Turks, 
he followed the same route. With every other passage from 
Nineveh or Babylon to the Nile blocked by the Arabian 
Desert except this narrow bridge, Palestine was again fore- 
doomed to be the world’s most cruelly invaded land. 

So far as we know, the Amorites came first—perhaps as 
long ago as 2500 years before Christ—and their remains are 
mostly underground, where archzologists must dig for them. 
Then came the Canaanites, the overflow, it may be, of the 
great Hittite empire to the north, and many a wall that they 
built may still be seen under old Jewish superstructures or 
standing in ruins, as at Jericho. Then Egypt, who had made 
her first known invasion eleven centuries before, decisively 
struck north under the great Thutmose, and the relics of the 
long Egyptian domination are being continually exhumed. 
Then the Philistines came, a seafaring folk from Asia Minor 
or the islands of the Mediterranean, who ravaged the coasts 
of Egypt, and driven north, settled in the great plain be- 
tween the Judean ridge and the sea. 

Before the Philistines fairly were victorious, however, 
from the sea side, the Hebrews already had swept in from 
the desert side and in a series of swift and ruthless raids had 
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eA Pilerimage to Palestine 
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seized the uplands of Ephraim. And after the Hebrews had 
crushed the old Canaanites, conquered the new Philistines, 
and organized their nation around its capital at Jerusalem, 
with shock after shock across the centuries the storm of in- 
vasion and conquest still beat repeatedly upon the people 
and the land. 

Think, for example, what the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
have seen since David, about a thousand years B.C., made 
here the Hebrew capital. I have before me a list of thirty- 
eight sieges which the city has endured; and, interesting as 
it may be to read of them in print, it is far more vivid to 
walk the walls and picture on the spot the invading foes 
who, one after another, cast up their mounds and brought 
up their battering rams against its gates. The dwellers in 
this town have seen Assyrian invasions which wrecked every- 
thing in Judah up to the walls of Jerusalem and stopped. 
They have seen Eygptian armies come to humiliate King 
Rehoboam and steal his treasures! or sweep north against 
Babylon, leaving good King Josiah killed on the way.?, They 
have felt the terrific scourge of the Babylonians themselves, 
who seized the city twice, sacked it utterly, and left it burned 
and empty, “‘a haunt of jackals.” 

Returning from exile, after long years, they saw the Greeks 
come up against them, sacrilegiously to desecrate their temple 
and forbid their sacrifices; and afterward they saw the Ro- 
mans come, impatient at rebellious restlessness, who twice 
sacked the city and, where the temple stood, built at last a 
shrine of Jupiter. 

From these heights about Jerusalem the inhabitants 
have seen the gorgeous processions of the Eastern Christian 
churches move up to the holy places; they have watched 
Chosroes, the Persian, on his furious orgy of fire and slaughter; 
they have seen the Moslem conquest roll in its rising tide. 
Before their eyes the crusaders came and went, the Turks 
swept in for four centuries of blasting rule, and far down 
across the coastal plain they saw the banners of Bonaparte 
sweep up and back again. Last of all, they just have built 
a monument to celebrate the latest invaders, the British 
under Allenby. 

Of course a land whose history has been so laid down in 
successive strata of invasions bears everywhere the marks of 
its experience. To the traveler, newly come, every hilltop 
seems crowned with ruins, every valley a possible paradise 
for excavators. My friend, Professor Badé, while we were 
there, tackled one hilltop just north of Jerusalem and in a 
few weeks had uncovered part of an ancient Jewish city, 
perhaps the true Mizpah, built on Canaanitish foundations. 
There one could see the base of the old citadel with walls 
sixteen feet thick, with oil and water vats and storage cham- 
bers ready for a siege. There even was a great cistern, empty 
and sealed as though deliberately abandoned because cere- 
monially unclean, into which, it may be, in Jeremiah’s day 
the treacherous Ishmael threw the bodies of Gedaliah and 
his friends.’ 

If ever there was a country with “‘sermons in stones”’ it 
is Palestine, so that the traveler who comes with no interest 
in history, no zest for memorials of a long-buried past, had 
better have stayed home. As for folk like the recent trav- 
eler who said, ‘‘Why didn’t somebody tell me that Pales- 
tine is talked of in the Bible? I would have bought one!” 
what a pity that they cannot be sent to Monte Carlo or 
Atlantic City and forbidden to leave. 


Memories of NGllenniums 


AILY, as one travels in the Holy Land, one runs on towns 
where memories of millenniums cluster. Kiriath-jearim, 
nine miles from Jerusalem, isa sample. Here the Ark rested 
for twenty years‘ before David took it up to his new shrine on 
Zion. Here are the remains of a Byzantine church destroyed 
by Chosroes II, the Persian, in the seventh century. Here is 
a beautiful crusader church of the twelfth century and in its 
walls an old stone from the days of Roman occupation. The 
crusaders found it there and used it in building, and one still 
can read the inscription, “Section of the Tenth Legion, the 
Thunderer.”’ 

Palestine is thus a unique, sometimes a bewildering sal- 
magundi of historical allusions. You go to Gadara, south- 
east of the Sea of Galilee, to follow the tour of the Master 
through the Decapolis, and you recall that Vespasian was 
camping there when he heard the news of Nero’s death and 
was hailed Roman Emperor by his soldiers. You scout the 
country around ancient Gaza to see what reminders you 
can find of the Philistines, and you land in Khan Yunes, 
where the Arabs almost captured Napoleon Bonaparte, alone 
with his personal staff, and just missed turning the course of 
history into new channels. 

If I were to choose only two scenes out of scores which so 
light up the history of Palestine, I should select Samaria and 
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Masada. The first lies less than fifty miles north 
of Jerusalem, and the two hours’ ride by motor 
up the north road is an illustration of the com- 
pact historical wealth of Palestine. Some three 
miles out from the city’s gate we pass Tell el-Ful, 
a bare hill now, but once Gibeah, the home and royal resi- 
dence of King Saul.!. A few moments beyond we see the 
remnants of two ancient Roman roads, one leading north to 
Damascus, the other to the seacoast at Cesarea. A little 
over a mile farther we pass Er Ram, an Arab village, the 
old Ramah, where Samuel judged Israel. Five miles beyond 
that we pass through the ancient Beeroth, now Bireh, one 
of the earliest towns that Joshua entered. Leaving it, we 
see on the right Bethel, where Jacob prayed, the Ark once 
rested, Samuel held court, Elisha taught, Jeroboam set up 
his golden calf, and Amos prophesied. Less than four miles 
beyond we run through Jifna, the ancient Gophnah, an 
important town in Roman days, seized by Vespasian in 69 
A.D. A mile and a half farther takes us to ’Ain Sinia, much 
knocked about by shell fire in the last war, when the front 
lines were here. 

Seven and a half miles more and we can see Shiloh, with 
its memories of Eli, Samuel and the holy Ark. A half mile 
farther finds us passing Sinjil, named of old from Raymond 
de Saint Gilles, Count of Toulouse, a crusader. After six- 
teen miles we pass Jacob’s well at Sychar, where Jesus rested, 
and, runn.ng between Mount Gerizim, where the Samaritans 
still worship, and Mount Ebal, where Joshua built an altar, 
we pass the ancient Shechem, famous in tradition and his- 
tory from Abraham to the crusaders under Tancred. Six 
miles beyond we turn off to climb the great hill of Samaria 
itself, the capital city of the northern Kingdom of Israel. 
Where else in the world does one sweep through such a pan- 
orama of history in forty-odd miles? 


At the (ity of Samaria 


LONG day spent at Samaria is well worth while, for this 

is one of the most thoroughly excavated sites in Palestine 
and from its foundation until now its history has been traced 
in its ruins. The ancient city stood on a noble hilltop with 
such breadth of view and such safety in its elevation and 
precipitous flanks that one understands Amos’ picture of its 
proud inhabitants “‘secure in the mountain of Samaria.’” 
Omri, king of Israel, about 875 B.C., bought this hill and 
built here his capital,* and the excavators uncovered his 
palace next the native rock and walked through his halls. 
After him Ahab and Jezebel, of infamous memory but of 
worldly pomp, built here their idolatrous temple to Baal and 
their ‘ivory house.’” 

The excavators found the latter above Omri’s palace, 
faced with white marble, which explains its name. The pal- 
ace of Jeroboam II, whose golden calves at Dan and Bethel 
were the butt of all the prophets afterward, was unearthed 
on the next higher level. Then came records of the Assyrian 
deluge, when in a three years’ siege the armies from the 
Euphrates wrought the final ruin of the Northern Kingdom 
and sacked the city. 

The Assyrian town, built in its place, the excavators 
found.® Remains of a Greek city were over that—the town 
which John Hyrcanus, the Jewish Maccabee, destroyed late 
in the second century B.C. Then came the city which Herod 
the Great built and which Jesus looked upon, impressive 
ruins of which—notably the great basilica—are still above 
ground for all to walk among. Here Philip preached the 
Christian Gospel while it was still in its earliest infancy;’ 
here the crusaders had a bishopric; and here today is a little 
mud-brick Arab village, squalid, malodorous, and full of 
dogs, like a mean and tattered flag on a great masthead 
where once flew some of the noblest banners of the earth. 

We walked for a long time over and around the ancient 
city gates, which still present a striking spectacle as they 
tower high above the sudden drop of the mountain to the 
green, flat plain below. 

At these gates the four lepers lay that time Ben-hadad 
the Syrian besieged the town so closely that famine stalked 
its streets and women ate their children. From here they 
crept down into the camp of the enemy below, found it 
empty, and came back again to herald the good news that 
Ben-hadad’s army had fled. That famous story has still its 
perfect setting on its ancient stage. 

One cannot from this splendid height look over the land- 
scape of the Northern Kingdom, so much more gracious and 
fertile than Judea’s stubborn, stony ridge, without wonder- 
ing why Samaria should have left so little mark on history 
and Jerusalem so rich an influence. For Samaria in the day 
of its power was immeasurably stronger, wealthier, and 
more promising than its southern neighbor. Here was the 
obvious hope of the Hebrew people, not on that dry and 
barren hill of Zion. Yet Jerusalem has risen and still stands, 
potent in history and promising further influence to come, 
while Philistia, Samaria and Trans-Jordan long since have 


(Continued on Page 35) 
1I Samuel x, 26; xv, 34, etc. *Amos vi, 1 I Kings xvi, 24 


‘T Kings xvi, 32 and xxii, 39 °I Kings xii, 27-29 ®II Kings xvii, 24 
7Acts vill, 5 %II Kings vi, 24; vii, 16 
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HAT woman does not look with envy 

at the lovely almond-shaped nails of her 
more soignée sister? Does not shrink back in 
mortification at her own dim, come-as-they- 
may, vari-shaped finger tips? clean but oh, 
sO stupid! Sigh once more for that glistening 
perfection, above all for those pearl-white 
rounded Half Moons and shapely, snowy tips? 


Perfectly shaped Half Moons make the 
nails appear longer and give them the desired 
almond shape. No wonder they are so much 
coveted by the woman who wants to have 
beautiful nails. 

The Half Moon is a pale crescent-shaped 
area just above the nail. Its size and shape 
vary in every individual and in each finger. 
Occasionally t this white area is so small that 
none of it shows above the nail rim. And some 
women do not have Half Moons at all. 


What 
Mr. Warren says 
“Usually,” Nor- 
tham Warren says, 


‘“‘when the Half 


Moons do not show 










This is the dainty anti- 
septic which removes the old 
cuticle that often spoils the 
Half Moons 


in their oval beauty 
it is because the old 
cuticle has not been properly removed and 
the nail rims rightly shaped. 


“The cuticle is really skin that grows in a 
protective rim around the nail base. It con- 
Stantly throws off old tissue that covers up 
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the Half Moons and causes the 
rims to draw so tight to the nail 
they split and crack. You can’t 
cut it away without snipping into 
it, causing it to grow back still 
more unevenly. and just soften- 
ing and pushing back the cuticle breaks it 
and doesn’t remove this old skin either. It 
must be groomed regularly.in a much 
more definite way. 

‘““Somanywomenhadtrouble 
with this part of the manicure 
that | experimented until | 
found a way of removing 
the old tissue and soften- 
ing the cuticle so it 1s easy 
to shape it into perfect e 
ovals and allow the Half ae —S 
Moonstoshow. Thatway ‘ 
is with a liquid—the safe 
antiseptic Cutex Cuticle 
Remover.” 


7tts orange stick and 
cotton dipped in Cutex 


the old skin is softened and 
loosened so it can be removed. 
Then the cuticle is gently 
shaped until the dead cuticle 
which obscures or covers the 





gives your nails. 
your nails more than repays you for the time 








MarTHE REGNIER 


talented and unusually gifted French 


actress and a modiste of artistic abil- ville and Biarritz 
ity as well, says: 








Do you know what 


9 the Half Moons really are? 


- And that some women 
never have them at all? 
Northam Warren, au- 
thority on the care of the 
nails,answers an important 
question on the manicure 
—one that women fre- 
quently ask. 





The improved appearance of 


you spend on them. 


For the final touch of beauty, 
buff your nails with the deli- 
cate Cutex Powder Polish. 
Almost instantly your nails 
are lustrous, radiant. Then 
perhaps, like the French- 
woman, you will want to 
brush on the smart 


Cutex Liquid Polish. 


In attractive sets 


Cutex Sets, containing 
everything for the mani- 

cure, are 35c to $5.00. Sep- 
arate preparations are 35c. 
You will find them in smart 
shops everywhere—not only in 
America but at the exclusive 
little salons in Paris, at Deau- 
- wherever 


This is the Cuticle Cream, - 
to be rubbed into the nail 
base, after removing the dead 
cuticle with Cutex. It keeps the 
rim around the Half Moons 
supple and well shaped 


“Half Moons are 
the distinruishing mark of beauty in 
well kept nails. Since I discovered 
Cutex itis no trouble at all to shape the 
cuticle, revealing the Half Moons.” 


Half Moons is removed. 
Cutex is also an excellent 
bleach. Pass the wet stick 
under the nail tips and every 
hint of stain disappears. 


toilet goods are sold. If you live 
in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. J-1, 85 St. 
Alexander St., Montreal. Or 
see the special offer below. Northam Warren 
—New York, Paris, London. ~~ 






Then rub in Cutex Cuticle Cream— all 
around the nail base. It helps train the 
rims back, and keeps the cuticle soft and 
pliant. 


SEND toc for Introductory Set 
containing Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, emery board, orange 
; . stick, cotton and helpful booklet. 

But remember that just one treatment—if = ,—— an 


you have neglected to train the cuticle prop- 
erly—won’t get the Half Moons to show per- 
fectly. You will need to remove the old cuticle 
and shape the new regularly—once a week. 
Even if you discover that you do not happen 
to have Half Moons yourself, you will be de- 
lighted with the lovely oval shape this care 





NortHaM Warren, Dept. J-1 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 


I enclose toc in stamps or coins for Introductory Set. 
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OMETIMES it takes quite a bit 
of fussing and changing things 
about to get a pleasing deco- 
rative effect in an entrance hall. 

The room is too small or too stretched 
out. Stairs climb down right in the middle 
of every attempt toward a happy ensem- 
ble of furniture. And doors to adjoining 
rooms take up most of the wall space. 


The easiest way out of the small-hall 
dilemma is to begin your decoration 
with the floor. That’s exactly the way 
the simple foyer you see at the right was 
planned. This room has very little space 
for furniture. Yet the vari-toned hand- 
craft floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum con- 
tributes such a decidedly decorative 
touch that neither the smallness of the 
room nor the lack of furniture is ap- 
parent. 

Now glance at the smaller illustration 
above. An effect of width has been added 
to the long narrow hall by the use of an 
Armstrong Floor in twelve-inch black 
and white blocks. Because of the color 
contrasts, this floor also brings added 
light where it is needed most. 


et 











Of course, no two rooms present the 
same problem. Yet practically every 
decorative need has been anticipated in 
the many new floor designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleam—marble tile inlaids, © 
two-toned Jaspés, marbleized effects, 
printed figured designs, and the latest 
in linoleum design, the new Embossed 
Handcraft Tile Inlaids. 


You can see all these new linoleum 
floor designs at good department, furni- 
ture, and linoleum stores near you. The 
merchant you visit will gladly tell you how 
these floors can be laid for permanence 
—cemented in place over builders’ dead- 
ening felt. He will also submit estimates 
for any room of your house after you Ramee 
have selected the pattern that best fits your 
needs. You can is sure you see genuine Armstrong’s 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


faded without fruit. The geographical reason for this su- 
premacy of Jerusalem in Palestine is clear; compared with 
any other city in the land it is hard to approach, difficult to 
besiege on its rocky, waterless ridge. The seacoast plain of 
Sharon is beautifully fruitful, symbolic in the Scripture of 
afiluence and plenty, but it always has been open to world 
conquerors and their trampling hosts. Samaria and Esdrae- 
Jon are much more fertile than Judea, but all through history 
they have been too accessible, too alluring to invasion and 
conquest. Trans-Jordan is prosperous and plentiful com- 
pared with the dour land about Jerusalem, and we can sym- 
pathize with the wish of Gad and Reuben to stay there 
rather than cross into Palestine itself,' but it has always been 
open to the pressure of attacking Bedouin when, as the 
prelude to Job says, ‘the Arabs made a foray.’ Judea 
alone, austere, grim, forbidding, has stood aloof; has sus- 
tained her thirty-eight sieges, to be sure, but with the 
preponderant advantage on the side of the besieged; has 
been given time to develop her tradition and make her con- 
tribution—so that while Samaria has fallen from ruin into 
ruin, Jerusalem is the city of three faiths and the race’s 
holiest shrine. 

If Samaria vividly portrays the destruction of the North- 
ern Kingdom, I should choose Masada to typify the disasters 
of Judah. It is, I think, the most tragic spot in the world, 
and it is seldom visited. We got at it by way of the Dead 
Sea, although it can be reached by land across the wilderness. 
A day’s trip by boat from the north shore of the sea brought 
us at evening to our anchorage on the west coast with the 
portentous massif of Masada confronting us. It is a huge 
rock rising fifteen hundred feet sheer out of the Dead Sea 
plain. Torn loose in some ancient cataclysm from its neigh- 
boring range, it stands now disengaged, a solitary, precipi- 
tous block. It is ideally formed by Nature for the purposes 
man once made it serve—a last, desperate refuge in the 
midst of the wilderness, to be defended when all other hopes 
had failed. The Maccabees fortified it in the brave days 
when the Jews were striking for liberty against the Greeks, 
and Herod the Great refortified and pro- 
visioned it as a possible resource in an 
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tortured marl. Beyond the sea the ruins of Kerak shone 
upon their lofty perch, rich in historic memories, from the 
ancient Moabites to the crusaders. To the south we could 
see the southern plain where Zoar lay and Sodom and Go- 
morrah may have been, and to the north we lost the hills of 
Moab in the rising vapor of the sea. On the land side, as 
far as the eye could reach, everything was waste and barren— 
a hot, arid, lifeless desolation inhabited by nothing save 
silence and solitude. And there, eleven miles from the near- 
est spring of any consequence, twenty miles from the near- 
est provisions, was enacted an extraordinary human drama. 


Silva's Wall Remains 


ITUS had taken Jerusalem in 70 A.D. The Jews were 

hopelessly beaten. Outlying cities, like Machzrus, where 
Herod had beheaded John the Baptist, and where now the 
Jewish zealots made a desperate stand, had also fallen. 
Only Masada was left, and here Eleazar and a band of ir- 
reconcilables intrenched themselves. The Roman general, 
Flavius Silva, went to besiege them. He built a wall of rock 
in the Dead Sea plain around the whole massif of Masada 
and shut it in. He planted eight camps of Roman legion- 
aries in the plain to watch the wall. With incredible labor 
he filled in a ramp that connected the western ranges with 
the fortress—it still is there, a monument to the exhaustless 
determination and energy of Rome. Upon that ramp he 
brought his battering rams, and when the outer wall was 
breached and the desperate besieged built still a new and 
inner wall of wood and earth, he set fire to that and killed 
the last hope of the beleaguered. Then Eleazar called his 
men together and when he was through speaking they went 
out to do a bloody deed. First they slew their wives and 
children; then by lot they selected ten men, who slew the 
garrison; then by lot the ten selected one, who slew the 
remaining nine, and when he had searched carefully lest any 
should remain alive and had set on fire the palace, he drove 
his sword through his own body. Nine hundred and sixty 
fell in that compact of suicide, and when the next day the 
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to which my friend, looking into the broiling pit of the Dead 
Sea plain, retorted that he wished Vergil had been equally 
true in saying, “‘The descent to hell is easy.” 

It was indeed an infernal abyss to which we laboriously re- 
turned, a burning, fiery furnace of pitiless heat. If it seemed 
so to us, casual and comfortable travelers, what must it 
have been to those Roman legionaries who camped here and 
brought their engines of war against this impregnable rock, 
and to the Jews also, who in this terrific wilderness made 
their desperate stand for freedom and, failing it, embraced 
death like a bride! 

Intensely interesting as are such individual sites, memo- 
rials of history’s most dramatic moments, there is one place 
in Palestine more important still for the historian. So far as 
I can discover, it is unique—the ancient Beisan—the only 
place in the world where men, leaving behind them the rec- 
ords of their successive civilizations, have lived continuously 
from the stone age to the present time. Originally a bare hill 
of rock strategically placed just where the great plain of 
Esdraelon joins the Jordan valley, it was the natural guard- 
ian of the main highway across the bridge of Palestine. 
Seventy feet of débris were lying over it when the archzolo- 
gists began their work. Beneath more modern accumula- 
tions they ran upon the ruins of the crusaders, an unfinished 
castle begun under Adam, Lord of Béthune in France, who 
called himself Lord of Bessan too. Beneath the crusaders’ 
masonry lay the fallen fort, mosque and dwellings of the 
Arabs who swept into the land the year Mohammed died, 
632 A.D. Beneath these Arab ruins the excavators found the 
city which Jesus knew as Scythopolis. It bore that name for 
nearly a thousand years from the third century B.C. Here 
they found part of the floor and some of the columns of one 
of the fairest churches of its time, built in 400 A.D. and, 
beneath that, some mosaics and bronzes from an earlier 
church, reared a century before and ruined in the persecu- 
tion of the Christians under Julian the Apostate. 

Beneath that, they stood where Jesus may well have 
walked, for Scythopolis was less than twenty miles from 
Nazareth and in his day was a splendid town, exceeding 
Jerusalem in population. There they unearthed the ruins ofa 

Greco-Roman temple sacred to Bacchus, 





with huge Corinthian pillars six feet 





emergency. 

We slept that night by the shore of the 
sea and at five o’clock, as the sun came 
up over the plateau of Moab, we started 
for the ascent. An hour and a half of hard 
walking took us to the mountain’s base. 
No words can picture, no painting repre- 
sent that desert of salt marl through which 
we passed. On the north shore of the 
Dead Sea, near the Jordan’s mouth, one 
sees fantastic carvings of the saline clay 
into all manner of bastions and battle- 
ments, but here, below Masada, they were 
huge, weird, incredible. The marl had 


The Canaanites settle in Palestine . a 
Egyptian domination—Ahmose I to Ikhnaton . 


Approximate ‘Dates for ‘Palestine 
A, te ‘Dat “Palest 


. 1800-1750 B.C. 
. 1580-1375 B.C. 


through, and then burrowed down through 
Roman and Greek remains into plain and 
unexpected relics of the Scythians. These 
wild folk swept in on Palestine about 627 
B.C. Herodotus tells us of them and 


End of paleolithic age. , 10000 B.C. Jeremiah and Zephaniah were stirred to 
The cave dwellers at Gezer < * * 3000 B.C. prophecy by their arrival. Here they left 
The first Semitic invasion—the Amorites . 2500 B.C. their remains for a far-off race of ar- 


cheologists to ponder over. Below them 
lay the most important finds of all, the re- 


weathered into forts and temples, towers 
and terraces, gigantic and eerie, so that, 





as we passed among them, surrounded by 
utter silence and sterility, we could easily 
imagine ourselves in some old, dead world 
whose architecture had outlasted its in- 
habitants. 


Magnificent Desolation 


| sieges writes that there was only 
one open path up Masada, on the east- 
ern ilank, called The Serpent, very steep 
and ‘lifficult. ‘‘To slip is certain destruc- 
tion,” he says, “for on each side yawn 
precipices deep enough to quell all courage 
by terror.” We saw traces of that path 
still, but although a certain Captain War- 
‘ent up it with great risk a generation 
ago, it looks quite inaccessible now. Even 








The Crusader kingdom in Jerusalem . 
The Turks take Palestine . ie 
Napoleon Bonaparte invades Palestine . 
The British seize Jerusalem . 


. 1099-1187 A.D. 


The Hebrews come under Joshua . 1200 B.C. mains of Egyptian domination. One still 
The Philistines arrive aye ae 1184 B.C. can see the superimposed ruins of Egyptian 
David sets up his kingdom in Jerusalem. . . . 1000 B.C. altars marked ““Rameses II” and “Seti 
The Northern and Southern kingdoms divide . ; 937 B.C. I,” and the great Egyptian fortress, whose 
2 : ‘ charred walls yet were standing six feet 
The Assyrians take Samaria; Northern Kingdom ends . ; 722 B.C. high when the excavators found them, goes 
The Babylonians twice sack Jerusalem; the Exile begins. 597 and 586 B.C. back a century before the Hebrews ps 
The Jewish community isreéstablished in Judah underthePersians 538-520 B.C. 
Alexander the Great conquers Syria . 333 B.C. ; 
Palestine ruled by the Greeks . eee 320-142 B.C. “Upon its Own Mound” 
The Maccabean age of Jewish independence. . 142-63 B.C. ’ 
Pompey captures Jerusalem forRome. ....... 63 B.C. ITHIN sight of these very walls ten 
Herod the Great becomes Jewish king, under Rome . 37 B.C. Phe miles away Gideon defeated the Mid- 
Titus puts down the Jewish revolt and sacks Jerusalem 970 A.D. — . pies pica - prvi — 
Hadrian crushes the Bar-Khokhba revolt and destroys Jerusalem 132-135 A.D. = es Pea bn ban Pog a. ee 
Jerusalem, a Christian city, visited by Saint Helena 326A. D. Jabesh-Gilead in a midnight raid took 
Chosroes II, the Persian, raids Palestine 616 A.D. down the bodies for honorable burial;* 
The Moslems capture Jerusalem. 636 A.D. and these walls—called in the old days 


Beth-shean—were burned, probably by 


1516 A.D. David, as the charred bricks and melted 
1799 A.D. metals of the ruins unmistakably revealed. 
1918 A. D. What more will be disclosed as the hill is 


leveled, who can tell? But trial shafts 
down to the rock already have brought up 














When we felt our way along the range and 
Clambered up an abrupt wadi to the 
ridge s top and then across the old ramp which the Romans 
built when they took the fortress nineteen hundred years 
ago, the climb was fatiguing enough. 

‘he top of Masada’s rock, as Conder measured it, is a 
Plat cau 350 yards one way by 690 yards another. The walls, 
built by the Maccabees and Herod the Great, still are in 
tumbled ruins along its edge, and the palace, citadel and 
fortress, which Josephus describes as frowning there, one still 
can clamber over. Save for a few Christian ruins of which no 
history exists, it is as though no one had been there since the 
day the Romans left. Even the round rocks hurled by their 
catapults against the walls are lying on the ground. 

The view is one of magnificent desolation, extraordinarily 
‘pressive. Josephus exaggerates when he says that down 
the precipices upon every side the ravines were ‘‘of such 
vast depth that the eye could not reach their bottoms,”’ but 
I know how he felt when he wrote it. Far below to the east- 


ward was the Dead Sea across the wilderness of torn and 
Numbers xxxii 2Job i, 15 M. 


in 











Romans entered the fortress, two women and five children, 
who had hid themselves, were the only survivors in Masada. 

Today, on that desolate height where in the centuries 
since only a few have come to disturb the scene, one feels as 
though the ancient tragedy had been enacted yesterday. 
The great wall which Silva built in the plain to shut Masada 
in still is there. The Roman camps are outlined yet in stone, 
plainly visible from the height—the walls and gates and the 
locations of the separate tents as distinct as though they had 
just been occupied. If any Roman soldier could come back 
after these nineteen centuries he could go at once to the place 
where his tent stood and enter into the circle of stone which 
his hands piled. The headquarters camp, largest of all, 
where Silva pitched his standard, still is where Josephus 
described it, and the great ramp, unbelievable unless one has 
seen it, still bridges the chasm to the fortress gates. 

As we were negotiating our difficult climb down the sheer 
declivities on our return I quoted from Vergil—‘“‘Perchance 
even these things it will be pleasant sometime to remember,” 


flint instruments that carry the story far 
back to the cave men. 

We came to this amazing place from Megiddo, where Doc- 
tor Fisher, who superintended the excavations at Beisan, is 
now at work upon an even more exciting task. Without his 
interpretative explanations we should have understood but 
little of what our eyes saw. With it, Beisan became a mar- 
velous summary of Palestine’s history and a perfect illustra- 
tion of Jeremiah’s word, ‘“‘The city shall be builded upon 
its own mound.’’* As one sees it now, all that “pomp of 
yesterday”’ is ruin and débris. The civilizations that are 
represented there, one by one, have passed off the stage and 
fallen largely on forgetfulness. Here a Corinthian column, 
prone in the dust, speaks of Greece, or frayed and broken 
altar steps recall a shrine of Egypt, or a fragment of stone 
roadway suggests the chariots of Rome, but that is all. Here, 
where empires triumphed, nothing more is left 





1Judges vii ?I Samuel xxxi, 8-13 ibid. ‘Jeremiah xxx, 18. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second in a series of articles by 
Doctor Fosdick. The third will appear in an early issue. 
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Through the Years— 


Don’t let your youth slip away—start now by preserving it in this simple way that 


has proved to thousands that one need never be “middle-aged”—Unless she chooses. 








OUTH is charm, and youth lost 
is charm lost, as every woman 


instinctively realizes. 


To keep youth, keep the skin 
clean and the pores open. Banish 
artificial ways in skin care. Natural 


ways are best. 


Use soap, but be sure it is a soap 
made basically for use on the face. 
Others may prove harsh. That is 
why, largely on expert advice, 
women the world over choose 


Palmolive for facial use. 








HE art of never growing old is the art of 
preserving youth in natural ways. Which 
means, correct skin care every day of one’s life. 


That is the prescription of Youth, according 
to foremost skin specialists of the day .. . and 
the habit of the modern woman. Youth can be 
preserved. Scores of thousands of women are 
doing it; scores of them your own acquaintances. 


The rule starts with proper cleansing of the 
skin and pores with bland and gentle soap— 
with Palmolive and its gentle olive and palm 
lather used in this way. 


Do this regularly and particularly 
at night 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. If your skin is inclined 
to be dry, apply a touch of good cold creaam— 

that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge if you wish. But never leave them 
on over night. They clog the pores, often 


enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 7 


millions let it do for their bodies what it does 


for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then noie 
what an amazing difference one week make;. 9 


Soap from trees ! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth: | 


ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm, and the coconut palm—and no other fa:s 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive Soap is tke 
natural color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its natural grecn 
color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 


Price 


Retail 10 C human hands until you break the 


wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped. 
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I had any special ability 
as an actor. I think I 
knew enough even then 
to realize that no enter- 
tainment given at a chil- 
dren’s party by children 
has ever been anything but a huge suc- 
cess. But I knew that I liked it, and that 
that was the kind of thing I wanted to do, 
and from that moment I never changed 
my mind. 

Joseph and Henry gave me a pressing 
invitation to visit them, and held out the 
prospect of unlimited acting in the cellar 
of their house. I will endeavor to describe 
some of those stirring entertainments 
later. 

The children’s party was the turning 
point which led me to the stage. How I 
was going to get there I had no idea, but I 
hadn’t any doubt that I should arrive 
there sooner or later. My first step toward 
the goal was to join an elocution class. 
And since I may be expected perhaps to 
give some advice to aspirants to the stage, 
I am tempted to say, “Never join an 
elocution class.’” This may be unfair of 
me, because perhaps there are other kinds 
of elocution classes nowadays, and on 
second thought there may be some value 
in the association, if you keep a tight hold 
on yourself. But our master of elocution 
taught us to speak so beautifully, so much 
better and more correctly than anybody 
else in the world, that no theater audience 
could have tolerated us. 


Saved From Perfect Speech 


BELIEVE I was saved from speaking 

beautifully by my association with my 
friends Joseph and Henry. But for them 
I should probably have had the delivery 
which marks one at once as a Shaksperean 
actor. 

But it happened that Joseph and Henry 
were the sons of an actress and an actor. 
Their mother was Nellie Farren, so long 
associated with the old Gaiety Theater, 
under John Hollingshead, and later under 
George Edwardes; she was the darling 
of the London public. 

I don’t recall any actress of my time who 
had such a strong hold on the affections 
of all classes in London, from the Prince 
of Wales—the late King Edward—to the 
poorest gallery boy. Their father, Robert 
Soutar, was a stage manager who will be 
remembered by most of the older theater- 
goers of London. 

Through them I occasionally met actors 
and actresses of the London stage, and I 
found that they spoke and behaved in a 
manner quite different from the members 
of my elocution class; in fact, they seemed 
just like human beings. 

Previous to this time I had never met 
anactor. One of the first I remember see- 
ing off the stage was a dark dashing fellow 
in a cape coat, or a cloak, who swung 
into my father’s office one day to see about 
the printing of a play. He seemed to me 
a striking figure. 

That was Maurice Barrymore, the father 
of the present Barrymore family. 

He was probably looking up some data 
at the library of the British Museum and 
happened into my father’s office because 
it was close by. People of all professions 
drifted in that way. I cannot pass over 
my boyhood without some further refer- 
ence to the British Museum, because dur- 
ing my entire life on the stage I have been 
drawing upon the characters that I met or 
observed during that time, and I am doing 
so still. 

I knew the smell of the British Museum 
almost before I could walk. When my 
mother wanted to get rid of the children 
she sent them into the museum. 

It was a safe place to send a small boy, 
because there were terrible men with long 
wands and black cloaks and eagle eyes 
placed in every corner to correct the man- 
ners and behavior of all visitors, young 
and old. 

Of course it was not at this early age 
that I registered my impressions of char- 


| studies. That came when I entered 


Up the Years From Bloomsbury 


(Continued from Page 11) 


my father’s business at the age of sixteen, 
or thereabouts, and during the year that I 
remained in his office. 

My father was a very popular man. 
He was familiarly known as ‘‘The Duke 
of Bloomsbury ’’— mainly, I suppose, be- 
cause he dressed exceedingly well, always 
wore a monocle and never appeared to be 
doing any work. As a matter of fact he 
had spells of close application to his busi- 
ness. He started three local newspapers, 
any of which might have become a con- 
siderable property if he had had the faculty 
of sustained application. This he unfor- 
tunately lacked. 

He was credited by his business associ- 
ates with wasting an inordinate amount of 
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FATHER OF GEORGE ARLISS 
valuable time in the society of a lot of use- 
less hangers-on of the British Museum, a 
certain literary group of that great and 
wonderful reading room. But he loved 
their society and they had a great regard 
for him, partly for himself and partly be- 
cause he could always be depended upon 
to lend them half a crown in an emer- 
gency —and that emergency was continu- 
ally arising. 

To him and his cronies the old tavern 
days so dear to the heart of Doctor John- 
son had not yet passed away. 

The Museum Tavern was a regular 
meeting place for a picturesque and fasci- 
nating literary fringe—men who got a 
hand-to-mouth existence with their pen, 
and lived heaven knows where, some of 
them men of fine education, many of them 
brilliant writers. Most of the “‘ghosts”’ 
forced into the shadow by the inexorable 
power of rum, brandy or whisky. The 
literary ghost is one whose name never 
appears; his efforts are frequently printed 
as the work of some other author who has 
sufficient commercial ability to command 
publication. 


Mr. Limpenny 


HAD no idea then that I should ever use 

these characters on the stage, but they 
fascinated me and I used to steal into the 
tavern like an alien spy and watch them 
from a corner seat; and without my being 
aware of it they all fell into a pocket of my 
memory. And afterward when I went on 
the stage I used to find them popping up 
and begging for reincarnation. 

Mr. Limpenny I used once in a one-act 
play. He was a delightful person. Tall 
and erect, but very frail. He was sixty or 
so, had a fair mustache and a lingering 
remnant of hair that had’ once been fair. 
He was seedy, very seedy, but so well 
brushed that he looked as though he had 
been carefully varnished. He had beau- 
tiful long white hands of which he was 


obviously but pardon- 
ably proud, for there was 
very little else that could 
be calculated to excite 
his vanity. God had 
given him his hands. 
Just who had given him his clothes he 
had probably ceased to remember. He 
was never known to wear an overcoat or 
gloves even in the severest weather— 
possibly because he never possessed either. 
Although he was unmistakably a man of 
culture, he had a pronounced Oxford ac- 
cent—what is known in America as an 
English accent. If I should meet him he 
would extend a white hand and say “ And 
how is your deah fathah?’’—for all the 
world as though he had not borrowed two 
shillings of him an hour before. 

He always appeared to be dressed for a 
wedding—in a top hat and a frock coat— 
dating back to the days when they were 
still called Prince Alberts—with a white 
handkerchief sticking jauntily out between 
the middle and the top buttons. This 
handkerchief was not intended for use; 
for such emergency another, less virgin, 
was concealed up his sleeve. His out- 
standing peculiarity in costume was that 
he always carried another frock coat, 
folded and thrown airily across the left 
shoulder, much as the gathered ends of 
the cloak were worn in earlier days. As 
far as I know nobody ever discovered why 
he did this. My own theory was that it 
served to cover a shameful spot on the 
shoulder of the coat he was wearing. Any 
character actor will appreciate my desire 
to elaborate so delightful a character. 


The “Theater Royal” 


OME years ago, when Mrs. Fiske pro- 

duced Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, I got a 
great deal of credit for the way I played 
Brendel. As a matter of fact I don’t think I 
deserved it, for it was almost a photo- 
graphic reproduction of one of my British 
Museum group. It was no other than Bill 
Trafford brought back to life. Bill Trafford 
was more than sixty; he was the husband 
ofa teacher of singing. He worea broad hat 
and a flowing mustache. Every gesture of 
Bill’s was broad; he looked as though he 
had been a magnificent tenor in his day — 
but of course he had never had a day. 
But he was grandly optimistic. His day 
was coming; it was always coming. Great 
schemes for revolutionizing music, for the 
invention of instruments needed for gener- 
ations in every orchestra, for the building 
of magnificent schools of music. 

“ Arliss,”” he said to my father one day 
when I was present at the tavern—‘‘ Ar- 
liss, you now have the opportunity of 
being able to say to your children in years 
to come, ‘Children, I once had the privi- 
lege of lending Bill Trafford a shilling.’”’ 

From the moment of my meeting with 
the Soutar boys, my time was entirely 
given up to preparation for the stage. 
Not, I am bound to confess, the kind of 
preparation that includes dancing mas- 
ters, fencing masters, professors of music, 
rhythm, poise and such tuition, which I 
am given to understand is so necessary to 
fit one for the stage; nor did I, I am 
ashamed to say, spend hours of study with 
my Shakspere. My studies were pursued 
not in an attic, but mainly in a cellar—or 
rather a half basement. In the basement 
of the Soutar house was what was desig- 
nated by our elders as the stage room, 
but was facetiously dignified by us with 
the title of ‘Theater Royal.’’ It consisted 
of a platform—the stage—with prosce- 
nium wings and a real curtain on a roller. 
There was only one scene; this we periodi- 
cally renovated with new wall paper, and 
it had to serve equally for the prison cell 
of the hero or the gilded cage of the un- 
happily wedded heroine. For footlights 
we had candles. 

Our seating capacity was small but 
sufficient, for it must be confessed that our 
great difficulty was to get an audience, and 
we frequently had to resort to bribery to 
avoid playing to empty benches. I have 
since discovered that this is a difficulty not 
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necially 


In WINTER. 


—a normal diet 


for every normal child 


Growing children have special 
need for summer greens in win- 
ter—to balance heavier foods. 
It’s an essential health-help for 
young and old alike. 

Often it seems hard to supply 
this winter need—when markets 
afford such a scant and costly 
supply of fresh foods. Yet you 
can always serve spinach—one 
of the most valuable, most tempt- 
ing of all green vegetables. 

Det Monte Spinach is the 
finest spinach grown, scientif- 
ically cooked to retain its body- 
building iron, health-sustaining 
vitamins and tonic mineral salts. 
Sealed in, it reaches you fresh 
and tender as the day packed. 
Clean, convenient and economi- 
cal! There’s no grit, no waste 
and no bother of preparation. 

Serve spinach often, but for 
quality’s sake, be sure you say— 





FREE—Specially selected spinach recipes. 


Send 
for copy. Address Department 112, Caitornia Tp 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


octors 
Say-: 
Diaper rash can 
often be traced to 
this one cause - 


His tender little skin is so sensitive 


NY mother takes the greatest 
pains in caring for her baby’s 
diapers. 

Yet doctors say that often diaper 
rash can be traced to one thing—the 
use of soaps,—cakes, flakes or chips 
—containing free alkali. 

For alkali cannot easily be rinsed 
away. It clings to garments and is 
cruelly irritating to your baby’s tender 
skin. 

You are absolutely safe when you 
use Lux. It does not contain free alkali 
or any other harmful ingredient. 
You know how utterly harmless Lux 
is, how safe it is for even the most 
delicate fabric. 


Won’t Shrink Woolens. Tiny woolens 
love Lux, too. When you rub woolens 
with cake soap, no matter how good, 
they mat and shrink, making baby 
uncomfortable. With Lux there is no 
rubbing at all. Lux leaves woolens soft, 
fluffy, unshrunken. Full directions on 
the package. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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unknown to professional managers and 
one which is overcome in much the same 
way. We could seat eight comfortably, 
but we seldom succeeded in getting a full 
house. Often we only had one, but we 
made an effort to get at least two, for we 
found it was easier to work on the emo- 
tions of the crowd than on a single indi- 
vidual. And how we worked! How tre- 
mendously we acted! An audience of four 
would stimulate us to great heights of 
dramatic intensity. Our company con- 
sisted of: 
Leading Man 
Character Actor . 
Comedian and Stage 
Manager oer 
Heavy Man (Villain) . 
Leading Lady . ee 


. Farren Soutar 
. George Arliss 


. Henry Soutar 
. Fatty R 
. Alfred Scrimshire 


Alfred Scrimshire had to be the leading 
lady because he was small, and lisped. He 
was to be educated as an engraver. I have 
lost sight of him since those days, but I 
have many times seen his etchings promi- 
nently displayed in the windows of Fifth 
Avenue art dealers. Poor Fatty passed 
away at an early age. Henry after some 
years in the theater left the stage and re- 
tired to country life on a small income. 
Joseph—better known as Farren—is now 
a recognized London actor. 

Here, in the basement, we went through 
ali the motions and emotions of a stock 
company—only more so, for we seldom re- 
peated a performance. You see, we wére 
very temperamental. We had to be. Our 
method of production demanded it. We 
would meet at six P.M. for rehearsal of a 
new play—possibly a three-act play. Per- 
haps four acts. It made no difference to 
us. And the curtain would rise on the 
public performance promptly at seven. It 
was intensive work, but it was done. First 
of all, somebody had to have an idea. It 
generally fell to the lot of Joseph or my- 
self to have the idea; we were prepared 
for that. 


Always a Good Title 


HIS is how it was done! The company 

assembled on the stage and amid 
breathless excitement Joseph would say, 
“T’ve got an idea. The play’s called 
Broughtto Bay. Wealways got a good title. 
The first act is in the country, Dora’s Cot- 
tage. You’re Dora, Alf. George, you’re 
Dora’s father. I’m engaged to Dora. My 
name’s Gerald Travers. I’m a young 
farmer. I shall wear leggings. We are talk- 
ing over our wedding which is to be tomor- 
row. Dora and I are both very happy, but 
you seem to have something on your mind, 
George. You shake your head every now 
and then when we talk about living in this 
pretty cottage. After a bit I say, ‘Well, 
I must go and look after the cattle,’ and I 
go off. Then you, Alf, ask George—your 
father, you know—if there is anything 
the matter, and you shake your head 
again, George. When just then Fatty 
comes in. Fatty’s the villain. His name 
is Geoffrey Belding.”” Fatty, being quite 
fat and small and looking rather like an 
overgrown baby, always had to wear a 
black cloak and a slouch hat in order 
to assume the weightiness necessary for 
a villain. ‘‘You come in smiling, Fatty, 
and you say ‘Good morning, Miss Dora,’ 
and then you turn to her father and say, 
‘Well, Mr. Franklin’—that’s your name, 
George—‘have you spoken to her?’ And 
you shake your head again, George. Then 
there’s a big scene where it turns out that 
Fatty has a mortgage on the house and 
that he’s going to turn them out unless 
Dora consents to become his bride. You 
refuse him, Alf; say you are betrothed to 
me and would rather die than become the 
wife of another—like the speech you did 
in Greater Than Life. Then Fatty says 
‘We shall see,’ takes a little bottle out of 
his pocket, puts a few drops on his hand- 
kerchief—I can lend you a clean handker- 
chief—seizes her, puts it over her mouth, 
says ‘My men are waiting outside with a 
carriage,’ and drags Dora off. You’re too 
old to defend her, George. You’re sup- 
posed to be about fifty, but you cry out 
‘Help, help.” I rush on with my riding 


whip and my leggings and say, ‘What is 
the matter? Where’s Dora?’ And you 
say ‘Gone.’ And I say, ‘Gone? Where?’ 
You shake your head, and I say ‘Speak, 
speak.’ And you say ‘Geoffrey Belding.’ 
And I say, ‘Curse him. Henceforth I de- 
vote my life to finding Dora, and running 
her betrayer to earth.” And you are left 
alone, saying ‘Dora, my little Dora.’ 
That’s the curtain on Act I.” 

It will be seen that the plays which we 
produced at our Theatre Royal were not 
of the highbrow order. They gave no food 
for meditation on the problems of life. 
But in a crude way they reflected the 
drama of that period. 

I have often deplored the passing of the 
stock companies, which gave the actor such 
valuable opportunity of playing many 
parts, but I am of opinion that such com- 
panies in a metropolitan center when they 
were composed of actors of distinction 
were very narrowing to the dramatist. 
For many years in my recollection there 
might be seen at the Adelphi Theatre—the 
home of melodrama—the same leading 
man, juvenile man, heavy man, second 
heavy, the comedian, character actor, 
leading lady, chambermaid and first old 
woman. The consequence was that when 
an author was moved to write a play of 
that kind he at once thought of the 
Adelphi and of the Adelphi Company. 
And so whatever his plot might be he felt 
it necessary to weave it round an im- 
peccable hero or heroine, an entirely un- 
scrupulous villain, an irrepressible comic 
gentleman, an unbelievably bright young 
woman, and a strong part for a character 
actor. 

I believe I am right in saying that many 
of the successful authors of that period 
were not concerned in writing plays that 
necessarily had any relation to real life, 
but rather devoted themselves to invent- 
ing a series of stirring situations through 
which the established company could 
most creditably disport themselves. 

And this was the kind of thing we were 
doing at our Theatre Royal with great 
gusto, and to the limit of our ability. Al- 
though these impromptu performances 
continued until that tremendous day came 
when I became a real actor in the Elephant 
and Castle Stock Company, and although 














THE AUTHOR’S MOTHER 


every moment was full of interest for me, 
I am afraid there is little I can write 
about it. 

There comes to me the memory of one 
awful moment though. We had written a 
play—actually written it this time—and 
rehearsed it with an augmented company. 
Joseph and I wrote it. It was called The 
Miser and His Gold. It was inspired by a 
long gray old-man’s wig which had be- 
longed to Joseph’s father, Robert Soutar. 
And we gave our party—a large party in- 
cluding grown-ups—and we had programs 
printed. We had some real actors and 
actresses in front to see us. It was a thrill- 
ing thing. The Miser—I was the Miser— 
had the sympathy of the audience because 
he was saving his money for his daughter 
when she should marry. And the day 
comes when she is to be married. And 
you see the Miser counting out his money 


and putting it in bags, each bag marked 
““£500”’ in large letters on the front. And 
you see him put ten of these bags in his 
iron safe—an iron safe is easily constructed 
with a small packing case painted a dark 
color with a door that hinges and a piece 
of string on the door and a nail at the side 
of the case; you deftly wind or unwind 
the string to and from the nail while you 
are pretending to insert the cellar key—and 
as he gazes at the row of bags he says 
“For her, all for her,’’ and then I take my 
candle and go to bed. And then by the 
moonlight you see the villain—Fatty— 
come in through the window in a dark 
cloak and a slouch hat and steal all the 
money, and that’s the end of that act. 

And in the next act comes my big scene 
when I bring my daughter into the room 
to give her the money and open the safe, 
and find the money gone. Gone! It wasa 
great scene as we wrote it. I go mad and 
jump out of the window. A tremendous 
mad scene! But—it’s terrible to think of 
it even now—Henry was our stage man- 
ager, and like most stage managers, he 
knew very little of what the play was 
about, so after the second act, in which the 
money is stolen, Henry had to prepare 
the third act. He saw these bags of money 
at the back of the stage, and as he had 
made the iron safe he concluded that they 
ought to be in it, so he put them all back 
again, and when I unwound the piece of 
string and flung open the door, and said 
“Gone. Gone!’’—there they were, ten of 
them, all marked £500 in large letters 
staring the audience in the face. 


His Own ‘Dramatic Society 


ELL, that was the end of the drama 

for that night. It was a bitter mo- 
ment forus. It would have been impossible 
to pull the audience together again and 
we knew it. Henry defended himself ver- 
bally and physically with all the vigor of 
an incompetent stage manager. But The 
Miser and His Gold was never attempted 
again. No manuscript of the play is now 
in existence, but I rather suspect that the 
audience was grateful to Henry. 

During all this time of my association 
with the Soutar boys, I was giving recitals, 
readings, entertainments—anything to be 
seen and heard—at concerts, church meet- 
ings, workingmen’s clubs, workhouses, 
anywhere. 

I must have had a good deal of assur- 
ance in my early youth. I suppose I have 
some still or I should not be doing this. 
But I can’t have as much now, because I 
should not dare to do the things I did 
then. I should be frightened to death to- 
day to find that I had contracted to give a 
two hours’ entertainment on a Sunday 
evening at a workingmen’s club. But I 
did it then, and got paid for it; sometimes 
five shillings, sometimes seven and six, 
and on rare occasions, half a guinea. A 
workingmen’s club was a large, foul- 
smelling room, generally over a public 
house. Ithadadoorat oneend anda piano 
and small platform at the other, and masses 
of workingmen in between, all smoking 
pipes and drinking beer. I always ar- 
ranged to have a small screen behind 
which I made my changes. I suppose my 
youth and my assurance carried me 
through, for I always got safely away after 
I had finished. 

About this time I was fired with a de- 
sire to get up an amateur dramatic society 
of my own. It was really quite a good 
idea, because by founding it myself I 
could make myself president and general 
director and so cast myself for all the best 
parts. It opened up wonderful possibil- 
ities; we could play real plays, all thor- 
oughly rehearsed, take public halls, and 
play to huge audiences. So I wrote to all 
my aspiring friends and told them The 
Pantheon Amateur Dramatic Society was 
about to be formed and pointed out the 
advantages of joining early and being on 
the committee. 

The first production was to be Blow for 
Blow—very popular with amateurs. The 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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| Romance! Adventure! Mystery! Excitement! 
Love! Mirth! In the shadows that come and 
3 go on the screen are golden, glowing hours for 
everyone, sixteen to sixty—wherever there’s 
(a Paramount Picture, the best show in town! @ 
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don’t miss any! 


The Ladies 
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Paramount Emre to the Best Ratan: Pictures 


Check the ones Fa have seen, make a date for the others, and 
Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 
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TITLE PLAYERS 


DIRECTOR DATE 





YOU NEVER KNOW WOMEN §sStarring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Lowell Sher- 
man and Clive Brook. 


William Wellman 





HOLD THAT LION 

Florenz Ziegfeld’s | ~~ ——~SOS 
KID BOOTS 

THE CAMPUS FLIRT 

YOU'D BE SURPRISED > 

THE ACE OF CADS— 


Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. 


Billie Dove and Lawrence Gray. 
Starring BEBE DANIELS. 


__ Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 








~~ Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Alice Joyce _ 
and Norman Trevor. 


_ Starring | RICHARD DIX. With Esther | Ralston. 
‘Florence Vidor and Ricardo Cortez. 


Starring W. C. FIELDS. With Alice “Joyce and 
__ Charles | Rogers. 


Warner Baxter, Lois Wilson, Neil Hamilton, Wil-_ 
liam Powell and | Georgia Hale. 


THE QUARTERBACK 


THE EAGLE OF THE SEA 
SO'S YOUR OLD MAN 








THE GREAT GATSBY ~—~- 





EVERYBODY'S ACTING 


Starring EDDIE CANTOR. With Clara Bow, 


- Fred Newmeyer ® 


_ William Beaudine . 
Frank Tuttle 4 








Arthur Rosson 
~ Luther Reed , a 








Frank | Lloyd mane Sy 
Gregory La Cava _ 








~~ Herbert Brenon 





BETTY BRONSON, Ford Sterling, Louise » Dresser, 
Lawrence Gray, Henry Walthall and Raymond 
Hitchcock. 








Marshall Neilan 





WE'RE IN THE NAVY NOW 


Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. 





THE CANADIAN Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. 





Edward Sutherland . 
William Beaudine 





LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM _ Evelyn Brent, Louise Brooks, Lawrence Gray. 





Frank Tuttle . 





STRANDED IN PARIS Starring BEBE DANIELS. With James Hall and 


Ford Sterling. 


Arthur Rosson 





THE POPULAR SIN _ Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Clive Brook, 
Greta Nissen, Philip Strange, Andre Beranger. 


Malcolm St. Clair 





THE WAITER FROM THE RITZ Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 


James Cruze 





LET IT RAIN Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. 





PARADISE FOR TWO _ Starring RICHARD DIX. With Betty Bronson. 


Gregory La Cava 





THE WILD MAN OF BORNEO _ Starring W. C. FIELDS. 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE 


- Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Greta Nissen 
and Arlette Marchal. 





Fred Newmeyer 


Richard Rosson 

















‘Directed by 
and Starring 
Erich 
von Stroheim 























HE thrilling story of a fas- 

cinating Prince who loved 
lightly and not for long, and of 
a peasant girl who dared to 
love him, told against the 
glamorous background of Vienna before the war, as only the 
amazing genius of Erigh von Stroheim can picture it. 


Sorrows of Satan 








Marvelously 
Beautiful Film. 
D. W. Griffith 
a Master.” 
NY. Times 


pills at he Geo. M. Cass Theatre October 12th for a 
long run, and all New York is still talking about Adolphe 
Menjou’s marvelous portrayal of a modern Satan, and of the won- 
derful acting of Ricardo Cortez, Carol Dempster and Lyade Putti. 


Metropolis 








eA 
Glimpse 
into the 
Future 






KY SCRAP: 
ERS pierce the 
sky and dungeons 
reach the bowels 
of the earth in this 
drama of a mythical metropolis a hundred years from now. 
Pictured with such amazing realism and with such startling 
photographic effects that it will leave you breathless. An UFA 
Production. Directed by Fritz Lang. 


















BOVE are three of many big Paramount productions of the 
coming season. The two below and those in the chart you can 
see now or very soon. Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 











Harold Lloyd 


In a New (omedy 


AROLD took his Father’s 

place as sheriff—just in fun 
—but Dad made him go through 
with it—and that wasn’t fun, 
what with a feud on his hands! 
Everybody laughed, but Harold 
cleaned up the town and how he 
did it is the funniest thing in 
years. Produced by Harold Lloyd 
Corporation. Directed by Lewis 
Milestone and Ted Wilde. 






















Zane Grey's 
Story of 
Love and 

cAdventure 

in the West 

HRILLS galore and a 


breath-taking climax in 
this stirring story of the old 
West, where Justice is on the side of the man quickest with the 
“draw’’. Against terrific odds, the “man of the forest” outwits 
a gang of lawbreakers and wins a beautiful girl. With Jack 
Holt, Georgia Hale, El Brendel, George Fawcett, Tom Kennedy 
and Warner Oland. Directed by John Waters. 
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Seamless 
and 
Reversible 
for double 
wear 


Book on Rugs and ! | 


Home Decoration 


Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Decorators! 
LL the fashionable new shades and 
patterns are illustrated in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Hundreds of useful 
suggestions. No matter what state you 
live in, you, too,can SAVE HALF on your 
new rugs by sending— 


Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing 


Over a million families are enjoying beau- 


tiful OLSON RUGS secured this easy, | 


money-saving way. Socan you. By the 
Olson Patented Process the materials in all kinds of 
old carpets, rugs and old clothing are reclaimed 
like new, dyed any color you want, and woven 
into lovely, new Velvety rugs. Every rug is 
woven Seamless and Reversible with the 
same deep, smooth nap on both sides to give 
double wear. Any size. YOUR CHOICE: Taupe, 
Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Green, Mul- 
berry, Téte-de-Négre, Rose, etc. 


Free Tria We guarantee to satisfy 


you, or pay you for your’ 
material. We Pay Freight, Express or Parcel 
Post from all states as explained in catalog. 
Rugs shipped One Week. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. H-20, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 4 
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entrance fees—five shillings—were paid up 
to the treasurer and rehearsals began. 
This was my first and only experience of 
an amateur society, and I was very dis- 
heartened when I found that my company 
was most difficult to get together for re- 
hearsals. I had thought that there would 
be the same codperation as I had been 
used to at the Theatre Royal, where noth- 
ing in the world mattered but acting. But 
these people regarded the drama as a mere 
amusement and not as a life-or-death 
occupation. Blow for Blow languished, 
and finally The Pantheon Amateur Dra- 
matic Society took the count and surren- 
dered without a single performance. 

There is to me something pathetic about 
these feverish efforts of young people who 
have a burning desire to appear upon the 
stage. The rising generation of these suf- 
ferers write to me and beg me to tell them 
what to do to get started on the stage, and 
I am always unable to answer them with 
any degree of satisfaction to myself. I 
generally tell them to attach themselves 
to some good school of dramatic art, not so 
much for knowledge they will gain there 
of how to act—that depends largely upon 
their luck in receiving desirable instruc- 
tion, and the chances of this are, I believe, 
against them—but more because they will 
be thrown with people who may be able 
directly or indirectly to squeeze them 
through that heavy door that leads to the 
professional stage. 


In His Father’s Business 


JUDGING from the letters I get, the 
young people of today imagine that I 
strolled into a theatrical company, chose 
the parts that I thought would suit me best, 
and was immediately acknowledged by the 
manager as an indispensable member of 
the cast. 

Of course it was not at all like that. I 
had to go into my father’s business for 
a year, and pretend that I liked it, and 
I lay awake at night wondering how I 
was ever going to gain the courage to 
tell him that I never meant to continue 
with it, that I intended to go on the 
stage—a most terrible bombshell in a fam- 
ily in which as far back as William the 
Conqueror there had never been an actor, 
except at an occasional amateur perform- 
ance. I had to steal away from the office 
an hour—sometimes two—before time in 
order to attend a rehearsal of something; 
and that had to be explained away. Mys- 
terious young men and women would 
sometimes call at the office during the 
day and ask for me, seeking some informa- 
tion as to our next rehearsal or the choice 
of a play—and they had to be explained 
away. ; 

Well I knew that the longer I stayed in 
my father’s business the more difficult it 
would be for me to be able to leave it. So 
I resorted to strategy. I had a heart-to- 
heart talk with my father, and said that 
I thought it was a bad thing for a son to 
get all his business experience in his fa- 
ther’s office; it kept him in the same old 
rut, whereas if he went into some other 
man’s office for a year he might get fresh 
ideas which he could bring back and adapt 
with great value to the home business. 
My father was at first shocked at the idea 
of my going away from him, but he ad- 
mitted after some discussion that my rea- 
soning was sound, and eventually agreed. 


* I had no hesitation in this subterfuge, 


because I knew that if fate decreed that 
I should never go on the stage my sugges- 
tion was not a bad one and the experiences 
I gained would certainly be useful. So I 
left my father’s business and entered a 
wholesale firm. 

This made it easier for me to follow my 
theatrical peregrinations because my hours 
in business were shorter. And so I got 
deeper and deeper into the mire of ama- 
teur entertainments. 

And soon something happened. I had 
been away fora summer holiday; and when 

came back and dashed over to the Thea- 
tre Royal, Joseph and his brother met me 


with the staggering remark, “‘ We are go- 
ing on ‘the stage.” 

““We—who?”’ I said. 

“Henry and I,” said Joseph. ‘We 
start on Monday at the Elephant.”’ 

A dreadful feeling of desolation came 
over me. They were going into a real 
theater, and I was left behind. I felt 
dreadfully unhappy. But I did not know 
at that moment how loyal my friends 
were. They opened at the Elephant and 
Castle on the Monday, but they never 
rested until they had pulled me in after 
them. Within three weeks I had started 
my “career.” 

The Soutars had been taken on through 
the influence of their mother; but two 
raw recruits were as much as the manage- 
ment could carry and there seemed no 


chance for me. The two boys left no 
stone unturned, however. They discov- 
ered that their Aunt Harriet had in earlier 
days acted with the stage manager— 
George Skinner—at the Old Vic, in the 
days when the Old Vic was known as “The 
Home of Melodrama.’ So Aunt Harriet 
was badgered into writing to George Skin- 
ner, and using the memory of their early 
days as a lever to wedge me in. But 
without success; he submitted that it 
couldn’t be done. 

So one night Aunt Harriet —dear tender- 
hearted soul—took me down to the Ele- 
phant and introduced me to George 
Skinner and begged him to take me. That 
visit is as fresh in my memory as though 
it had happened last night. Skinner said, 
“But, my dear Harriet, I can’t do it. I’ve 
just got those two kids of Nellie’s on my 
hands. My work’s hard enough as it is. 
This isn’t a school of acting, you know, 
my dear. I want people who know the 
business.” 

“Well, George, let him just walk on.” 

“You talk like an amateur. You know 
it takes a year to learn how to walk on.” 

“Not in a crowd, George, it doesn’t. 
He can come on in a crowd and nobody 
will ever see him.” 

““We don’t have crowds in this theater, 
my love. We can’t afford °em. Each one 
of my supers has got to know how to look 
like half a dozen.” 

‘“‘But, George ——’ 

“Let him come. But he comes as an 
extra gentleman, remember.” 


’ 


The Elephant and Castle 


NEARLY swooned with joy. I knew 

that ‘“‘extra gentleman” was merely a 
gentlemanly name for ‘“‘super,”’ but I 
nearly swooned with joy. I murmured 
something about doing everything I could 
for the management. 

‘““My boy, when once you’re in the 
theater you'll do everything you can for 
yourself.”” It was said savagely and it 
shocked me, if I were capable of receiving 
any further shock at that moment—but I 
found it was terribly true. 

“Let him come at ten o’clock on Mon- 
day.” 

Good, kind Aunt Harriet! I wish she had 
lived long enough to get a little greater 
satisfaction for all her trouble on my be- 
half. 

The Elephant and Castle was very far 
from being a West End theater—not 
geographically, but socially; it was across 
the Thames on the Surrey side—“‘over the 
water.’”” And anyone who has lived in 
London will know that everything on the 
other side of the water is regarded by the 
West End with contempt. It was a pros- 
perous district, but populated almost 


entirely by the hard-working classes. The 
streets were lined with the barrows of the 
hawkers, and Saturday night was like a 
fair. Almost anything could be bought 
on the stalls—kippers and bloaters at 
bargain prices; potatoes, almost given 
away; and cabbages fit for kings. Large 
clothing and boot stores thrived there— 
everybody seemed to buy boots on a 
Saturday night. 

It was to this class that I made my first 
bow as a professional actor, and it was from 
acting before such people that I really 
learned my business. The prices of our 
seats compared favorably with those of 
the cabbages and potatoes and the kippers 
and bloaters. The lowest price was three- 
pence; and the highest, one shilling and 
sixpence. The threepenny gallery was a 
perfect orgy of food. The youth of the 
district were great patrons of the drama 
and of hot chipped potatoes; and they 
liked to take them together. They seldom 
wore collars, and were unencumbered by 
underclothing; experience had taught 
them that a shirt open from the neck to 
the waist forms a convenient and warming 
resting place for a bag of chipped potatoes 
or a sausage or a piece of fried fish, and 
leaves the hands free to applaud as the 
actor directs. 

There was a chivalry amongst the gal- 
lery boys toward the performers. They 
knew exactly when they were expected to 
applaud, and they seldom failed. Of course 
the first entrance of the leading people was 
a signal for a burst of welcome such as a 
West End actor could hardly hope to get 
even if he had been away to America for a 
year and had been shipwrecked on his way 
back. All exits of leading people required 
that the hands of the gallery boy should 
be free for action. If the actor made a 
quiet and unstrained exit, that wasa signal 
from him that the applause was not to be 
such as would interfere with the leading 
lady then on the stage. If he banged open 
the door with the flat of his hand—our 
doors seldom had handles; such falderals 
were reserved for the West End of Lon- 
don—that was a signal for great and 
resounding clapping and stamping. 


eA Hardy * 


HESE patrons of the drama seldom 

went back on any established member 
of the company, but woe to the newcomer 
who took the place of some departed favor- 
ite and who failed to come up to their expec- 
tations. They would listen with terribly 
obvious patience for a long time and then 
some hardy regular Saturday nighter 
would cry, ‘‘We’ve heard enough.”’ This 
was the password that let loose the sinews 
of war, and a vigorous fusillade of boos 
would almost surely follow. But on the 
whole they were patient and friendly. 
Large quantities of ginger beer and beer 
were consumed, and the popping of corks 
was so frequent that it ceased to be a dis- 
traction either to the audience or to the 
actors. A hardy race of actors they were, 
in whose vocabulary the word “‘tempera- 
ment” had no place. 

And this was the stock company of 
which I had become a proud member. We 
changed the bill every week—except on 
special occasions when a play would run 
for a fortnight, and at Christmas when we 
put on a pantomime, which as far as I 
remember would run about eight weeks. 
At the time, this theater seemed to me a 
bright and angelic spot just once removed 
from heaven. Actors today would regard 
it, I expect, as far more like the place to 
which I believe angels are condemned to 
retreat when they are once removed from 
heaven. It was in fact, I suppose, a dingy 
theater; it was of course lighted by gas— 
all theaters were then. But gas was an 
item at the Elephant and was used as 
sparingly as possible. The stage and dress- 
ing rooms were kept fairly clean, but 
smelled of generations of old, melodramatic 
actors—a gusty, lovely smell that some- 
times comes back to me now at unexpected 
moments and makes me feel happy all 
over. 


ace of Actors 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Why thousands upon thousands 
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come back to Fels N aptha 


and come back 


to stay! 


They have found—as you will too—that for real downright washing 
value, making it easier to get your clothes thoroughly. and safely clean — 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


Fels-Naptha gives you extra help because it gives you the cleansing value 
of unusually good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha—two safe, 
thorough cleaners that work hand-in-hand and help each other. 


No wonder thousands upon thousands of women—after trying this and 


that kind of soap—come back to FELS-NAPTHA, and come back to stay! 


Prove this extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha for yourself. Use it for 


washing clothes and general household cleaning. 


at the store. 


Smell the naptha 


in Fels-Naptha! 














Many women get the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha in their washing 
machines. They dissolve it in hot 

“ water, or chip it directly into the 
machine. They get more than soap 
suds. They get creamy suds, en- 
riched with dirt-loosening naptha. 

Use water of any temperature 


Fels & Co., 
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Buy it next time you are 


with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 
Fels-Naptha if you prefer. You 
are bound to get good results any 
way you use it. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, 
no matter whether the water is cool, 
lukewarm or hot. We'll gladly send 
you asample of Fels-Naptha, FREE. 
Philadelphia 


© Fels & Co. 
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‘This Hawaiian 
Pineapple dish 
will delight you" 


says 
Mrs. W, M. Fones, 
1722 Greenup St. 
Govington, Ky. 


CHINESE . 
CHICKEN 


You Lt say this is a winning way to 
use up left-over chicken. Just try it. 


And bear in mind that the same high- 
est quality of luscious field-ripened pine- 
apple is packed in two ways for your 
quick convenience and economy — 
Sliced and Crushed—each form in vari- 
ous sizes of cans. 


* The new book illustrated below con- 
tains many other ways for serving 
Hawaii’s delicious fruit with ‘Main 
Course” meat and vegetable dishes as 
well as in fruit cups, cocktails, salads, 
desserts, pies, cakes and tarts. Send today 
for your free copy. 


“How I Make Chinese Chicken” 
Mrs, W. M, Jones 

“*I cook a cup drained Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple for a few moments in 4 tablespoons hot but- 
ter. Then I add 6 tablespoons flour and blend 
smoothly. To this I add 114 cups chicken stock and 
season to taste with salt and pepper. I stir until it 
boils and thickens; then I add three cups diced 
white chicken, pour on toast and sprinkle with 
chopped almonds,” 
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\ eae “Don’t Overlook 

nt Pineapple Ice Cream 
and Ices! 


Always refreshing! 

Orderatthesodafoun- 
\\ tain or restaurant—or 
\) haveyour dealer send 

abrick orcartonhome. 


PPLE 


tse, © A. H.P,.C. 1926 


—For serving right 

om the can and 

for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 





Dept. 53, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
‘“*Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It.” 


Name 


Address 





City 
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The company was composed mainly of 
good sound stock actors, who knew the 
business thoroughly. Many of them might 
have been very good actors, but from long 
experience in bad plays before primitive 
audiences they had come to accentuate 
the mechanism of the art of acting instead 
of concealing it. It was the revealing of 
the mechanics that taught the gallery boy 
when to take up his cue in the responses. 

The proprietor and manager of the Ele- 
phant was Joseph A. Cave, generally 
known as Joe Cave. He was a little old 
man with a thin face and a hook nose, 
almost exactly like the pictures of Mr. 
Punch. He couldn’t have been as old as I 
imagined because he lived for some thirty 
years after this and died at the Charter- 
house. He was a queer, doddering little 
figure and seldom came behind the theater, 
except to grumble about something. When 


he was going to find fault he had a funny > 


nervous habit of closing his lips tight and 
blowing air through his nose in a manner 
which might be described as the reverse 
action of sniffing, and simultaneously he 
would place the first finger of his right 
hand, slightly crooked, against the side of 
his large hook nose and would always 
preface his remarks with the words, “My 
God, sir.’”’ His complaints were usually 
about the extravagance of his stage 
manager and staff. He would dodder in 
and look round and call, ‘“‘Mr. Skinner, 
Mr. Skinner!” blowing nervously through 
his nose; and up would go his finger. 
“‘My God, sir, what are those three lights 
doing burning there in that corridor— 
three lights, sir, three lights?” 

‘‘Must have light, Mr. Cave.” 

“Must have light, sir, but my God, sir’”’— 
pause for blowing and for beating finger 
against nose—‘‘my God, Mr. Skinner, 
why three—why three lights? Do you 
think I’m made of money? Do you know 
what my gas bill is this quarter? Do you 
know what it is? No, sir, my God, sir, 
you don’t know, none of you. You'll ruin 
me, sir, that’s what you'll do.” 


Acting the Part of a Clerk 


HE first time I ever saw him was one 

Monday night when he came round to 
complain about me. I had been in the 
company then about three weeks; of 
course I had not been intrusted with any 
speaking part. But George Skinner, who 
was really a good soul, would give to one 
of us boys the part of a messenger who 
brought on a note or any such solo bit 
that was available and that did not have 
words attached to it. So it fell to my lot 
to play the part of a clerk in an office. As 
the curtain went up I had to enter, hang 
up my hat, sit down at a desk, open an 
account book and remain silently writing 
while the play proceeded, until at a given 
cue I closed the book, took my hat and 
went out. I was just atmosphere. Of 
course such a thing as a dress rehearsal 
was unknown at the Elephant; when a 
boy of eighteen was given the part of a 
non-speaking clerk, it was supposed that 
he would come on as a clerk of eighteen 
and go silently off unnoticed. But this 
was the first time I had ever been allowed 
to come on as a unit. I had a brilliant 
idea. . 

I knew an old clerk, a very old clerk, 
who used to dress in a very strange way. 
I would make up like him. So when the 
curtain went up, a decrepit old man 
walked on, in a queer low-crowned top 
hat—that had taken me many hours to 
manufacture; he had on rusty trousers too 
long, and a seedy frock coat, buttoned up 
at the neck, took off his poor old hat, and 
proceeded to hold up the play while he 
polished it with a large well-worn bandanna 
handkerchief; and as he hung up his hat 
it was perceived that the tips of his fingers 
were coming through his black cotton 
gloves. With much deliberation he re- 
moved his gloves, and having rolled them 
up with tender care he put them in his 
tail pocket; he then took out a large pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles—an unfamiliar 


sight in those days—took a pinch of snuff 
from an old horn snuffbox, blew his nose 
and sat down to work. 

During all this business, which was re- 
ceived with great expectations from the 
audience, the principals who were waiting 
to come in were fuming on the side wing 
at their entrance being thus delayed; but 
the curtain was up and nothing could be 
done about it. When it was time for me 
to go off, of course I went through all the 
same deliberate pantomime with hat and 
gloves and handkerchief, entirely regard- 
less of the dialogue proceeding, and went 
off to a distinct effort at a round of ap- 
plause from some members of the audience. 

It was then that Joe Cave came blowing 
round; he doddered up to Skinner and I 
could see that something had happened, 
so I kept out of sight, although I did not 
for a moment think that I had anything 
to do with the sudden and unexpected 
visit. I was feeling rather proud of myself 
and my “creation,’’ but I overheard the 
conversation. 

“My God, Mr. Skinner, my God, sir, 
who told that boy to do that?” 

“Nobody, Mr. Cave. I just told him to 
come on, that’s all. How was I to know 
that he was going to give this exhibition?”’ 

“But my God, sir, does he come on 
again?” 

“No, he’s finished now.” 


“Deserved to be Thrashed” 


“¢ ELL, that’s a mercy. He’d ruin the 

whole play, sir. The audience think 
by the way he’s behaving that he’s going 
to be the leading character, and my God, 
sir, he doesn’t come on any more.” 

“T know, Mr. Cave, but I can’t be 
everywhere. I never saw him before he 
went on. The young devil. I’ve a good 
mind to give him a damn good hiding. I’ll 
see he doesn’t do it again, Mr. Cave.”’ 

And then Joe Cave made an amazing 
remark and turned on his heel and dod- 
dered out of the stage, and the doorman 
who saw him go out afterward said he dis- 
tinctly saw him chuckle. The amazing re- 
mark was, “Let him do it his own way. 
Leave him alone.” 

Skinner was staggered, but those were 
orders and so I never received any formal 
complaint. Of course Skinner was right: 
I deserved to be thrashed. At least, I 
should have deserved it if my actions had 
not been the result of ignorance; I did not 
realize then that any. bad actor can 


“queer” a good actor’s scene by distract- 
ing the attention of the audience with 
comic business. There was nothing clever 
in what I did, and certainly nothing orig- 
inal; every young actor who attempts to 
play an old man uses a bandanna handker- 
chief and takes a pinch of snuff. 

But as I was not corrected, I repeated 
the offense a few weeks later, with the re- 
sult that I was nearly thrown out of the 
theater. It was a very special occasion: A 
visiting star was to come with his wife; 
they played the two leads and our com- 
pany filled the remaining parts. He was a 
well-known provincial actor named Souda- 
more. The play, of which he was also the 
author, was called Rags and Bones. The 
rehearsals were even sketchier than usual; 
the two leading people, having played 
their parts hundreds of times on the road, 
just mumbled through their words and 
came to cues. So nobody really knew from 
rehearsals what the play was about. At 
any rate, a sergeant of police had to come 
on at the end of the third act and arrest the 


hero for some crime—which of course he 
had not committed—and as the hero was 
regarded as a tough customer, the sergeant 
brought another police officer with him. 
Our super-master—Sydney—was the ser- 
geant. He was a well-set-up man who 
could always be trusted to say, “I arrest 
you in the name of the lore,’”’ or “‘ You’d 
better come quiet, you know,” “or ‘“’Ere 
they come; now boys, do your dooty.”’ 

In this instance I was detailed as the 
other police officer—his assistant. He had 
to dash on, followed by me. His line, as 
spoken by Sydney, was, “‘’E’s ’ere some- 
where; I’ll search this room, you guard 
that door.”” Then he went off R leaving 
me alone, and returned in a moment say- 
ing, ‘“‘’E’s not there, curse ’im. Where 
can he be?” At which the hero came from 
somewhere and said, “‘ You can save your- 
self further trouble, my men; he’s here,” 
or words to that effect, and he was imme- 
diately pinioned by the two officers. Then 
there was a dramatic ending in which the 
heroine was included. 

It will be seen that this at first glance 
does not seem to afford great opportunity 
to the second police officer. But in those 
days, having no words to study, and no 
interviews with newspaper gentlemen, and 
no social activities, I had a great deal of 
time to devote to the thinking out of 
“‘business”’ for my parts. Make-up and 
business were my only opportunity for dis- 
tinction. It came to me in the privacy of 
my bedroom that a nervous policeman 
would be a novelty, and a great contrast 
to Sydney, who was always bold. And 
knowing that I had but a short time in the 
act in which to make good and attract to 
myself the attention of the audience, it 
occurred to me, in the course of further 
intensive study, that a red wig—which I 
possessed—a remnant of my Theatre 
Royal wardrobe—and a helmet much too 
small for me would be of invaluable 
assistance. 


Learning a Lesson 


I LOOK back with horror on that opening 
night. Had I known that our entrance 
led up immediately to the great dramatic 
moment of the play I am sure I should 
not have done it, but the rehearsals had left 
me in the dark as to this and I thought of 
it only as a scene with Sydney. Nobody 
saw me before I went on, not even Sydney; 
I kept well in the background. My en- 
trance was greeted with a roar of merri- 
ment from the gallery, and when the 
amazed and dazed Sydney went off and 
left me alone to guard the door, I had the 
stage to myself and proceeded to exhibit 
great nervousness and an obvious desire to 
run away. When the hero came on and 
said, ‘“‘ You can save yourself further trou- 
ble, my men; he’s here,”’ I made a frantic 
rush for the door in abject fright. The gal- 
lery of the Elephant had never before seen 
the leading man overshadowed by a comic 
policeman; the novelty tickled their fancy 
and they shouted and stamped with 
laughter. The dramatic dénouement was 
finished in pantomime and the curtain 
came down to a riot of laughter. 

I knew then what I had done. I knew 
then just how the murderer feels when he 
gazes on the body that he has struck down 
by an uncontrollable impulse and deprived 
of life. It wasaterriblemoment. Skinner 
made a dash for me and I ran for my life 
to the dressing room. Who saved me I 
never knew; I rather think the star was 
magnanimous and begged the manage- 
ment to spare me. But I learned my lesson 
and I hope I have never since queered the 
other man’s scene. 

Almost immediately following this came 
the annual pantomime which was pro- 
duced under the personal direction of Joé 
Cave, and was, I believe, regarded evén 
by the West End press as an exceedingly 
good specimen of the good, wholesome old- 
fashioned children’s pantomime. In this 
I was one of six demons in the Demon 
Scene; was the Fishmonger in the first 
comic scene—the Harlequinade—and the 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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A car designed and built specifically 
to meet the motoring needs of Amer- 
ican women. Small—agile—safe— 
easy to steer—easy to park. A car un- 
like any you have ever known before. 


: ECIDEDLY different in appearance. Un- 
> usually safe and easy to drive. No won- 
der thousands of America’s smartest women 
: have adopted this new European-type light 
3 car as their very own. 
It is a real woman’s car. Designed for 
safety ..... for easy parking..... for driving 
in the thick of congested city trafiic. 


It has all of the interior appointments 
women like. 


Smart. Distinctive. The Whippet adds a 
new style-note among the drab automobiles of 
conventional American design. Its debon- 
naire body lines frankly resemble the brilliant 

istom creations you see on the Boulevards 

France. 


To thousands of American women this car 
is brought an entirely new pride of ownership 
a new delight in its comfort and refinements. 





A ry gy 


Women who have driven the Whippet tell 
s it is the easiest car they have ever handled. 
he car they can drive with complete peace- 
‘mind, 


_ Just a little pressure with your foot—and 
ig, sturdy 4-wheel brakes stop this car in a 
raction of a second. 


It is the easiest car in America to park, 
which will mean a great deal to the average 
woman. 14-foot curb space is all that’s nec- 
essary, which is much less than the space re- 
quired for the conventional type of car. 


_ The Whippet will do 55 miles an hour. ... 
with all of the reserve power that this implies. 





You can drive it as fast as you like with 
the utmost ease of control ..... for no light 











car ever hugged the road like this before. In 
traffic it gets away with amazing speed; stop 
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RAVING 


Is lak VOGUE 


Tho wonder Women prefer to drive this 
Curopean-type high-speed tight car 


@ 


watch tests show that it accelerates up to 40 
miles an hour—18% faster than other light 
four-cylinder cars. 

Compared with old-fashioned, big, bulky 
automobiles, the Whippet appears smarter and 
much more graceful. That’s because height 
and length are in true artistic proportion. 


Due to its unique body and dash construc- 
tion there is actually more leg room than in 
any other car of this price class. 


All seats are placed in a comfortable reclin- 
ing position so that you have complete relaxa- 
tion as you ride. No more sitting bolt upright 
..... you ride in this car, not on it. 


In addition the Whippet offers outstanding 
economy no light car can equal..... 30 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline .. . . well over 1,000 
miles on a gallon of oil... . with the smallest 
tax rating of any car in America today. 





Just imagine what this saving will mean to 
you in a single year. 


It cuts present operating costs just about 
in half. Doubles the value of every dollar you 
now spend for upkeep. 


Exhaustive tests so far indicate that the 
average year’s operating cost of the Whippet 
should save you from $75 to $150 in gas, oil, 
tires and mechanical upkeep. 


At its remarkable new low price the Whip- 
pet is beyond all question the outstanding 
value of the day. 


If you seek the utmost for your money.... 
if you want a car that is really safe and easy 
for a woman to drive, by all means see this 
wonderful new-type car. 

You simply owe it to yourself to first find 
out what the Whippet offers before consider- 
ing any other light car today. 

The Whippet is furnished in three body 
styles ..... Sedan $695, Touring $645, and 
Coupe $685. All prices f. o. b. factory. 


Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Everywhere—mothers and nurses are using this new soap for the baby’s bath 


Castile for 700 years 
-now Castolay! 


This new soap, CASTOLAY, com- 

bines all the Purity of genuine 

Castile with advantages even the 
best Castile never had 


NCE the name Castile was a 
guarantee of purity in soap. 
For hundreds of years doctors 
recommended Castile as the best 
soap for a baby’s delicate skin. 


But because it was the best, 
Castile came to be more imitated 
than any other soap. Soap-makers, 
in a position to know, will tell you 
that today much that is crude and 
impure is made to look like and 
sell as Castile. 


For this reason a new soap—as 
pure as genuine Castile—far safer 








Ordinary Castile 


Often imitated in poor materials | 
Never uniform 
Crudely made 
Hard to lather and rinse 
Turns dark after keeping 


The New Soap—Casto.ay—20 Cents 
The purity of the genuine 
Lathers plentifully 
Rinses quickly 
Keeps its pure color indefinitely 
Mild and soothing to the skin 


than many soaps labelled “Castile” 
—is now recommended by doctors 
for the tender skin of babies. 


This new soap is Castolay. 


Castolay combines all the purity 
of genuine Castile with advantages 
even the best Castile never had. 
Unlike Castile—Castolay cannot 
be imitated in cheap materials; it 
never varies in quality; and it 
lathers and rinses freely, an im- 
portant consideration when the 
baby’s bath is concerned. 


Mild—soothing—finer than even 
the best Castile—Castolay is the ideal 
soap for babies that doctors and nurses 
have long sought. Get a cake today 
for your baby—for yourself if you have 
a sensitive skin! Twenty cents at any 
drug store. 
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ok of Casto 


iB hi ee 


(“ASTOLAY 


FINER THAN THE FINEST CASTILE 


A TriAL-SizeE Cake for six cents 

The Andrew Jergens Co., 

4001 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, O. 

For the enclosed 6 cents, please send me a 

trial-size cake of the new soap, Castolay. 
In Canada address The Andrew Jergens 

KS Limited, 4001 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
nt. 


Qo “ 


City 
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Comic Swell in the second comic scene. I 
learned how to come up a star trap, to dis- 
appear through a ‘“‘vampire”’ and to “take 
the leaps.’’ I was never proficient at any 
of these accomplishments, but I knew how 
it was done. The Clown was always the 
czar of the comic scenes; the “producer” 
had nothing to do with that part of the 
entertainment. The Clown invented and 
produced these scenes and was entirely 
responsible for them. 

My duties as the Fishmonger consisted 
of continually looking surprised and indig- 
nant when I discovered that my fish had 
been stolen—the process of stealing being 
carried out with great secrecy—to which 
the audience was admitted with many 
winks and admonitions to hush—by the 
Clown and Pantaloon, either with their 
hands or their teeth or their feet—always 
a very neat operation. As the Comic 
Swell it was my part to look inane and to 
allow myself to be punched by the Clown in 
any part of my body that was likely to 
bring the most general reaction of delight 
from the audience. 

It was immediately following the run of 
the pantomime that I had my first speak- 
ing part. The play was called Saved From 
the Sea. It was written by a little stout 
man named Roberts. Roberts was at- 
tached to the theater as an author. I 
never saw his name connected with any 
play outside our theater. He was always 
on hand to patch an old play or write a 
new one. I think his salary was thirty 
shillings a week. We played every possible 
play and a great many impossible ones, 
among them The Man Cat, Sweeney 
Todd, Maria Martin, or The Murder at 
the Red Barn, The Lady of Lyons and 
Forsaken. 


0A Realistic Assassin 


CCASIONALLY there were benefits. 
It was an old-established custom in 
these stock companies for the leading man 
to have a “Benefit Night” once during 
the season. On these occasions he was al- 
lowed to choose his favorite play and to sell 
tickets. All money accruing from the sale 
of these tickets was his own. The money 
taken at the box office went to the man- 
agement. 

Once Joe Cave took a benefit for him- 
self and played The Shaughraun, making 
his ‘‘ spectacular reappearance on the stage 
for this performance only as Con the 
Shaughraun.”’ Of course everyone knows 
that there are two assassins in the play; 
they neither of them speak. I played one 
and Joe Soutar played the other. Their 
business, as all the world knows, is to rush 
simultaneously with upraised knives from 
up R ina savage attack on Con, who meets 
them down L and saves his life only by his 
quick action of catching the wrists of his 
would-be assassins one in each hand as the 
knives are descending on his breast. 

Well, of course, when you are playing 
with Mr. Cave, your duty is to rush at 
him savagely enough, but to keep your 
hand which holds the knife poised in the 
air until you are quite sure he has got hold 
of your wrist, and then show your teeth— 
grind them, if possible. You may have to 
keep your hand in the air for some time, 
because Mr. Cave, being old and short and 
the manager, must not be unduly hurried; 
if you are a true artist you fill up this time 
by hissing at him, thus maintaining the 
tension. But I didn’t know this. And 
never having been intrusted with so im- 
portant a moment before, and with the 
manager, too, and never having spoken a 
line on the stage and being therefore a 
realistic actor, I got a piece of wood at the 
rehearsal to represent a knife, and when 
the moment came I rushed at him and the 
piece of wood had descended upon his poor 
old chest before he had even thought of 
Icoking for my wrist. 

And then he cried. The horror of the 
thing that might have happened to him if 
it had been a real knife overcame him. 
And then he shouted, “Mr. Skinner, Mr. 
Skinner, my God, sir, my God’’— business 


of blowing through nose—‘‘did you see 
that, sir, did you see it? This young 
man—did you see what he did, sir? My 
God, sir, he’d have killed me. Oh, my 
God, Mr. Skinner, don’t let him do it. 
Where’s Mr. Sydney? Let him do it.” 
And so again I lost my chance and had to 
come on in the crowd. 

But every now and then, just as soon as 
he could turn them out, we played “A 
great and original melodrama in five acts 
by George Roberts.’’ One of these was 
Saved From the Sea. The cast was long, 
sO my opportunity came and at last I was 
given a speaking part. The scene is a deck 
of a boat and the sailors are going through 
a ceremony known as “crossing the line.” 
King Neptune is master of ceremonies and 
directs the actions of the men. I was King 
Neptune—in long white beard. No young 
actor could ask for anything better than 
that. Here was I in the center of the stage 
giving orders to all the principals. And all 
beginners will agree with me that the more 
stuff you have on your face, the more im- 
portant you feel. 

Well, I was a great success. There’s no 
doubt about it. Joseph and Henry con- 
gratulated and even Skinner patted me on 
the back, and said, ‘“‘ Well done, my boy.”’ 
Of course it was not an opportunity for 
making any lasting impression on an audi- 
ence. But to be patted on the back by the 
stage manager was the next thing to being 
knighted by the king. I felt that I was 
made. 

Unfortunately I had not had sufficient 
experience to be prepared for the reaction 
that sets in on the second night of a spec- 
tacular success. On Tuesday night I went 
on the stage all prepared to repeat my 
great creation, when suddenly and with- 
out warning my heart stopped beating 
and I was seized with a terrible fright; my 
beard hung like a dead thing round my 
ears and words refused to come. 

But Skinner, when he was on the stage, 
could always be depended upon to turn 
defeat into success, untoward tragedy into 
screaming comedy. And so he leaped in 
with ““King Neptune means to say”’ and 
so forth, hoping that I might eventually 
come to life. But I didn’t. 


Making Headway 


HE curtain came down and of course 

the audience was quite unaware that 
anything had gone wrong. Skinner was 
frantic and swore by everything holy that 
he would never again be saddled with a 
parcel of kids as long as he remained a 
stage manager. Well, I suppose he thought 
it over and realized that it was likely to 
happen to a beginner, and I was allowed to 
continue in the part. Of course I was firm 
as a rock after that, and by the end of the 
week I had regained my confidence and 
began to feel that I had really made a start 
in the business. 

Which as a matter of fact I had. For 
from that time until I left the Elephant I 
was intrusted with small parts that were 
of the utmost value to me in teaching me 
my business. I did not stay long enough 
ever to play important parts. But I was 
making headway; I was gaining recog- 
nition from the management. That can- 
not be denied when I record that at the 
end of a year, when I left, I was receiving 
three times the salary that I got when I 
started. Would that all actors could do 
that. And would that I could ever have 
done it again. Yes, my initial salary was 
six shillings a week; in one bound, soon 
after my successful appearance in Saved 
From the Sea, I was raised to twelve shil- 
lings a week; and shortly before I left, I 
was given eighteen shillings a week. So 
my reason for leaving the Elephant was 
not on the score of money. I was getting 
more than half as much as the author of 
Saved From the Sea and every member of 
the company agreed that I was highly 
paid. But I felt I had got as far as I should 
ever get while I remained there. My goal 
was the West End. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series by Mr. Arliss will appear in an early issue. 
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Queen Marie’ s charming little per- 

sonal crest which she designed her- 

self, the crown of Roumania sus- 
pended above the letter M. 





cA pair of silver jars filled with Pond’s Cold 
and Vanishing Creams, which Queen Marie 
keeps for constant use on her dressing table. 


e 
Pond’s Creams are also highly praised by 


Her Majesty, THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 
The DucHESSE DE GRAMONT 
The PrincessE MariE DE BourRBON 
Mrs. NicHoLas LoNGworTH 


Mrs. REGINALD VANDERBILT 


Miss ANNE MorGan 
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O ROYAL GUEST who has ever visited America 

has been so widely acclaimed for her beauty 

as Queen Marie. Youth is hers—and great vital- 

ity, in spite of years crowded with strenuous 

activity. She has a beautiful skin—unlined, firm, 

fresh, with lovely natural color! A skin which 

speaks for itself of the wise care Her Majesty has 
always given it. 


Over two years ago, Her Majesty, writing from 
Bucarest, was pleased to permit the Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company to quote her words expressing her 
faith in the efficacy of Pond’s Two Creams. 


A subsequent letter, written in February, 1925, 
says: ‘“Her Majesty wishes me to repeat that as 
to Pond’s Cream, it gives her daily greater satis- 
faction.” 


Her Majesty, Marie, QuEEN or RouMANIA 
Portrait by Philip A. de Laszlo 


If you don’t already know and depend upon these 
delightful Creams of Pond’s try them for your- 
self, without cost, by clipping and mailing the 
coupon below. You will receive free sample tubes 
of each with instructions for using. Pond’s Cold 
Cream for the deep cleansing that keeps the skin 
supple, fresh, young; Pond’s Vanishing Cream for. 
soft protection and lovely evenness of finish. Send 
in the coupon today. Loveliness may be yours 
—youth, freshness—for years on end. 


THE Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. N 
107 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name 
Street 
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Postum is one of the Postum Ce- 
real Company Products, which include 
also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 


but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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My CALENDAR is useful ..I respect it .. 


‘But I am not afraid of tt, 


4 


Yet I know so many people who let a 
calendar cast a shadow over their whole 
lives. 


“Do you realize that I’m forty years 
old?”’ a woman said to me the other day. 


She mentioned her age as the final 
evidence why she couldn’t do something 
she wanted to do: start a millinery shop. 
She had ideas about hats, and how to sell 
hats. They sounded thrilling. 


But she felt too tired, she said—some- 
how she didn’t have the ambition. And 
she was only forty years old. 


Why, I have scores of friends who at 
fifty or more seem to feel that they are 
just starting out in life. They not only 
look youthful and think youthfully. They 
are youthful. 


They didn’t begin life as physical Ama- 
zons, but they conserved and built up what 
nature gave them. Good digestions—good 
looks—can be developed just as surely as 
brains and muscles can be developed. 


Sensible food—adequate sleep—regular 
exercise—these are fundamental. May I 
mention, under sensible food, something 
that is very close to my heart? A sensible 
diet doesn’t include artificial stimulants. 
It doesn’t include that stimulant—per- 
haps the one most widely used—caftein. 


Why not? Because caffein excites the 
nerves. Because it is an enemy of sleep. 
Because it keeps the brain hurrying on, 
when the body is crying, “Stop. Relax. 
Rest.” 


These things are serious enough, aren’t 
they? They are to the woman who desires 
to free herself from the menace of the 
calendar. 

For that “dread-of-the-calendar’’ feel- 
ing, I want to suggest something which I 


even though it does say “1927” 


have seen work out wonderfully. I want 
you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran—splendid materials. It brings you 
all the enjoyment of a hot drink at meal- 
time, with none of the penalties of caffein. 


It lets you sleep when you need sleep. It 


lets your nerves relax, when they need 
relaxation. 


So I’m asking you to try Postum for 
thirty days, as a test. Experience the re- 
lief from drug stimulation. Note the results 
in your appearance, your general health 
—then decide. My offer will help you start 
the test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, as a start in the thirty-day 
test. 


Or if you prefer to begin today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much 
less than most other hot drinks. 


For one week’s free supply, please in- 
dicate on the coupon whether you prefer 
Instant Postum made instantly in the cup, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. I'll 
include my personal directions for pre- 
paring both. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.-L. H. J.-1-27 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum pl ewe sme) et een eaneee 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Poerum'Campan. . «. . « « » O seefer 
(prepared by boiling) 




















In Canada, address CanapIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 








45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 














January, 1927 


© 1927,P.C.Co. 
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Abbey and Martin 


(Continued from Page 13) 


In 1890 he was invited to contribute 
mural decorations to the Boston Public 
Library, of which his friend, Charles F. 
McKim, was the architect. Puvis de 
Chavannes had been secured for the stair- 
case, John Sargent for other walls, and 
Abbey was given the Delivery Room. On 
the strength of so little work in color at all 
and only one oil, the confidence of the con- 
trolling body shows great acumen. That 
they were right, the completed work 
proves. Abbey chose the legend of the 
Holy Grail as his theme, the Grail to 
typify ‘“‘sweetness and light,” to use Mat- 
thew Arnold’s phrase; and the task occu- 
pied eleven years. To so conscientious a 
worker the necessary preparations were 
immense, involving much foreign travel; 
but Abbey was never daunted by ques- 
tions of expense. The mere erection of a 
suitable studio cannot have been a negligi- 
ble matter. In this studio, the largest in 
England, Abbey and Sargent painted to- 
gether for several years. 

Meanwhile Abbey found time to turn 
aside now and then—probably a very im- 
portant distraction—to paint easel pic- 
tures, such as the famous Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, in 1896, and the work which 
we reproduce, belonging to 1897. His next 
great Commission was purely English—to 
make the state pictorial record of the coro- 
nation of Edward VII, which took up a 
large part of the years 1903-4. His final 
work, unfinished at his premature death 
in 1911, was the decoration of the Capitol 
at Harrisburg, where he ranged from pure 
history, such as the rendering of Penn’s 
Treaty With the Indians and the very 
beautiful snow scene, The Camp of the 
Army at Valley Forge, February, 1778, to 
the imaginative treatment of the Penn- 
sylvania iron and oil industries. The 
twenty-four Hours on the ceiling are 
among the most delicate and exquisite 
mural paintings of modern times. 

Homer Martin—I have wondered much 
why two American artists should include 
among their names that of the Greek epic 
poet—Homer Martin was of a type very 
different from Abbey. Abbey was quick, 
adaptable, buoyant, confident and a ter- 
rific worker. And he saw everything with 
his ‘gun eye.’’ Martin was leisurely, mis- 
trustful of his powers, often melancholy 
and so myopic that landscape was a blur 
to him. Toward the end he lost his sight 
altogether, but he had so mastered his pal- 
ette that he could still find the colors and 
apply them accurately. 


Homer Martin 


EF OMER MARTIN was theson ofa New 
England carpenter, his mother being 
from Albany; and at Albany he was born, 
ii) 1836, sixteen years before Abbey, and 
at Albany he went to school, but, like so 
many artists, spent most of his time there 
in thinking of the visible world outside. 
\t thirteen his formal education was 
complete, and he entered his father’s car- 
enter’s shop. The fact that he was no 
carpenter being quickly apparent, he was 
put into a store as aclerk. A clerk, too, he 
on disclosed himself not to be; and: he 
then made an effort to assist an architect, 
but was hampered in this purpose by an 
ability to draw a line with that straight- 
ness which architects and their clients 
both have a right to expect. Here we see 
Martin’s defective sight in action. What, 
however, is. an architect’s poison may be a 
poetical painter’s meat, and, no matter 
how infirm was Martin’s vision, there was 
no reason why his pictures should not be 
things of beauty. Claude Monet, the 
great French painter, owes not a little of 
the blurred loveliness of his haunting can- 
vases to a similar weakness. One result 
was that Martin saw the world wholesale, 
so to speak, rather than in detail. 
On the advice of E. D. Palmer, the 
sculptor, Martin’s father allowed the 


youth to frequent his studio and meet 
artists. Under their stimulus he de- 
termined to be an artist himself, and by 
the age of twenty he had a studio of his 
own. That was in 1856, and in 1857 he 
was an exhibitor at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the picture being a Berk- 
shire hill landscape. The banks of the 
Hudson River—he is credited with in- 
venting the phrase, ‘‘Hudson River 
School’”’—remained his happy hunting 
ground for several years, mountains par- 
ticularly enchanting him. 

In 1861 he married Miss Elizabeth Gil- 
bert Davis, a clever and witty woman. It 
is from her reminiscences of her husband— 
for she was a practised writer—that we 
know much of him on the personal side; 
and everything that she says makes it 
more and more clear that he was of the 
elect, and a man of genius who, under 
more favorable conditions, might have 
been one of the really great landscape 
painters of the world. As it is, he was 
nearly so. 


Inspired by Trip to Europe 


ETWEEN his marriage and his first 
visit to the Continent, Martin was busy 
in American sketching grounds, chiefly the 
mountains, and was selling his pictures 
without much difficulty; but such of his 
early works as I have seen do not much 
suggest the greater, more elemental quali- 
ties of his prime. A visit to Europe seems 
to have been needful to awaken him, and 
this came in 1876. When in London he 
saw much of Whistler, and in France fell 
sufficiently under the spell of Corot to go 
to Ville d’Avray and sketch on the edges 
of the master’s own lake. From this time 
onward his own work was different—not 
imitative, as is so much modern American 
painting, but quickened and deepened by 
contemplating the attitude to nature of 
other and better-grounded artists, and of 
nature’s impact on them. With the Barbi- 
zon men Martin had a natural affinity— 
the sincerity of Millet and Rousseau was 
also his—and he made a pilgrimage to the 
little Forest village as well. 
But the French sojourn which was to 


yield the finest results came ten years 


later, in 1886, when Martin settled for 
eighteen months in Normandy and laid 
the foundations of his best work. Much of 
it was not completed until his return to 
America, for he rarely painted what he 
saw, but what he remembered having seen. 

Although some of Martin’s pictures 
have American titles and some French, 
all, whatever they represent, represent 
also, and fundamentally, the reaction of 
the world on an American artist being 
true to himself. If they are not among the 
greatest, it is because of Martin’s actual 
disabilities, but in his power of conveying 
light, which is the lifeblood of painting, 
he was a master; and he was with the 
finest tradition, from Hobbema and Claude 
through Wilson and Crome to Corot and 
Monet, in representing placidity. Storms 
make splendid effects, as Turner and Con- 
stable show us, but the Turners and 
Constables that we most value depict 
nature in repose. 

Martin died in 1897, quite blind in one 
eye, and with an impending operation for 
cataract on the other. His age was sixty; 
Abbey’s at his death was fifty-nine. 

The picture by Martin which we repro- 
duce was originally called by the artist, 
who came always to nature as a poet— 
armed with colors instead of words— Harp 
of the Winds, the description being of 
the poplars, which in that way of seeing 
things in the mass to which I have re- 
ferred, he saw first of all as a musical in- 
strument. Later, on finding the title 
sentimental—although he need not have 
feared—he changed it, at the same time 
slightly changing the trees. It is one of 
the most beautiful pictures in American art. 
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This modern dentifrice brings a new cleanness 


you can taste and feel 


NE minute after using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, your senses 
tell you that your teeth are clean—your 
mouth pure—your breath wholesome. 
The touch of your tongue against the 
back of your teeth, the feel of your lips 
against the front of your teeth, a glance 
in a mirror—all leave a brisk, refreshing 
consciousness of being clean. 


WASHES ‘TEETH REALLY CLEAN 


Modern mouth hygiene calls for a 
cleansing, washing action. Colgate’s 
works on this principle. That is why 
more men and women are buying it than 
any other dentifrice. 

The moment it is brushed in moisture, 
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Colgate’s expands into a delicious, snow- 
white foam. It washes thoroughly. It 
washes clean. It polishes. It protects. 
Simply because of utter cleanness it 
removes the causes of disease and 
decay. 

Physicians and dentists give no drugs 
to well people. They frown on self-medi- 
cation. “Complete cleanliness,” says 
science, “and you need not fear imagi- 
nary afflictions of teeth, mouth or gums.” 

Colgate’s contains nothing that will 
appeal to the dentally ignorant or the 
gullible. It cleans, and cleans evidently. 
And that is all any normal, healthy per- 
son with a normal, healthy mouth needs 
or wants. 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 202-A, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a sample of the dental cream most Americans 
are using. 
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Address 


Free to the readers of this publication—a sample City___ 


of the dentifrice most Americans use 


State__ : 
In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 
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HUS, in solemn little phrases, the mar- 

riage ceremony sketches the chances 

that lie ahead . . . “For richer, for 
poorer. For better, for worse” . . . Summing 
up two futures, successful or unsuccessful. 


What's going to swing it one way or the 
other? ...So many things count! Luck. Work. 
Brains. Ambition. And, most emphatically, 
food! 


Witl: everything else in a man’s favor, and 
his food wrong—what are his chances of suc- 
cess and happiness? Not so good! .. . Who 
says so? “Doctors and dietitians’’, of course; 
but they're not the only ones! 1500 famous 
Americans, securely settled on the top rungs 
of the ladder of success, say so, too. 


Perhaps you already know the story—how, 
only last year, these men expressed their opin- 
ions on diet at the request of a leading scien- 
tific institute. And how unanimously they 
voiced this opinion: 

“Sooner or later in his career, a successful 
man must recognize the profound effect that 
diet has upon efficiency. Sooner or later, he 
must correct his faulty daily diet. Or, if he 
doesn’t—his wife must correct it for him!” 


Begin with breakfast! Many of these fa- 
mous men say thatit’s the most important meal. 
All of them eat the same kind of breakfast — 
rather small, well-balanced, readily digestible. 


For a breakfast of this sort, no food could 
be better than Grape-Nuts. These crisp, deli- 
cious golden kernels were especially planned 
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Grrape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company 
products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Ce- 
real, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down 
Cake Flour. 
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to supply balanced nourishment. And, because 
they are prepared by a special baking process, 
they are particularly easy to digest. 

Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted 
barley. These are the elements that it gives to 
your body: Dextrins, maltose and other car’ 
bohydrates, for heat and energy. Iron for the 
blood. Phosphorus for teeth and bones. Pro 
tein for muscle and body-building. The es 
sential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite . .. 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is a 
splendidly balanced ration. 


Ree. 












The crispness of Grape-Nuts also, was plan- 
ned for your health. This delightful crunch: 
iness adds to your enjoyment of the nut-like 
flavor, and gives to teeth and gums the vigor’ 
ousexercise they require for health and beauty. 














Try Grape-Nuts, tomorrow morning. Your : 
grocer sells it, of course. Perhaps, though, you 7 
will wish to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and **A Book of Better Breakfasts”. . . free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you two individual packages of Grape-Nu’s, 
free—together with an interesting book’et 
written by a famous physical director. 
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Postum CereAt ComPaANny, INC., 


Battie Creek, Micn. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, : 
together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts," by a former || : 
physical director of Cornell Medical College. 
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In Canada, 
Address CANADIAN Postum Cerzat Co., Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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What a Nice Girl Can Do 


(Continued from Page 15) 


from her horse, everything by which a nice 
girl might tell aman that she was interested 
in him. But Jacinth was an expert at that 
game, Harvey told himself miserably. Her 
father had said so, indulgently although a 
trifle regretfully, and Isaac Tolliver could 
have no possible reason to lie. He, Har- 
vey, was too utterly unimportant for 
that. 

“T’ll go back to New York,” he told 
himself bitterly. ‘‘He can find another 
secretary and she another playmate.”’ 
Possibly the knowledge that this would be 
easy deterred him. ‘“‘No, I won't,’ 
he decided hurriedly. ‘‘She 
shan’t have the satisfac- 
tion. I’ll stay and 
show her!”’ 

He had come to a 
part of the garden 
where the path di- 
verged, one branch of 
it leading on to the 
greenhouses, the other 
to a circular space 
shaded by trees, in 
which were marble 
benches. A poolin the 
center held fish, gold 
and silver, which 
darted beneath the 
pond lilies, their filmy 
tails gleaming. List- 
lessly he turned in this 
direction and found 
a seat. Here Jacinth 
had come with him but 
two nights ago. Their chatter had drifted 
away into a silence that became magical, 
and involuntarily their fingers had touched, 
twined, clung fora moment. But that was 
part of her technic, of course. 

“Hello!” exclaimed a voice. ‘‘How you 
startled me!”’ 


ACINTH appeared, a putter inone hand, 
J a golf ball in the other. In spite of her 
words, she did not seem to be excessively 
surprised at seeing the young man, who 
sat staring at the darting fish. Harvey 
glanced once unappreciatively at the slim 
figure in its silk knit suit of tan, and away 
again. Jacinth was evidently dressed for 
sport. Her stockings were of plaid wool 
and she wore buckskin shoes banded with 
brown leather. 

“How did you know I was here?”’ he 
asked flatly, wishing that some women 
were not so attractive. 

The girl considered him. ‘‘Know you 
were here? Listen tothe man! I was just 
on my way to the putting lawn when I 
stumbled on you.” 

“You’re walking in exactly the wrong 
direction,”’ Harvey told her pointedly. ‘It 
is on the other side of the house, toward 
the Sound.” 

Jacinth sighed. ‘“‘Oh, well then—I’m 
such a poor liar. If you must know, I saw 
you from a window upstairs and followed 
you. Aren’t I brazen? Come on, Harve, 
let’s play a little clock golf. We can share 
the putter.” 


ARVEY straightened up. All the hu- 

miliation of his interview with Mr. 
Tolliver returned to him twofold; he 
flushed again at the thought of how this girl 
had amused herself, toying with his heart 
because she had nothing better to do ina 
dull spring season, only to toss it away 
when it had served her purpose. If he had 
any respect, any honor left, now was the 
time to show it. 

“T’m sorry; I really can’t oblige you,” 
he stated coldly and looked straight at her, 
his eyes hard. 

For the girl such treatment was a new 
experience. Because of her wealth men 
had been humble, they had been shy, or for- 
ward, or ingratiating, but none had been 
rude. Nor had any of them been quite 
natural until she had met her father’s secre- 


tary. This boy with his thick, crisp hair 







that she wanted to touch, his candid gray 
eyes and his wide smile, was apparently un- 
conscious of the gulf between them. Her 
instinct, which had been sharpened by 
contact with many men of many types, 
assured her that he liked her for herself 
alone; the vast wealth which would some 
day be hers was of no consideration to him. 
This was sweeter than any servile flattery; 
she had glowed under it until this insult. 
As she walked toward the house she was 
shivering slightly with her stark anger—a 
little princess who had been outraged. 
Her first thought was to demand 
Harvey’s instant dismissal—to 
clear the house of the in- 
solent fellow; but the 
thought of the dreari- 
ness that would de- 
scend on the place 
with the fellow out of 
the way made her 
pause. And then she 
began to think. By 
the time she had 
reached the house her 
anger had been sub- 
merged in specula- 
tion. Jacinth was not 
without some of her 
father’s shrewdness. 


a HY?” she de- 

manded to her- 
self, and reviewed 
meticulously any- 
thing she might have 
said to offend him. ‘‘Why should he turn 
on me like that? He cared about me at 
lunch, and I’m the same person now that 
I was then. What has happened?” 

At dinner that night Harvey was scru- 
pulously polite. He answered intelligently 
when spoken to; he even took it upon him- 
self to keep up a light running conversa- 
tion when it appeared that a strained 
silence was imminent, but he avoided look- 
ing at Jacinth. She for once had descended 
to coquetry. She wore a new frock, her 
prettiest, and the string of matched pearls 
that her father had given her on her last 
birthday. Old Isaac was pleased. 

For the next three days Jacinth avoided 
Harvey. He made it easy for her. They 
met only at meals, where they were 
courteous, if a trifle formal—two young 
people whose lives were not in the same 
orbit. On the fourth day the doctor came. 
Jacinth’s father was jubilant at his report. 

‘‘Four days more, and I stop being an 
invalid,”’ he told her. ‘‘Galloway says 
I’m doing fine. He'll let me go to the 
office then, if I promise to keep to my diet 
and don’t overwork. I promised him— 
anything.” 


E WAS like an old war horse sniffing the 
powder of battle again. Jacinth won- 
dered indulgently who he was going to rip 
up the back when he returned to Wall 
Street. Then a thought occurred to her. 

‘““‘Why, you won’t be here!” she said 
blankly. ‘‘ You'll be away all day.” 

Her father laughed. ‘I can’t be in two 
places at the same time. Will you miss 
me, kitten?”’ 

Jacinth rubbed her cheek against his 
coat. ‘‘Not at all,’ she informed him. “I 
suppose Mr. Laimbeer will be going back 
to the office with you.” 

**Do you want a secretary?” 

“Not that one.” 

When he left her at last to dress for 
dinner Jacinth was glad to be alone. She 
had been composed enough while talking 
to her father; one would not have thought 
from her placid voice and serene face that 
turmoil had sprung up in her heart. Some- 
thing very strange was happening to her. 
Four days more, and then her father would 
go back to the office; four days more, and 
Harvey Laimbeer would go with him. She 
would be rid of his odious presence. She 
would be free to forget his brusqueness, 
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Notice the Ones who use Snowdrift 





You will notice among your friends that the wo- 
men who take especial pride in their cooking are 


apt to be the ones most wedded to Snowdrift. 


That’s natural. Snowdrift is easy to use (be- 
cause it’s creamy). Snowdrift is white, fluffy, sweet 
and fresh. Snowdrift is always the same. Snow- 
drift is delicate, rich, and 100% pure white fat, 
made from an oil as choice as a fine salad oil and 


then whipped up to just the right consistency. 


In short, Snowdrift is just the kind of shorten- 








ing that you would expect clever cooks to want. 





































































HIS is census year with us. 
We’re taking a kind of cen- 
sus that’s never before been made 
—a census of Eagle Brand babies. 
Not just a counting of heads, but 
real stories, experiences, pictures 
of the children raised on this milk. 
Won’t you help us by appoint- 
ing yourself one of the census 
takers and sending us any ma- 
terial you can? 






Perhaps you’re a young mother 
with a baby of your own still on 
Eagle Brand. A doting grand- 
mother—an interested aunt—or 
just a friend of someone who has 
a child brought up on this food. 
You may even be an Eagle Brand 
product yourself. If a nurse or 
















































THE BORDEN COMPANY 
101 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












Please send me my free copies of Baby’s 
Welfare and What Other Mothers Say. 
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family physician, you’ve undoubt- 
edly recommended it to others. 
Whatever the story, let’s have it. 


Of course, pictures mean every- 
thing with these human stories. 
So send us photographs and snap- 
shots if possible. 


Some stories of Eagle Brand 
babies are already published in 
What Other Mothers Say. They 
show why Eagle Brand—whole 
cows’ milk modified with sugar— 
has been the leading baby food 
for 70 years wherever bottle feed- 
ing is necessary. 

The coupon will bring you free 
copies of this and Baby’s Welfare, 
written by a physician on the 
general care of babies. 
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his evident dislike for her. It would be 
pleasant not to have to look at his glum 
face opposite her at meals. 

Then her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Darn 
it all, I do want him,” she whispered. 

Such an admission was a revelation to 
her. For the first time in her life Jacinth 
had a wish that could not be gratified. It 
left her filled with indignant amazement, 
as if her credit had been questioned in a 
shop. Her first impulse was to turn to her 
father; it had always been his boast that 
his daughter could have anything she 
wanted, but a shrewd suspicion made her 
hesitate. It was possible, just barely pos- 
sible, that her father had had something 
to do with the change in Harvey. 

“Although I can’t see why he should 
object,”’ she thought. ‘“‘Harvey is the 
nicest man I’ve ever met, and it certainly 
isn’t money. We’ve got plenty.” 

But this problem must be met alone. In 
four, no three, days now Harvey would be 
gone. He would be sucked back into the 
unknown life from which he had emerged, 
she would be swept on by hers—Newport 
in August; Europe in the fall, her aunt 
wanted to go; ashort season in New York. 
Jacinth knew that they would never meet 
socially. The inevitability of their parting 
frightened her. It was as if from her 
limousine she saw his face for a moment 
drifting by in a mass of people, and she 
with no power to stop the car. 

‘What can a nice girl do?” she won- 
dered. ‘“‘If the man doesn’t want her 
what can she do?” Slowly she left the 
terrace, but instead of going to her room 
she wandered off toward the boathouse. 


HE was charming to Harvey that night. 

An air of composure, almost of ma- 
turity, had settled on her which belied her 
eighteen years. It was as if she were being 
very gracious to a friend from whom she 
was being parted for along time. Inspite 
of himself Harvey was touched. He too 
had heard the doctor’s verdict. The knowl- 
edge that his days were limited with the 
girl whose wistful, piquant face smiled up 
at him was like sharp pain. 

““We have seen so little of each other 
lately that I would really like to entertain 
you tonight, Harvey,” she said sweetly. 
‘*Something pleasant to remember me by 
when your sentence here is up. I’d sing to 
you, only I don’t sing; or I’d play to you, 
except unfortunately I don’t play either. I 
have no accomplishments, and you don’t 
find me much of a conversationalist. Per- 
haps we had better fall back on father’s 
money for amusement. You can take me 
out in the motorboat.” 

The usual excuse rose to his lips and 
died. Why not? It would be almost their 
last night together, and alone on the water 
with the blessed darkness pressing down 
about them he could pretend for a mo- 
ment, pretend that she was not rich and 
inaccessible, forget that he meant nothing 
to her save a few weeks’ casual entertain- 
ment, to be ignored when he had served 
his purpose. 

She noted the indecision in his eyes. 
‘Please do,” she begged. ‘‘ You haven't 
been very nice to me lately. Let’s go.”’ 

‘All right,”” he agreed huskily, trying 
to keep the longing from his voice. ‘‘Get 
a coat for yourself. I’ll meet you here in 
five minutes.” 


HE Comet swung on through the soft 
night. The water lay absolutely 
smooth, a floor of black marble, but be- 
hind the boat was a wake of white in which 
phosphorus glittered. Harvey came back 
from the engine and seated himself in the 
stern. Jacinth turned the wheel over to 
him. She had wrapped herself in a brocade 
cloak from which rose a broad fur collar 
almost hiding her face. Harvey could see 
the tip of her nose and her eyes mysterious 
in the starlight. 
“It’s perfectly enchanting,’’ she said in 
a low voice and moved closer to him until 
her arm was brushing his sleeve. ‘I didn’t 
know the night could be so lovely.” 
‘“‘Where shall we go?” Harvey de- 
manded uneasily, becoming conscious of 
the smallness of the seat. 


*“Anywhere.”’ Her voice was breath- 
less. “‘On and on. Let’s never go back. 
Choose a star and steer for it. If we wish 
it hard enough, maybe we’ll land on an 
unknown Paradise.” 

*“More likely we’ll land on an unknown 
rock,’’ Harvey commented disagreeably. 
“Tl make for the lights of Stamford. 
Jacinth, do you mind moving a little? 
My arm needs to be free for steering.” 

“You have the soul of a clod,”’ she told 
him politely. 

“There is safety in clods,’’ he countered. 


HEY became silent. The boat flashed 
on, the soft putt-putt of the engine 
breaking in tiny explosions. Behind them 
the great house on the hill faded and was 
lost in the darkness. Harvey was relieved. 
With that symbol of riches hidden he 
could unleash his imagination. Jacinth 
loved him; they were fleeing from some 
unknown wrath. Nothing mattered save 
that they were together. Presently he 
would anchor the boat in a shadowy cove 
and take her in his arms 
‘“‘Harvey,” said a small voice beside 
him, ‘‘do you believe in love?”’ 

“What?” The question was so close to 
his own thoughts that he was startled. 

**T don’t mean do you believe in its ex- 
istence,’’ she continued more surely. ‘‘I 
mean have you faith in it? Do you be- 
lieve that it makes all things right, that 
nothing else matters, if you love?”’ 

Harvey’s heart began to pound. ‘I 
don’t know anything about it,’’ he said in 
a voice that he hoped sounded judicial. 
“You see, I have had no experience with 
love.” 

“But you must have opinions on it,” 
Jacinth cried. ‘After all, it is such a 
common experience that you must have 
speculated some. I have.’ She waited 
hopefully for him to ask what her specu- 
lations were. 

“T think,” he said unevenly—it 
such a dangerous discussion 
had better be going back. 
cold.”’ 

Something was happening to the engine 
of the Comet. It missed fire, once and 
then again. A long series of uneven 
sputters, and it died. 

“What the deuce!’ Harvey cried, and 
bent to look at the gauge. 

“‘T think we’re out of gas,”’ Jacinth said. 

He looked at her blankly. ‘‘What! I 
supposed that Peter filled it every day, 
and the boat hasn’t been used for three. 
There must be a reserve stock on board.”’ 

“There isn’t,” Jacinth said quickly. 
“We never carry it because the trips are 
so short.” 
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E SHOUTED into the darkness, but 

there was no answer. The tide was 
almost at flood and the boat was hardly 
drifting. Ahead of him and somewhat to 
the right he could still see the light on the 
Tollivers’ dock, green, mocking, receding 
ever so slightly, beckoning him on. 

Jacinth smothered a yawn. “You'll 
strain your voice, Harvey,” she announced 
“It’s hoarse already. Please stop; I want 
to sleep.” 

Without further warning her head 
drooped on his shoulder, her eyes closed. 
Presently she was breathing softly through 
parted lips. The boy sat there, rigid with 
the insult of it. This girl considered him 
no more than she would a cushion; to her 
he was not a man, not a creature with 
feelings, passions. And then something 
about the weight of her head, the wistful 
droop of her mouth, touched him with 
tenderness, an exquisite, poignant emotion 
like pity. She was so young, so careless, 
and this might be her last night alive. 
Already a dark cloud had crept up from 
the horizon in the east. A breath of air 
was stirring. Harvey moistened his finger 
and held it up to feel it. The hint of dan- 
ger made him reckless. One kiss, only one, 
before she waked. He bent toward her. 

The figure encircled by his arm grew 
tense, seemed to lift toward him, the eye- 
lids fluttered. Sharply Harvey drew back. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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, + + memories of a 
southern diplomat and 
statesman 


In his voice, a note of gentle courtesy, in his eyes, 
under the gray brows, a sparkle of humor. One 
of those southern gentlemen with all the court- 
liness of an age that is gone. 

Yet underneath his serenity a hint of power, 
the bearing of a man who has achieved. Legis- 
lator, governor, diplomat, Benton McMillin 


has played his part in many great events. 


What picturesque years from the history of 
the South live again in his words! And how 
often comes the mention of that scene of so many 
of his struggles and triumphs—the old Maxwell 
House in Nashville, the most distinguished hotel 
in all the South. 


There he made his home as a young man. 
There in later years, over the food and the coffee 
that made it celebrated, he welcomed presidents 
and admirals, statesmen and generals—the illus- 
trious visitors to old Dixie. 


“It was the gathering place of the notable 
people of the South,” Mr. McMillin said re- 
cently. “There years ago I met the famous men 
of the day. Of the food served at the Maxwell 
House, and especially of the coffee, I have never 
heard anything but praise.” 


How the fame of Maxwell House 
Coffee was spread 


A special blend of fine coffees was 
served at the Maxwell House, so 
wonderfully rich and mellow that 
those who tasted it once never 
forgot it. To their homes in distant 
cities, the guests of this fine, old 
hotel carried the news of its coffee. , 


















































! here | met the famous men 


of the day-.. years ago’ 


With the passing of the years, the fame of 
this blend has spread from coast to coast. 
Everywhere, the families that appreciate the 
best have heard of Maxwell House Coffee and 
have secured it for their own tables. It has 
pleased more people than any other coffee ever 
offered for sale. It has become the first choice 
of a long list of America’s greatest cities. 


And the same firm of coffee merchants who 
perfected this blend years ago down in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, still blend and roast it today. 
The same coffee that so delighted the guests of 
the old Maxwell House is on sale in sealed tins 
at all better grocery stores. 


Give your family the enjoyment of this won- 
derful blend. When its delicate fragrance reaches 
you and you take your first sip of the rich, mel- 
low liquid, you will know why the most dis- 
criminating families have been so eager to secure 
it. Plan now to serve it tomorrow for breakfast 

or dinner. Ask your 

grocer for one of the blue 
De: tins of Maxwell House 
Coffee. Cheek-Neal Cof- 
fee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, 
_. Los Angeles. ) 


“Good to the 
last drop” 

































When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— your 
mornings logy, your energy drained by after- 
noon? Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this; to 
instant restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 
































Morning finds you a new woman. You are fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks and spirit. 
And you have the energy to carry you through 
the day and the evening’s social activities. 












































That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 














The 3-day test we offer here will show you. We 
urge you to make this test. It is well worth while. 

















Luxurious sleep that restores 

Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep quickly and naturally. This is why: 
First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain vi- 
talizing and building-up food essentials in which 
your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which you eat. Thus, soon after 













































































“You, too, can enjoy 


Instant Sleep 


when you go to bed” 


Try this delightful, new food-drink 
from Switzerland — that brings 
all-night sleep, all-day energy 
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In the morning you awaken, looking and feeling 
years younger. You are a new being for a new 
day. You are alive with energy to carry you 
buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It has 
been used in Switzerlz ind for 30 years and is now 
in universal use in England and her colonies. 
During the great war Ovaltine was included as 
a standard ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of 
hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only as a quick “pick-up” beverage, 
but because of its special dietetic properties, 
they also recommend it for restless sleep, 
nerve-strain, malnutrition, backward children 
and the aged. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three times 
a day for its natural stimulation. It’s truly a 
“pick-up” drink. 


A 3-day test 


All druggists sell Ovaltine in four sizes for 
home use. Or they can 





drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and other foods into rich, red 
blood. 

There is quick restoration for your 
tired mind and body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Restful sleep comes. 
And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 


OVALTI 
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Builds Body 
Brain and Nerves 


































mix it for you at the soda 
fountain. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory pack- 
age for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Just send in the 


Now more than 20,000 doc- COUPON with 10 cents. 


tors recommend Ovaltine 





I took Ovaltine for tiredness 
and because | could not sleep 
soundly. After a week I noted 
better sleeping and felt more 
active. I am using Ovaltine 

















I tried everything 
to make me sleep. I 











because it makes me feel fine. 
Lydia Boehm, 
Shiner, Texas 































































































WOUIG 430 ‘Barake Or Perr ee ee 
ment peor taking te, ee. ee ee “i 
Ovaltine. Since tak- THe Wanver Company, Dept. 31 : 
ing Ovaltine I have 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
no worry and go . a 
right to sleep. I will I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. | 
recommend it all I | Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. t 
can as it is worth it. | ] N 1 
Se See Waites ohshbncdsssthenasarsancaeaiakadantacaathacensvaaecdacanskeanhi 
Grand Rapids, Mich, a RIOR ETI! 7 OEE BARR AOR A ASAE | 
| HNO eeecareh Sos spick teutesbdianstcsacs a aos eansh scans 
| (One package to a person) ] 
Send for 3-day test ms 
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In that moment it seemed as if all the 
world of desire had been torn from him. 

“Get up!”’ he cried sharply. ‘‘The wind 
is freshening. There may be an extra can 
of gasoline under this seat. I want to 
look.” 

“There isn’t,” Jacinth insisted, her 
voice not in the least sleepy. She trailed 
her hand in the water and cooled her lips 
with the bitter salt. Now she was not far 
from tears. 

“Will you get up?”’ There was some- 
thing ominous in Harvey’s voice which 
thrilled her. Men never spoke to her like 
that. Obediently she rose. 

He pulled open the locker and thrust his 
hand inside. 

“Oh!” His cry was reproachful tri- 
umph. “I thought you told me there was 
never an extra supply on board.” 

“IT made a mistake,” Jacinth admitted. 
“And,” she thought despairingly to her- 
self, “I’ve done absolutely everything a 
nice girl can do.”’ 


T WAS the day before Harvey’s depar- 

ture. His bags were packed, and the 
portable typewriter he carried with him 
had been put in its case. 

Before lunch was served he heard Mr. 
Tolliver talking to his daughter, and it 
sounded as if the old man’s voice was 
raised, booming, menacing. Then a closing 
door shut that off. 

Jacinth did not appear at lunch. Mr. 
Tolliver spoke once again during that 
meal which seemed endless, confirming 
Harvey’s worst forebodings. 

““My daughter is sailing for Europe next 
week,” he articulated acidly. ‘‘A year on 
the continent is evidently what she needs, 
and she’s going to get it.”’ Bank presi- 
dents had become humble before that 
tone. 

Harvey stared at his plate in silence, too 
miserable to ask why he should be favored 
with this confidence. 

At three o’clock Mr. Tolliver retired for 
the rest which his doctor had imperatively 
ordered, and five minutes later Jacinth 
came to the boy. She was dressed in a 
dark suit, a tight-fitting felt hat was drawn 
down over her bobbed head; a long coat 
hung over one arm. 

Her eyes were bright as if with tears, her 
cheeks flushed, but she managed a tremu- 
lous smile when she spoke to him. ‘ Har- 
vey, I want you to do me a favor, a big 
one. Will you?” 

“You know I will, 
sented gravely. 

“Promise? 


Jacinth,” he as- 
Good.”’ She seemed vis- 
ibly relieved. “It’s in two parts—this 
favor. First, go somewhere with me in 
the car, and second, keep a secret.” 

His depression at losing her lightened 
fora moment; she was so absurdly young, 
standing there digging one pointed toe 
into the thick rug, with her secrets and her 
promises. 

“All right. What’s the secret?” 

“‘T’ll tell you in the car. Get your hat.” 

The chauffeur touched his cap and 
stepped back as the car swung up the 
drive with a roar. 


ACINTH, at the wheel, squinted along 

the white road. ‘“‘ Just glance back now 
and then, to see if we are being followed,”’ 
she directed Harvey casually. 

‘Why should we be followed?” he de- 
manded, mystified. ‘‘And what differ- 
ence does it make anyway? This car can 
keep ahead of anything we’re likely to 
meet.” 

Jacinth smiled her satisfaction. ‘‘I 
hope so, for I’m not anxious to be stopped. 
Harvey, my child, you’re going to a wed- 
ding.” 

““Whose wedding?’”’ he demanded, and 
felt his hands grow cold. 

““Mine. You needn’t look so surprised. 
If you had given me a chance in the Comet 
the other night, I would have told you all 
about it—my being in love, I mean. But 
no, you had to keep yelling your head off 
for help. I wanted to ask your advice, 
Harvey.” 


Harvey regarded her with sick horror. 


. “What do you want me to do?” he de- 


manded. 

“Now, if you’re going to talk like that 
I’ll be sorry I ever brought you.” Ja- 
cinth’s voice had begun to quiver. ‘‘Don’t 
we have to have a witness for me? Every 
nice girl wants somebody there that she 
knows when she’s married, and there 
didn’t seem to be time to arrange that on 
the telephone. And so I thought that 
you—that you * the car swerved. 

“Give me the wheel,” said Harvey. 
““My dear Jacinth, what is your father 
going to say? What will he say to me?”’ 





*MAFRAID he'll fire you—for awhile,”’ 

Jacinth murmured apologetically. ‘‘ In 
fact, I’m so sure of it that I had them put 
your bags under the seat with mine. 
There’s no use in your seeing father when 
he means to be unpleasant.”’ 

““Where are we going?” 

“Into Connecticut—to Greenwich. We 
don’t need licenses there. The rectory is 
the first white one on the left-hand side 
as you enter the town.” 

“Who is the other half of ‘we,’’’ Harvey 
demanded, and waited grimly to hear his 
rival’s name. 

Jacinth closed her eyes. ‘‘ You do drive 
so well, Harvey,”’ she murmured. 

“Who is it? If I’m to help you do this 
mad thing I ought to know.” 

“You'll meet him in a little while. 
Harvey, please don’t ask so many ques- 
tions; they make me nervous. Just you 
try eloping once, and see how you feel.’’ 

“We can turn back,”’ he told her. 

“The road lies due east,’’ Jacinth an- 
swered. ‘‘And you’ve promised.” 

They had entered the elm-lined streets 
of Greenwich, and the car was standing 
before the rectory door. The sitting room 
seemed small and insignificant for the 
tremendous event that was to take place 
there. Jacinth ignored it; she stood by 
the window staring out down the road. 
The marrying clergyman was framed in 
the doorway, his fluffy white hair like a 
halo in the dimness. 

“We're going to wait a few minutes,”’ 
Jacinth told him without turning. 

The Reverend Mr. Holmes smiled 
benevolently and left them. Young girls 
were often a little hesitant, but in all his 
experience with eloping couples he had 
never seen one withdraw. 

The minutes passed—five, 
ten. 


and then 


ARVEY joined Jacinth at the window. 

“*He’s late,’’ he observed nervously. 
“Very. Do you think he could have 
understood the hour?” 

Jacinth turned to him. 
isn’t coming, Harvey,” 
low voice. 
tain of it.’ 

““Why—wh-what do you mean?” he 
stammered, staring down at her. 

She touched his arm. ‘‘ You can be ter- 
ribly angry if you want, but you see there 
isn’t anybody. I wanted to be married, 
and so I came here—that is, I’m so rich, 
so stupidly rich, and I imagined—Harvey, 
I’ll die of humiliation if I’m not married 
now.” 

He felt her trembling. His confusion 
grew. ‘‘But, my dear girl, why under the 
sun—what made you —— 

Jacinth raised her eyes to his. 


“T’m afraid he 
she admitted in a 
“In fact, I’m practically cer- 


“‘Jacinth,” he cried suddenly. ‘You 
wouldn’t marry me, would you?” 
She slipped her hand into his. ‘“‘ Yes, 


stupid,”’ she answered, “I would—at any 
time this last month. I wondered how 
much a nice girl would have to do.” 

A warm, clear color had swept into 
Harvey’s face. It seemed now as if he 
could not drop her fingers. But his con- 
science persisted. “‘There’s your father,” 
he began, “and that money—all that 





“Bother the money! Father will be 
all right; and even if he isn’t, I don’t care 
if you don’t. Harvey, it’s you that 
counts!” 

He bent and kissed her mouth. “Wait,” 
he said huskily. ‘“‘I’ll call the minister.” 
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‘THis is the time for casting New Year's resolu- 

tions. How many will you make? How many 
will you keep? There is one resolution every 
woman should make and keep who prizes: beauty, 
health and happiness. And that resolution has to 
do with diet. 


We know now that the very food we eat has 
much to do with how we feel; that many women 
just miss radiant vitality—the sparkle and glow of 
perfect health—because they eat carelessly, without 
due regard to diet balance. 


Unless we take ‘“‘An Ounce of Prevention,”’ the 
food we eat is apt to lack sufficient bulk, and phy- 
sicians agree that bulk is essential to regularity 
and health. 


Why not resolve now to guard scientifically 
against a condition which is such a great menace 
to health and beauty? 


everybody—every day 


ec POSTS BRAN FLAKES 
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Eat this delicious food for bulk balance 


Millions of men and women aid their diet balance 
every day by eating Post’s Bran Flakes, a delicious 
cereal food that always tempts the appetite. 


Try it. ‘Now you'll like bran.’’ Its tempting 
flavor will appeal to you instantly. You will 
realize at once why it is the most popular bran 
food in the world. 


And in addition to bulk, this delicious cereal also 
brings to the body such vital health essentials 
as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates and 
vitamin-B. 


Buy a package of Post’s Bran Flakes at your 
grocer’s and start eating this crisp, delicious cereal 
every day as ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention.”’ 


Enjoy it plain, with milk or cream. Try it with 
the various fresh fruits and berries in season. Have 
it served in the form of cookies, muffins and bread. 


Don't go on risking the dangers of unbalanced 
diet. Decide right now to keep on ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville’’ by making Post’s Bran Flakes a regular 
part of your daily menu. 


Some valuable information for the asking 
At your request we will gladly send a free trial 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes and a booklet that 
has important bearing on health and beauty. 

» » 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. L.H.J.—B127, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts, and Post’s Bran Chocolate—also Jell-O an! 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario 
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children had partaken. Beds 
loomed unmade. The baby was 
crying, as she left it to hurry the 
older children lest they be late 
for school, inquiring if they had 
clean handkerchiefs and had 
brushed their teeth. The milkman came, 
and the telephone rang. The situation 
would have tried the nerves of a Sphinx, 
and Claribel was to have an operation for 
goiter as soon as she was physically fit. 

At the door the two older children fell 
into a quarrel as to who should carry the 
bunch of roses to their teacher. Claribel 
went over to settle the issue. In the mid- 
dle of a sentence she looked back at Helen 
and Sara, paused, broke off. Her eyes twin- 
kled, and her mouth tipped up at the cor- 
ners. Then she bubbled over with “Just 
think, girls! Randall’s coming home to- 
night!” 

““Shackles!’’ Sara commented tersely 
when they had left. 5 

“I just wondered what you’d think of 
it, Sally,’’ Helen replied in a detached tone. 


LL through the summer Sara lingered, 
apparently fighting windmills. For, 
except for the most meager of inklings, and 
for the unalterable conviction, bred in her 
by much observation, that love, off to 
however pretty a start, peters out sooner 
or later, she might have believed that 
Helen’s happiness was all that she pre- 
tended. Only when Sara spoke of going a 
panic of tears showed in Helen’s eyes. 

“For the love of Mike, hang around, 
kid!’’ Bob would say. ‘‘Helen worries so 
about you when you’re away!”’ 

“‘Helen worries about me!” she said 
scornfully, and wished she could determine 
what particular brand of resentment to 
cherish against her brother-in-law. 

But she lingered, not unwillingly. It 
wasn’t likely that she’d ever have another 
vacation quite like this one. 

Sara and Dave remained in the swing 
in the garden one evening in the fall after 
Helen and Bob had gone inside to read. 
Sara watched the two of them as they sat 
there, chairs drawn up close under the 
reading lamp, uncommunicative, except 
that Bob’s hand absently tousled Helen’s 
hair, and Helen snuggled to it like a pleased 
puppy. 

Presently he laid his elbow on the arm 
of her chair, holding out his open hand. 
Helen’s went into it automatically. And 
automatically, as the two read on, the 
hands pulled apart to turn pages, and 
sought each other again. Often she had 
watched them so. Sara was conscious of an 
unaccountable ache setting up somewhere 
inside her. And when Dave, also watch- 
ing, guilelessly held out his open hand, she 
let hers slip into it. 

“See how naturally it comes?’ he 
teased. 

“Oh, of course, naturally.” 

“Like it, Serita?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

“Why naturally?”’ 

““Nature’s bait.” 

“You don’t think it might be—love?” 
he suggested banteringly. 


“T’M NO more apt to be tricked by my 
senses than you are, Dade, dear.”’ 
The nickname had grown along with her 
friendship for him. She would have pulled 
away her hand now if he had let her. 

“Not afraid, then, are you?” he chal- 
lenged. 

“But I don’t pet.” 

“This isn’t petting. 
fidence.” 

Sara laughed, and her hand remained 
passive. Her eyes wandered inside again. 
How it cried out, the gesture in there, of 
confidence, trust, understanding—love! 

“It looks so plausible, Dade!” Her 
fingers wove themselves among his tightly. 

“Doesn’t it?’’ he agreed easily. 

“I wish’’—wistfully—‘“ that I knew what 
I don’t know—about them!” 

‘““I—wish you did, too, Serita!’’ His 
clasp tightened sympathetically. But, 
being a man who didn’t tell things, he did 


It’s a vote of con- 


| the subject further except to 


Marriage is Like That 


(Continued from Page 7) 


add, “I feel sure that you'll find out, 
Serita.”’ 

It happened, not long after this, that 
the date for Sara’s departure was set 
quite summarily, however. It was upon 
a morning when Bob Day came down to 
break fast alone, looking, Sara commented, 
as if he’d just been invited to grow wings 
and play the leading harp—more, Dave 
amended, as if he’d just hauled in the big 
pot on a bluff. He grinned beatifically at 














their raillery, serenely remarked that 
Helen was sick, and poured sirup instead 
of cream into his coffee. 

Sara flew up the stairs. Helen was still 
in bed, alarmingly white. 

“Oh, Sally! Sally! I’m so—heavenly 
sick!” 

“Helen! What is it?” 

Helen managed a grin, and whispered 
with mock modesty, ‘‘ Natural causes.” 

Sara stared. “‘ You mean ——”’ 

“Yeah!” 

There was panic in Sara’s voice. ‘‘But 
Helen! You can’t, you just can’t have a 
baby!” 

““That’s what I’ve been afraid of! But, 
it seems I can.”’ 

“But you mustn’t. In this place!’’ 

“No. Ill go up to San Francisco.”’ 

“You'll be,” wailed Sara, ‘“‘like June!” 

“‘T’ll do my durndest!”’ inexplicably. 

“*This,”’ said Sara with fire in her voice, 
“‘accounts for Bob’s imbecility!”’ 

Two tears stole down Helen’s cheeks. 
“Oh, Sally! He’s wanted it so!” 

“I’m so afraid for you, honey, away out 
here.’’ She broke off suddenly. ‘“‘It shall 
not be out here!” she cried with deter- 
mination. ‘You'll go home with me. 
Within a week. We’ll make a gala time of 
it—in New York—close to Doctor Black! 
You'll have good care, good times, new 
clothes, shows, old friends, freedom ——-”” 

But Helen held out warding-off hands. 
“No, Sally! No! What would Bob say?” 

“T’ll find out soon enough!”’ 

And at noon she followed Bob and 
Helen, quite herself now, to the porch. 

“‘Bob!”’ Her tone was belligerent. 

‘‘What is it, redhead? You’ve a mean 
look in your eye!” 

“TI want’’—Sara glanced at Helen. 
Helen’s face had grown apprehensive— 
“I’m going,’ Sara amended, “to take 
Helen back east with me till this is all 
over!” 

““Why, you’ve said it, redhead!’’ came 
the snap decision. 

Sara felt as if she’d swung at a golf ball 
with all her force and missed it. Helen’s 
reaction was to hide her quick tears 
against her husband’s tweed coat. 


ARA sat across a very small luncheon 

table from Dave Travers, and looked 
about her with delighted eyes. A nine-by- 
twelve space enclosed by canvas, a crack- 
ling fire in a little sheet-iron stove, lazy 
camp chairs, a shelf of books and maga- 
zines, and rain, ever quickening rain, on 
the taut roof. How chummy and snug! 

“‘Rag-house magic!”’ Dave interpreted 
her thoughts. ‘“‘Getting a kick out of it, 
Serita?”’ 


“Rather! Going to say, ‘I told 
you so,’ Dade?”’ 

Fanlike lines appeared at his 
eyes, parenthesis ones at his 
mouth. ‘‘I eased my conscience 
before we started,’’ he replied. 

He frankly had advised her against ac- 
companying him, with the first rain of the 
season threatening. But she had wanted 
to be a pioneer in crossing the summit 
grade in a motor car, and had been curious 
to see, before she left, what were to be win- 
ter quarters for Dave Travers, and, much 
of the time, for Bob, as they blasted out a 
roadbed from the rock wall of the canyon. 

She had prepared luncheon from the 
tent’s well-stocked commissary, while 
Dave went on to inspect operations down 
the grade, beyond the exquisite grove of 
giant live oaks where the two white tents 
were pitched. 

‘Of course it’s out of the question for us 
to try to get home, Serita,’”’ Dave told her 
calmly as he climbed up to soap a spot 
where the rain had leaked through the 
canvas and dropped upon her head. 


T WAS out of the question, for a storm 

came and went. That evening they lin- 
gered over their cigarettes, rain still pound- 
ing, fire crackling. Then Dave lighted his 
lantern and showed Sara how one negoti- 
ates a bed roll made up likea bag. “‘Crawl 
in, and I’ll come back and open the flaps 
for you,”’ he said. 

Sara undressed and slid down into the 
blankets within the canvas bag, called, 
and heard the slosh of Dave’s rubber boots 
in the mud. She took deep breaths of the 
sweet night air as her doorway was opened 
wide—how glorious to sleep so almost out 
in the rain and still be dry. 

“‘Anything might come 
mightn’t it?’’ she asked. 

**Um-h’m.”’ 

‘‘What might it be?”’ 

“‘Oh, a coyote, or rattlesnake, or fox, or 
bobcat, or mountain lion.” 

She shivered gleefully. 

“It'll go out again when it satisfies its 
curiosity, Serita.”” He stood looking down 
at the slim figure under the tarp. “‘ You 
look like a little golden-headed mummy,” 
he commented. 

A moment longer he lingered. Then, 
“Night, girl!’’ he said. Something verging 
on tenderness in his tone sent a tingle 
down her backbone. 

*“Night, Dade!’’ Her voice went wab- 
bly in saying it. And when she had 
watched his light disappear into the other 
tent, she cried a little, softly —for the same 
reason, no doubt, that she cried in the 
presence of the Damrosch baton. Beauty 
aroused her tears. And the security she 
felt with this man in the wilderness was a 
thing of exquisite beauty. 


right in, 


AG-HOUSE magic? Jolly well she knew 

there was such athing. It was getting 

under her hide. But it was part of the 
adventure. 

Next morning the sun had come out. 
Hills were golden, tenderly enfolding, not 
imprisoning. Clean deep shadows lay in 
rain-washed valleys. Thrushes_ sang. 
Toyon berries glowed in gorgeous clusters 
amid glistening green. Shadows of live 
oak leaves played gayly on the white tent. 
Sara moved in and out of it, engrossed 
with a woman’s primitive duties. _ 

How contentment overwhelmed her. 
“T’m snuggling down,” she analyzed, 
“under the insidious influence of domes- 
ticity!”’ And she laughed, insouciantly. 
She was safe enough—with Dave. A few 
days and this fundamental urge that was 
possessing her would be over. 

A man and woman by their fireside— 
too bad the glamour of it couldn’t last! 
She recalled Claribel’s words, “ Just think, 
Randall’s coming home tonight!” And 
realized that Sara Travers was watching 
the trail for a man’s homecoming. And 
recklessly ran to meet him when she saw 
his tall figure through the trees. How easy 
it would be to let a man’s homecoming fill 
the horizon, be the thing in the day that 
mattered! 








—and 
when you 
want the 


finest 
peas 


Remember—that the good- 
ness of this delicious vegetable, 
too, is guaranteed by this label 
you know so well. 

All the resources of the DEL 
MONTE organization, all its 
years of experience, stand be- 
hind the tenderness, delicacy 
and fine flavor of DEL MonTE 
Peas. 

Why not insist on this brand, 
every time you buy? It’s just 
as easy! And you're certain, 


4 in advance, of the quality 


you want. 
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To send you a 7-day supply of this NEW 


way of removing cleansing cream to try 


A way that will 
doublethe effective- 
ness of your make- 
up. That will cor- 
rect oily nose and 
skin conditions 
amazingly. That 
holds your make- 
up fresh for hours 
longer than before 


ODERN beauty science has made 
important discoveries in removing 


cleansing cream from the face. 


A new way—different from any you 
have ever known—has been perfected. A 
way that makes an almost unbelievable 


only way yet discovered that removes all 
dirt, grease and germ-laden accumula- 


tions from the skin. 


No more dark or oily skins 


Thus they act to prevent skin imperfec- 
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It was fun to adventure, to imagine 
tender things that ought to be true if life 
were different. To play she was home- 
making, the thing she had forbidden her- 
self todo. To nibble at Nature’s bait, and 
laugh at the old girl for being unable to 
land one victim. Knowing that it will 
burn, it is safe enough to play with fire. 
And with Dave 

Reluctantly the next morning Sara put 
the tent to rights. Dave had gone down 
the canyon for a last inspection of opera- 
tions. He’d be coming back any time 
now. In a half hour or so the skinner 
would come by with his light wagon, and 
the adventure would be ended. She went 
outside. She was going to miss all this. 
And—it was over now. 

But Sara hadn’t taken into account the 
mountain lion. He came prowling into 
the scheme of things at this point in the 
adventure. He sat there just beyond the 
open door, ears forward, twisting his 
tawny head this way and that as he 
watched the movements of this newcomer 
in his realm. 

Sara didn’t scream. One can’t with 
paralyzed vocal cords. Neither could she 
move, except to press a hand tightly over 
her racing heart. But she must move. 
She must get to the corner for the rifle. 


HE moved finally, not taking her eyes 
from the creature outside, reached the 

gun, lifted it with a shaking hand. Could 
she ever control herself enough to take 
aim? The eye of the beast followed the 
barrel of the gun in its swervings. There, 
now. If she could hold it like that till she 
got the trigger 

But the gun was knocked from her hand. 
She had not heard Dave come in the door 
behind her. And now, whatever 

He had seized the poker, and was 
pounding the stove madly; had grabbed 
a skillet with the other hand and was 
banging it upon the bread box, at the same 
time letting out such yells as even a coyote 
couldn’t hope to rival. 

The beast was leaping up, or was it the 
tent, the tent—swaying 

She opened her eyes a few moments 
later. Who wouldn’t, being kissed with 


follow you to New York in the spring, 
when you’d had time to discover that I 
mattered a bit in your universe.” 

She was trying to free herself, but he 
held her, laughing. “I’m a one-man dog, 
Serita. Didn’t I tell you I’d been waiting 
for you? I had. Ever since I first heard of 
you I’ve been counting on smashing your 
iconoclastic theories, you funny little 
goose! My only compunction has been 
that an engineer hasn’t any business with 
a wife, being such a vagabond. And then, 
last night, when you told me my life was 
vacation to you—oh, girl of mine!”’ 

“Don’t, Dade!”’ 


HE drew the back of her hand across 

her eyes. He pulled it down. “Hurry 
and tell me that you love me!”’ So tender 
a command. 

But the schooling of years was inhibi- 
tion enough. She remembered, too well, 
love gone blah! ‘“‘Love’s the bunk, Dade!”’ 
she answered. 

“Love,” he laughed confidently, ‘“‘is 
the driving power of life. You can’t deny 
it, anv more than you can your own heart 
beats!”’ 

She slipped deftly from his arms. So, 
her action seemed to say, she could slip 
away from love. ' “‘Nature’s getting us, 
Dade,”’ she said. ‘“‘Kidding us that we 
could adjust ourselves to a relation in 
which others fail.’ 

Dave stood towering over her. ‘‘ This 
adjustment talk is the bunk! Aren’t we 
all of us adjusting ourselves every day to 
business and social contacts, and not howl- 
ing about it? Why should it loom such a 
bugbear in domestic life? You’ve lived 
under the same roof with me for six 
months. Have we had any trouble in ad- 
justing ourselves to just such companion- 
ship as Bob and Helen know?” He drew 
her to him again. ‘‘Are you a nervous 
wreck from the friction there’s been be- 
tween us here in the tent? Oh, my foolish 
little love, think of a winter here together.” 

Sara felt as if she were on a great height, 
wanting to throw herself over. 

But surely, surely, one can check such 
mad desires. Was she to lose her carefully 
established balance at the first real temp- 


such utter abandon? Her hair and face 
were wet from the 
water that had been 
splashed on her. Her 
head was in the hollow 
of a flannel-shirted 
arm. Hazel eyes, so 
close. What was it in 
them? Not banter, nor 


tions and eruptions. For those are greatly 
caused by cold cream left in the skin— 
cold cream your present method fails to 
remove, and which your pores later exude. 


tation? Let her adamant theories go to 
smash at mere words 
of love? She pulled 
herself away. ‘“‘We’re 
overwrought, Dade,” 
she heard herself say. 
‘*‘Tomorrow we'll 
laugh at this.”’ 


difference in the color, 
smoothness of one’s skin. 


Today, practically every prominent 
stage and screen star, almost without ex- 
ception, employs this method. Virtually 
every leading skin specialist endorses it. 
Countless beauty experts urge it. Women 


texture and 





They act to improve the skin, instantly. 
For a dark skin is, virtually, 9 times in 10, 
the result of dirt accumulations left in 


by the millions are flocking to its use. 


May we send you a 7-day supply— 


free—to try? Just mail the coupon. 


What it is 


It is called KLEENEX ’KERCHIEFS 
. .. the discovery of one of the world’s 


foremost makers of absorbents. 


have ever known. 


They come exquisitely packed in at- 
You use 2 


tractive handkerchief boxes. 
or 3 sheets at a time 
—and then discard 
them. Never does a 
germ-carrying cloth 
touch your skin. 

Developed in con- 
sultation with fore- 
most skin authorities, 
Kleenex ’Kerchiefs 
mark the only product 
made solely for the 
removal of cold cream. They are the 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 


A new 
kind of material, different from any you 


the pores. 


Ends old ways 


27 times more absorbent than the ordi- 
nary towel, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs remove 
accumulations no towel can reach. Towels 
largely rub the dirt back in. And thus 


are widely urged against. 


Soft and downy, this new way sup- 
substitutes, 


plants, too, rough paper 
harsh and irritant to the skin. 


7 days’ use will prove its advantages 
The dif- 
ference in your skin will amaze you. 


beyond all doubt or question. 


Mail coupon 


Just mail the coupon. 


will bring you a full 7 days’ 
supply to try. Clip the cou- 
pon now before you forget. 








7-Day Supply— FREE 


KLEENEX CoO., L-1 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, II. 


Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Kleenex 'Kerchiefs—absorbent—as 
offered. 














teasing. Not for a 
minute! Something 
quite different. 

“Oh!” A quick tight 
arm closed about 
Dave’sneck. He gath- 
ered her into his arms. 





a E’LL never 

laugh at this, 
Serita, you or I.”” His 
eyes came probing so 
poignantly that she had 
toshuthers. Then, for 
the first time, she heard 








He sat in the armchair 
holding her. Sara 
thought she was going to cry, but she re- 
membered Dave beating his tomtoms and 
dancing about like a pagan, and laughed. 

“How funny you looked!” 

She felt a shudder go through him. “‘If 
you had fired that thing!” 

‘What then?” her smothered query. 

“It would only have pricked him, you 
precious babe! A little 22! Then I 
couldn’t have frightened him off!” 


E BENT his lips to hers again, and she 

gave him back all that he gave, still 
hysterical, snuggled into the comfortable 
shelter of his arms. 

After a while she came to and sat up. 
“We're acting positively maudlin, Dade!” 

He grinned. “I don’t care what you 
call it.” 

“What do you call it?” 

“You adorable little dumb-bell, don’t 
you know yet that we call it love?” 

Her eyes grew wide and wary. 

“Oh, I know! I hadn’t meant to tell 
you yet—especially out here. But the lion 
precipitated things, and I—let go. You 
have such a biased view of life, darling. 
You’ve been frightened by it, and need to 
learn to trust it again. I was intending to 


doubt in his tone. 

““You—don’t mean it, 
dear! You wouldn’t —couldn’t — deny 
love?” 

She gripped the table with her hands 
behind her, and her eyes opened to him 
with their old sophisticated light. ‘“‘I have 
denied love permanently,’”’ she answered. 

She watched something like contempt 
grow in his eyes where entreaty and ten- 
derness had been. “My error!” ge said 
finally, and turned away. She never be- 
fore had noticed quite how salient that 
jaw was. “Here comes the skinner,’ he 
added casually. 

Twenty weary miles over the mountain 
range Sara rode beside a strange man on 
the back seat of the light wagon. He sat 
well apart from her, as if she might have 
had the smallpox. Twenty slow dragging 
miles, the mules laboring over the grades, 
wallowing, much of the time, up to their 
bellies in mud. When the wagon traveled 
so aslant that she seemed about to be slid 
out, she could hold herself in, Sara found, 
by holding to the seat in front of her. 
When the mules and the front wheels went 
on up the bank in fording a stream, leaving 
passengers and wagon tipsily atilt in the 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Heralding a great array of new features of known value | 
and improvements of demonstrated worth, Oldsmo- 
bile’s midsummer announcement aroused sweeping and : 
nationwide interest. 


It was more than the introduction of a new and sur- i 
passing Oldsmobile value. H 


oy - It was more than a matter of increased power, new 
| : factors of thrift, new sources of long life, added driving 
ease and security, still greater beauty and luxury. 


It was more than the advent of a car firm in public 








d 

: favor made better than ever. | 

1 It was a tangible confirmation of Oldsmobile’s pre- t 
viously published declaration of purpose ! 

r 

S, . . . . 

4 . . . Verification of its policy pledged to progress. 

d 

or Drawing of the figures from C. A. Heber’s a 7 r 

d ccrrhe ‘Spirit of industry” 

% And today this car, in the hands of thousands of 

sd owners, exemplifies the fruits of such a policy... proves 

» how conscientiously Oldsmobile accepts as a public 

" trust the fulfillment of its purpose: 

pt 

id t “. . . that the American family may 

e \ have, at a moderate investment, a 

he car that gratifies their finer tastes, as 

in well as satisfies their every need...” 
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X-ray pictures reveal hidden imperfections 


Soft bones, poor teeth, 


now declared common 
Lach of one element’in babyhood blamed 


Even the healthiest-looking baby is 
apt to be developing incorrectly in 
a way his mother never dreams of. 

This is the news the X-ray is 
revealing. 

Because the beginning stage of 
improper bone development is a 
subtle thing and hard to recognize 
superficially. 

Long before deformities become 
visible, a slow process of defective 
development begins in the bone 
structure. It becomes soft, porous, 
spongy. Many of the tooth 
troubles of later years can be 
traced to babyhood. 

Without plenty of one definite 
element* the most carefully chosen 
diet cannot be used efficiently and 
damage inevitably results. 

And because cod-liver oil is the 
richest known source of this vital 
substance it is now being urged for 
babies everywhere—even the 
breast-fed ! 


Leading baby specialists 
advise tt 


Prominent doctors, public health 
Officials, infant feeding clinics—de- 
clare: ‘“To be on the safe side, give 
cod-liver oil.” 

They say, too, that other benefits 
follow its use. Children, as well as 
babies, are sick less often. Their 
resistance is increased— 
their growth 1s faster. 

Some cod-liver oils con- 
tain much more of the 


*Anti-rachitic (rickets-preventing). 


SQUIBB’S 
Cop-Liver On 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 

















Doctors say even the healt hiest-looking 
babies often show lack of one element 
growth promoting element** than 
others—but Squibb’s has been 
shown by actual test to be so rich 
in it that one teaspoonful contains 
as much as you would get in a 

pound of butter. 


The importance of being 
careful about quality 


How much your baby will be helped 
by his daily cod-liver oil depends 
largely on the quality you give him. 
For cod-liver oils vary widely in 
quality and effectiveness. 

Important improvements in the 
methods of producing cod-liver oil 
have been scientifically worked out 
by the Squibb experts. 

Methods which result in high 
purity andeffectiveness. Methods 
which help preserve the vital val- 
ues until the last spoonful is used. 





**Vitamin A—for growth and resistance. 
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water, the stranger carried her to shore 
after the manner of a bachelor handling 
a babe. He talked desultorily with the 
driver. 

Thrushes sang out mockingly, ‘‘Think 
of a winter—here together rs 

The ache inside Sara was not a delicious 
one now. It hurt. Devilishly. This, then, 
was the end of adventuring in forbidden 
places! 

She forgot herself when they reached 
the ranch house, however. Helen looked 
as if—as if—she’d been drawn through a 
knot hole. 

““You’ve been sick!” Sara cried. 

“Not a day.” 

““You’ve worried about me 

“Mercy, no! When you were with 
Dave?” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, dear.’’ But it was faint; and 
Sara set her teeth and hastened their 
preparations. 

Bob took them up to Paso Robles the 
evening before their departure so that 
they could catch an early flyer more easily 
after spending the night at a hotel there. 
Dave had declined to accompany them. 
He had said good-by to Sara most ob- 
viously as a matter of mere social cour- 
tesy. 

Sara had to turn away when Helen told 
Bob good-by. Why did she do it as if she 
never expected to see him again? And 
why had she been so low lately? 





'”? 


ARA in her twin bed pretended to sleep, 

and cried because she knew the thin- 
ness of caring, and so dared not take what 
she wanted of life. Over in the other twin 
bed, she did not doubt, Helen was pre- 
tending to sleep, and crying because she 
had taken what she wanted of life, and 
learned the thinness of caring. 

Some time before dawn Sara fell asleep. 
She wakened with a start. Broad day- 
light! Had the clerk forgotten to call 
them? Had they missed their train? 

“Helen!” 

No answer. Sara sat up. Helen’s bed 
was empty. Sara flew into her clothes 
and downstairs. Mrs. Day had left the 
hotel half an hour before, she learned at 
the desk. 

Helen had run away. From her? 

In a panic she called a taxi. She must 
get to Bob. How the taxi crawled those 
miles! What a muddle it all was! How 
her head ached! Or was it her heart? 
T’.»y turned out to meet another taxi, 
p. .ed up to the honeysuckle-covered gate 
finally. Sara ran swiftly through the gar- 
den of the old ranch house, looking at 
her wrist watch. Bob would be dress- 
ing. Dave—she couldn’t keep back the 
thought—getting breakfast. 

She hurried up the stairs—heard voices— 
a woman’s—Helen’s. It occurred to her 
that she wasn’t a bit surprised, really. 


HE paused in the doorway. Helen was 
in Bob’s arms on the edge of the bed, 
quite hysterical. 

““I—I c-couldn’t tell Sara I was coming. 
She’d—she’d scoff so ——”’ 

““T ought to take you back!’’ But his 
arms closed more tightly about her. 

“‘T tell you, I can’t f-face it, honey! I 
won’t face it! Almost a year out of our 
lives! All last night I lay awake thinking 
of those thousands ef miles between 
u 

“So did I, baby!”” The boyish voice 
broke. “‘But—it did seem safer, more sen- 
sible, with the hardship you have before 
you.” 

“There’s no s-sense to it!” Helen 
sobbed. ‘‘The human race is propagated 
in the West as well as the East! And there’s 
no hardship like separation.” 

“T believe,’ chided Sara, ‘“‘that it 
doesn’t make a bit of difference to you how 
or where you live, provided Bob’s coming 
home at night!” 

““Marriage is—like that, Sally!” 

Helen held out her hand. “I hoped 
you’d see, honey. I hoped you’d come 
back!” 





Sara crossed to her sister’s side, not 
knowing whether she wanted to weep or 


shout. ‘‘But you said—you said yourself, 
Helen, that there were things that weren’t 
written about, nor talked about.” 

“‘More’s the pity!’’ She drew the 
younger girl down onto her lap. “But 
what use to tell them to you, you precious 
little idiot, with you tossing your dis- 
dainful head and broadcasting ‘ You can’t 
tell me anything about marriage’? You 
worried me sick, back there getting hard 
and sour and cynical. I thought if I got 
you out here by my inferences that you’d 
see. But you wouldn’t believe your own 
eyes. You wouldn’t believe in our happi- 
ness. You wouldn’t believe in your own 
when you fell in love with Dave. You 
both might as well have shouted it from 
the housetop that he tried to tell you about 
marriage, and failed.” 

Sara still clung to her dignity. ‘‘Then 
just what are these—mysterious truths?”’ 


ELEN tabulated on white fingers. 

“Firstly: Woman—the great over- 
whelming majority of her—finds her free- 
dom in marriage. Aren’t her days her 
own, to do with as she pleases, to express 
herself in riding her hobby, or—bringing 
up a family? All this stuff the magazines 
print about woman sacrificing her freedom 
when she marries—fiddlesticks! Haven’t 
you envied me a tiny bit this summer, 
Sally, when you’ve thought of your stuffy 
old court rooms? Haven’t you felt just a 
little bit, well—free— yourself?” 

“The life of an engineer,’”’ Bob re- 
minded her, grinning, “‘is so full of free- 
dom. Color and romance, you know.” 

“Secondly,” said Helen. ‘‘Contrary to 
the opinion you’d form from reading, the 
world still is pleasantly supplied with 
husbands and wives who want to be faith- 
ful and loyal to each other. That’s natu- 
ral. The other is artificial. Those who 
stray into other pastures either are unbal- 
anced, or else have no real interests to 
occupy their minds.” 

“‘And engineers, Sally,’”” Bob put in 
again, ‘‘are virtuous out of the ordinary. 
Good reason. They never have any 
money. And it takes money to be a 
stepper.” 

Helen stopped him with a smothering 
hand. 


’ 


” HIRDLY: Current fiction abounds in 

schemes for making a success of the 
married relationship by living apart. For 
the benefit of you poor sophisticated young 
things it ought to print in large red letters 
that there are married couples legion to 
whom all the time is too short a time for 
living together!’’ 

Which statement brought up so freshly 
in the minds of Helen and Bob the tragedy 
of separation to which they almost had 
succumbed that they forgot all about 
Sara. 

She stole from the room. She had a feel- 
ing of being on a great height, wanting to 
throw herself off. Yes, wanting to throw 
herself off. 

She went down the stairs noiselessly, 
through the great rooms, and tiptoed into 
the kitchen. 

Dave Travers was peeping despondently 
under the lid of the coffeepot. She stole 
up behind him, slipping her arms: about 
him, under his. 

“Put ’em on, Dade,” she whispered. 
“Put on the handcuffs.” 

He wheeled, shackling the slim wrists 
with his brown hard fingers, and looked 
into the golden heady warmth of her eyes. 
Then he shackled his neck with her arms. 

“Tell it to me again, Dade!”’ she en- 
treated softly. ‘‘Tell me all over again— 
what you told me in the tent!” 

The adorable crinkle of his eyes! The 
lean, homely face! The possession in the 
steel-like arms! 

“How come, Serita?’”’ he whispered 
tremulously, and something inside her 
hurt deliciously. 

“They tell me,” she laughed in ex- 
quisite surrender, “‘that marriage shackles 
bring largest freedom. And I must have 
my freedom, you know!” 
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When 


the family budget 
gets out ol step --- 


gwe a th ought to 


REALSILK 


THERE ARE TIMES in nearly every household when the 
budget just won’t behave. Certain things wear out sooner 
than expected. New needs constantly arise which could 
hardly have been anticipated. . . When these things happen, 
it’s a good time to give a thought to Realsilk. 


ee we | ae e 


As you know, Realsilk makes hosiery for the entire family — 
and hosiery is an important item of expense nowadays. In ad- 
dition, Realsilk offers a complete line of lingerie--and that 
again runs to surprising totals in the average family. 


So you see with Realsilk there is a real opportunity to save 
on the entire family’s requirements. It is a new way to give 
relief to the strain on household expenses. 


You Enjoy Big Savings 


For in dealing with Realsilk in the all-important items of 
hosiery and lingerie you deal direct with the manufacturers — 
the world’s largest manufacturers of silk hosiery, as well as 
makers of fine lingerie. Because of the enormous volume pro- 
duction of our vast mills and the recognized advantages of 
our direct method of distribution astonishing savings, in 
both manufacturing and selling, are possible. 


These savings are reflected not only in Realsilk prices 
but in finer materials and workmanship, as well. 


We doubt if you’ve ever seen such exquisitely 
dainty things—in fashioning, in color, and in 
quality — offered at such moderate prices . . . And 
everything always in the height of smart taste. 
That’s one reason for Realsilk’s remarkable success. 


Then, too, how easy it is to buy the Realsilk 
way! A Service Representative comes direct to 
your home. . . With one visit you can make your 
selections for the entire family . . . There is none 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS - [ World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk unas . 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 





This gold button identifies 
the Bonded RealsilkService 
Representative when he 
calls at your home or office 


SOS RISA 
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of the annoyance of shopping around . 
soiled merchandise . . 


..no picking over 
. Every item you buy comes to you 
fresh, new-made and unhandled and is delivered by your own 
postman. For example, it is seldom more than 24 days from 
the time the raw silk leaves the filature in Japan until you 
are wearing the exquisite hosiery we make from it. 


Perhaps you will recall that Realsilk started this idea of deal- 
ing direct with its customers some six years ago. Today 10,000 
Realsilk Service Representatives are making regular calls at 
fully five million homes and offices throughout the land. 


Always at Your Service 


Thrifty American women have come to rely on Realsilk 
Service as an almost indispensable aid in the efficient conduct 
of their homes. They found that through this service they 
could not only supply their own personal needs 
but the hosiery requirements of the entire family 
more adequately and with far less expense. 


For remember—the Realsilk way is the direct-to- 
the-homce way —the money saving way —and a definite 
short-cut to more economical home management. 


If you are not now enjoying the advantages of 
this unique hosiery and lingerie service, the cou- 
pon below will bring a Realsilk Service Repre- 
sentative to you at your convenience. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 


‘© 1927, R. S. H. M. 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


REALSILK 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 


CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS and MEN'S SOCKS 







*Phone. 








When the man at the door 
says’ Realsil 
have him come in. 
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REAL SILK 
Hosiery MILLs 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


I’m interested in reduc- 
ing household expenses 

and in saving money in the 
purchase of hosiery and lin- 

gerie. Please have the Realsilk 
Service Representative regularly 
assigned to my neighborhood call to 
explain your service to me. 


Name 











City and State. 
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Dick: “Gad, she’ 's fascinating! But seems to have no 
sense of humor.” 

Ned: “‘Itisn’t that. I’ve seen her often—couldn’t keep 
my eyes off her, ner st. But—w ell, the answer is, she’s 
afraid to laugh. 

Instinctively, men watch a woman smile. Beauty, they 
know, ts false when it will not face that constant 
challenge—TuE SMILE TEST. 

Could You pass it now ? 


On This One Small Detail, 
Beauty May Stand or Fall 


She seemed so lovely! Gown, com- 
plexion, coiffure would have warmed 
a woman’s knowing eye to admiration 
of her artistry. 


But men judge Beauty so differently 
from women. Theyadmirethe artwhich 
creates a perfect ensemble, of course. 
Yet only zatural loveliness satisfies. 


Searching for it, menhavediscovered 
this: Of all the attributes of beauty, 
there is but one that no artifice can 
adorn or conceal—gleaming, clean teeth. 


How indispensable to charm! Yet 
how easy to have! Four minutes a day 
—and this beauty is yours. Two min- 
utes in the morning, two at night. 
Thorough brushing—away from the 


gums—with the brush that really 
cleans inside, outside, and between 
the teeth, and polishes as it cleans— 
Dr. West’s. 


And here’s a secret! If you would 
keep your teeth brilliantly polished, 
never try to ‘‘wear out” your brush. A 
long-lived Dr. West’s is often service- 
able months after its special polishing 
ability is lost. Change often enough 
to have new, firm, lively bristles al- 
ways. To be sure, get a new Dr. 
West’s today! 

The adult’s Dr. West’s costs but 
50c; youth’s, 35c; child’s, 25c; gum 
massage brush, 75c. So little for so 
important an aid to Beauty! 


For your protection, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush comes 
in a sealed glassine container inside the usual carton. 














Look for this cabinet on your 
dealer’s counter. Its exposed 
brushes enable others to examine 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush without 
handling the sealed brush you 
will ultimately buy. 
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eAround the World I Go 


(Continued from Page 4) 


When I got there I found he had died 
before I was born. Nevertheless, I was 
glad I side-stepped, for the journey down 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake with the 
domed capitol standing up bold against a 
background of purple mountains and snow 
peaks, with the lake itself glittering away 
to the westward like a sheet of white fire, 
was worth a deviation, not of a few miles 
but of hundreds. 

From Ogden Pacificward one travels 
by a single-track trestle bridge, thirty 
miles long, thrown straight across the 
lake from side to 
side. The railway 
folders describe the 
journey as “going to 
sea in a train,’’ and 
the description is not 
inapt. Imagine float- 
ing off in a railway 
truck from Dover to Calais, or Woods Hole 
to Nantucket Island, and you have some- 
thing of the sensation produced by the 
Great Salt Lake Cut-off. Great as the 
Salt Lake is today, geologists have deter- 
mined that formerly it was vastly greater, 
filling the whole huge basin between the 
Sierra Nevada and Wasatch ranges. ASons 
of evaporation have reduced it to a mere 
fraction of its original size. As the water 
fell the eastern shore, being the steepest, 
emerged first, accumulated soil and has 
been cultivated by Brigham & Co. The 
western shore, drying out later, is still 
a salty desert. 


An American Wilderness 


HAVE crossed the Rahamna with its 

black nomad tents, seen the swimming 
mirages of the Jebel Uwebid and the 
twisted sand waves of the great Kala- 
hari, but nothing more impressive than 
the western side of the Salt Lake valley. 
It is like the end of the world, the world 
after it has emerged from too close a con- 
tact with the sun, or has been consumed 
by its own stupendous internal fires, 
burned out, devastated, a mere ash heap. 
For hours the train races on and on across a 
dead, silent wilderness of sand and salt 
swamp walled in by banks of mountains 
like burned-out slag heaps, mountains of 
red ash and coke. There is no sign of life 
at all, not a bush, not a blade, not a beast, 
not a bird, not even fish—the waters are 
too bitter. By evening we were well in 
among the mountains, and under the fiery 
touch of sunset the slag heaps began to 
burn again, red and smoldering, like the 
mountains of some Dantesque inferno. 

During breakfast next morning the 
train was halted and all hands disem- 
barked to admire a depression known as 
Canyon View. I turned out with the rest, 
viewed the view and returned to my 
breakfast. It was quite a nice little can- 
yon and was, doubtless, doing its best, but 
after the tragic splendor of the Utah 
gorges it left me cold. Moreover, I must 
confess that at eight in the morning there is 
no scenery in the world I admire so much 
as a plateful of ham and eggs. 

All the morning we were trundling down 
the foothills, among pleasant orchard 
lands. Then the hills gave way to flats 
and presently we were rumbling aboard 
the huge ferry that bore us, train and all, 
across the Sacramento River. 

The train puffed along the Oakland 
Mole, emptied us into a second ferry and 
away we steamed on the last link of the 
transcontinental chain. San Francisco 
lay before us across the narrow waters of 
the strait. A fervent “native son’’ stood 
beside me, indicating points of interest 
with a sweeping forefinger. That steamer 
with the red-banded funnel with a price 
on the band, like a cigar, was the one that 
would take me on. The Golden Gate? 
Oh, out of sight, round the corner. Up 
there were the Twin Peaks—I must motor 
up there and get the view, wonderful! 


Nothing like it! And the Presidio, I must 
see that, wonderful too! And Golden 
Gate Park and Ocean Beach, wonderful! 
All of it wonderful! 

“Gee,”’ he breathed, ‘‘this little old 
spot sure looks good to me! A sight for 
sore eyes. Gee!” 

“Been away long?” I asked. 

“Ten days, nearly—back in Nevada. 
Gee! I’d sooner be dead than East!”’ 


When I went 
aboard the steamer 
that was to carry me 
to Honolulu I thought 

; I had strayed into a 
: M6 gigantic wedding re- 

PSS ception. The ship was 

XN WY not huge as ships go, 
= but half the popula- 
tion of California 
seemed to be congregated on her decks. 
When the whistle blew, 90 per cent of the 
crowd suddenly transferred itself to the 
pier. 

We steamed slowly to the northward, 
past the wharves and ferry landings, past 
Alcatraz, then west past the green slopes 
of Fort Mason and the Presidio, three 
aeroplanes flying overhead like attendant 
gulls, a revenue launch caracoling like a 
dolphin in our wake, on the outlook for 
dumped liquor, so I was told. Night fog 
spread itself over the city of San Fran- 
cisco, wreathed itself round the crest of 
Tamalpais. Mile Rocks lighthouse winked 
its eye across the Golden Gate to its mate 
on Point Bonita as we passed through. 
Sutro Baths and Cliff House showed a 
blaze of lights over the Seal Rocks. We 
swung up the North Channel, rolling like 
a pig in a trough. The chatter became 
abruptly stilled, the crowded decks de- 
serted. Then the long westerly swell, roll- 
ing unhampered across four thousand 
miles of ocean, took us into its leisurely 
swing. Down below a bell clanged; slowly 
our engines began to pound. The foc’sle 
swung southwest as though seeking some 
guiding star, swung back two points and 
steadied. We lurched forward over an on- 
sweeping hillock of dark water. Good-by 
U.S.A. Forward Honolulu twenty-one 
hundred miles away. 


‘Discovering Hawaii 


E CONTINUED to see birds all 

day . . . and between the latitude 
of 10° and 11° we saw several turtle. All 
these are looked upon as signs of the vicin- 
ity of land. However, we discovered none 
till daybreak in the morning of the 18th, 
when an island made its appearance, bear- 
ing northeast by east. 

Such was the discovery of the Hawaiian 
Islands by Captain James Cook early in 
the year 1778. They were named the 
Sandwich Islands—after the Earl of Sand- 
wich, First Lord of the Admiralty, and not 
after the edible, as might be imagined in 
view of what the natives subsequently did 
to the discoverer. 

For myself I discovered Oahu at dawn 
on the morning of our sixth day out. I 
abhor the hour—and mind you, nobody 
knows more about it than I do. I have 
seen dawn pulling off its little stunt all 
round the world, coming up over the 
prairies, the deserts, the seas, the Atlas 
Mountains, the Alps, the Rockies and the 
Albert Memorial, and anybody is welcome 
to it as far as I am concerned. Dawn, in 
my experience, usually finds me unshorn, 
unwashed, breakfastless and shivering. It 
is also the hour when one’s friends get 
hanged by the neck and one’s superiors, 
lying comfortably asleep at headquar- 
ters, select for you to go over the bags and 
get a bullet in the stomach. How on earth 
the poet manages to raise any head of 
steam, standing under a wet hedge, soaked 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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S you probably know, certain harmful bac- 
teria are constantly present in the mouth 

and throat. And unless proper precautions are 
employed these disease germs may often get the 


nature can fight them off. 


At such times your throat becomes irritated 
—Nature’s way of telling you there 
is danger ahead. 


Particularly at this time of year 
everyone should watch the throat 
very carefully. The ideal mouth and 
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Don't let 1t become serious! 


upper hand and multiply more rapidly than 








—the safe antiseptic 














throat protection is the systematic use of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic. 


Its regular use by the entire family, as a 
mouth wash and gargle, is an easy way to be on 
the safe side. 


Also, then you will be on the 

polite side in regard to that 

insidious condition, halitosis 

(unpleasant breath).— Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
U.S.A. 
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It’s surprising how a delicate shortening like Wesson Oil brings 
out the rich flavor of a fruit cake and makes it taste better than 
even fruit cake usually does. 


FRUIT CAKE 


1 cup Wesson Oil - 1% cups brown sugar 
4 eggs - 3 cups flour - 1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 teaspoons cinnamon» - 1 teaspoon ground cloves 
2 teaspoons allspices + 1cup shaved citron + 2 teaspoons salts 
1 cup fruit juice + 1 cup chopped candied pineapple 
1% cups candied cherries + 1 cup raisins 
1 cup chopped figs - 3 cups nuts 


Mix Wesson Oil, sugar and egg yolks and beat vigorously for 
two minutes. Sift together spices, salt, baking powder and 2 cups 
of the flour and add alternately with the fruit juice to the first 
mixture. Then add fruit and nuts which have been mixed with 
the remaining cup of flour. Fold in egg whites, beaten stiff, and 
bake in.a very slow oven (275 degrees F.) for about four hours. 
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to the fetlocks in dew, two hours before 
breakfast, is a matter which has always 
set me, an expert in dawns, wondering and 
wondering. It is my belief he doesn’t— 
he couldn’t. It is my belief that all the 
best dawn stuff was written in bed. 

I arose at dawn off Oahu because a god- 
less Chinee came and did some fortissimo 
work on a gong outside my door. I will 
say this for Oahu: Despite my unshorn, 
unwashed, breakfastless state I was glad 
that blighted Chinaman had roused me 
out. Can I say more? 

Koko Head was on the starboard quar- 
ter. To the eastward reared the moun- 
tains, gloomy cones smoking like volca- 
noes, crowned with dingy cloud caps, 
veiled with shifting slants of mist and rain, 
blue black, gray, dismal. Then over the 
sea rim came the sun and in a second all 
had changed. It was as though someone 
had touched a button, lighting up every- 
thing, within and without. The dingy 
clouds were dingy no longer, but went 
soaring up into the blue like great orange 
lanterns, raveled themselves round the 
lava peaks in scarfs of primrose silk. The 
drifting rain slants were shot with irides- 
cent glimmers, the gloomy mountain 
flanks bloomed with every verdant hue, 
olive, myrtle, emerald; and in the sea itself 
marvelous stains of color came to life, 
milky jade in the shallows, apple green 
and corn-cockle blue in the deep. We 
rounded Diamond Head, its lighthouse 
blinking its eye at the dawn 
as one facing too bright a 
light, saw the sparkle of foam 
along Waikiki beach and afar 
the white buildings of Hono- 
lulu. The quarantine launch 
came plunging toward us, 
spray heads flying like lit jew- 
els, aschool of flying fish skim- 
ming the wave crests before 
her, and above her a whirl of 
white-tailed tropic birds. Af- 
ter that—there being a feeling among my 
friends that I should better impress the 
quarantine officer clad more extensively 
than in a simple bathrobe—I went below 
to dress. I shaved to the strains of the 
official band, playing the official anthem, 
\loha, on the dock side. We had arrived. 


cA Booster for Honolulu 


SHARED my cabin with a man who 

wasted more time in getting himself 
clothed than anyone I ever met. I was not 
amazed to hear that he was an efficiency 
expert, but what did astonish me was that 
he practiced his art in Oahu. In my ig- 
norance I no more associated efficiency 
experts with the Hawaiian Islands than 
cab drivers with Venice—and I told him 
so. He hooted at my innocence. What 
did I expect to find? Lot of grass huts 
with pigs nosing in and out and Kanakas 
pulling hula-hula stuff, all dolled up in fig 
leaves? All that old movie stuff? Might 
have been like that before ninety-eight, he 
couldn’t say, but he could assure me that 
was all as dead as canned lobster now, so I 
needn’t worry myself. Honolulu was as 
live and progressive a city as could be 
found in California or anywhere else. Its 
population was bordering on the hundred 
thousand, its building permits amounted 
to several million dollars yearly. He 
padded up and down the cabin, wearing 
one of his own socks and one of mine, 
shooting off strings of statistics. 

Work for efficiency experts? He’d tell 
the world! What did the islanders do be- 
fore the annexation? Maybe cultivated 
enough taro to keep body and soul to- 
gether and then went surfing for the rest 
of the day. What were their imports? Nil. 
What were their exports? Nix. What did 
they care? Nothing. If it hadn’t been 
for him and his kind they might have re- 
mained in the same benighted state for- 
ever, whereas the islands now shipped over 
six hundred thousand tons of raw sugar 
annually and five million cases of pine- 
apples. One might cross from one side of 
Oahu to the other and see nothing but 


miles and miles of sugar cane, varied by 
miles and miles of pineapple—an uplifting 
sight. Followed more statistics relating to 
coffee, rice, tourists, tobacco, real estate, 
education, population, Odd Fellows, Red 
Men, Elks and Eagles. The booming of 
the gong interrupted the recital, so I re- 
claimed my sock and went to breakfast, 
leaving him under the bunk searching for 
his own. 

Honolulu is all he claimed for it. ‘‘Pep”’ 
is its motto, “‘Zip”’ its watchword. It has 
its Rotary Club dizzily rotating, its tour- 
ist bureau rhapsodizing, its chamber of 
commerce boosting at the top of its lungs. 
It has its stock exchange, its medical, 
bar, engineers and chemists’ associations 
attending to their various businesses, 
civic and welfare clubs attending to other 
people’s. It is supplied with electricity, 
gas, water, refrigerators, telephones, street 
cars, daily papers, cinemas, prohibition 
and mosquitoes. It has been laid out in 
straight streets and square blocks, num- 
bered, catalogued, cleansed, purified, dis- 
infected, filtered, fumigated, sterilized, 
deodorized, peptomized and bowlderized. 
It is about as romantic as a hospital ward. 


Indestructible Beauties 


HE old Honolulu of open doors and 

dolce far niente has vanished, but be- 

hind it soar the unconquerable peaks, green 

with fern and guava, crowned with a 

changing pageant of trade clouds, while 

against the blue and emerald of their flanks 

the fairy rainbows flicker and 

gleam as brightly as they ever 

did. These beauties are inde- 

structible. The rainbows are 

not the only fairy things in 

Oahu. There is a park out 

beyond Waikiki — Kafiolani 

the name of it—where pink 

and blue water lilies float and 

where excitable little myna 

birds squabble among sprays 

of golden shower. In this park 

there is an aquarium containing things we 

must, for lack of a better word, call fish. 

Fish they may be, in a scientific sense, but 

they are as much like the stuff we North- 

erners catch on rods and subsequently de- 
vour as orchids are like cabbages. 

They have fish there that look like 
rocky excrescences of the rocks to which 
they cling; pink pincushions that are in 
reality sea urchins; balloon fish with hare- 
lips and canary chiffon tails; fish with 
horns like unicorns, fish beaked like birds; 
drab-speckled fish with wings that look 
like gray owls; fish of bright indigo blue; 
fish striped like zebras, black and yellow; 
squirrel fish like bars of red gold and others 
that are slabs of gleaming silver. There 
are scores of species flitting like butterflies 
through the translucent water, glowing 
and shimmering, clowns in shape, harle- 
quins in design, striped, splashed, gilt and 
painted with every conceivable color and 
tint, trailing fins and tails of georgette 
fichu behind them. The Creator must 
have been in sparkling and whimsical 
mood on the day He conceived the fishes 
of Hawaii. 

And their names! There is one little 
fellow who has Humuhumunukunuke- 
apuaa on his visiting cards, and another, 
a bright yellow chap with a snout like an 
anteater, who signs himself Lauwiliwili- 
nukunukuoeoe. It must be very awkward 
getting that out over the phone. 

“Who is that calling?”’ 

“Mr. Lauwiliwilinukunukuoeoe. 
Mrs. Humuhumunukunukeapuaa 
home?’”’ 

“‘Can’t hear. Spell it, please.” 

Very awkward! I would much prefer 
to be the gleaming silver slab who is 
known simply as Uu. 

But we must return to more serious 
matters.. The Kanaka, how has he fared 
in the tidal wave of progress that has 
swept his inheritance? He stands in pro- 
portion to the invaders at less than one to 
fourteen. The Japs outnumber him by 
nearly one hundred thousand, the Fili- 
pinos by fifteen thousand; he is outnum- 
bered by the Anglo-Saxon, the Portuguese 
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Great Doctors and 
Hospitals aeree on mustard 


OU’VE always known, of course, that 

one of the very best things you could do 
when you felt a cold coming on was to take 
a mustard foot bath. 


And when you have had a congested 
chest, or many another ache or pain, you’re 
likely to remember the effectiveness of the 
mustard plaster. 
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For once, homely tradition and modern 
science agree. 


The best doctors, the greatest 
hospitals are using mustard to- 
day just as it has always been 
used for generations—not only 
for colds, congestions, and for 
many sorts of aches and pains, 
but for various other conditions 
in which it is necessary to bring 
the blood quickly to the surface 
of the skin. 


LL mustard is not equally 
effective. A century ago 

Jeremiah Colman made the discovery that 
the soil of Lincolnshire, England, produced 
the best mustard which, moreover, had pe- 

culiar medicinal power—and today Colman’s 
Mustard is known all over the world. 


Get Colman’s at your druggist’s or your grocer’s and 
keep one of the convenient sealed tins in your medicine 
cabinet as well as on your pantry shelf—ready for any 
emergency. 


Prove for yourself how effective a mustard plaster is for a 
congested chest, how a hot mustard foot bath 
helps to break up a cold. And any time when 
you're very tired or nervous add four table- 
spoonfuls of mustard, mixed first in a cup of 
cold water, to your hot bath and see how won- 

derfully it rests and relaxes you. 


A usrarD PLASTER is recom- 
mended by the most modern of medi- 
cal authorities to give quick relief to 
congestion, backache, acute indiges- 
tion and all kinds of aches and pains 


Wuen you are very tired and nervous, four 

heaping tablespoonfuls of mustard, mixed to 

a smooth paste in a little cold water and added 

to your regular hot bath, will refresh and relax 
you beyond belief 


By appointment To His Majesty the King 


MUSTARD 


Send this coupon today for FREE BOOKLET 





J. & J. Corman (U. S. A.), Ltd., New Brunswick, N. J.—Dept. A-1 
Please send me free your booklet, “‘ Mustard as a First Aid in the Home.” 
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Shots 


Made-to-measure fit in 
ready-to-wear Shoes 


they fit!” 


What a happy surprise is waiting for 
every woman in her first pair of Wilbur 
Coon special measurement shoes. If 
you're wearing shoes fitted only for 
length and ball just try on a pair of 
Wilbur Coon Shoes, fitted for length, 
ball, waist, instep and heel. 


(= — 
Willur Coon Shoes fil at each 


of the five important points 





Then you'll know what foot-comfort 
really is. To look at them you'd say 
they’re made for style. And they are. 
But the close-hugging heel and arch 
hold the foot back where it belongs. 
Your feet look smaller. The shoe holds 
its shape. . People look and admire. 
Slender Foot Arch Fitters and Stylish 
Stout Outsizes, in all leathers and satin, 
only $7 to $11 for most models. 


Prevent many arch troubles 
Help weak arches 


Every pair of Wilbur Coon Shoes has 
a specially constructed in-built arch 
support. It stands up firmly under 
the severest strain. Your foot is 
supported as Nature intended. 

Foot ailments tend to dis- 

appear rapidly. You walk 

with the spring of youth, 


ApELenE—A dainty 
two-strap for the foot 
with a_ well-developed 
ball and a narrow thin 
back. In patent, black 
and tan kid. 


Gene—A stylish 
model that hugs the 
arch and clings to the 
heel. Fits comfortably, 
wil not gape. In black 
id. 


Write for name of nearest 
dealer and free booklet, 
““Why Most Shoes Don't Fit” 


WikCoon Lo. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
C 1926 W.B.C.Co. 


Cain QYARcH FirteR) os YOurSizes) 0 
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and Chinese. The original Kanaka, lazy, 
pleasure-loving, generous, cannot cope 
with the ferocious competition of Ah Sing 
of Canton or Mr. Kawasaki of Osaka, nor 
does he try. 

It is a pity, for he is a nice creature— 
musical, humorous, hospitable, physically 
perfect, a good horseman, a good sailor, 
like a seal in the water. To watch a quar- 
tet of Hawaiians balanced on their surf 
boards, racing a spray-plumed breaker 
shoreward at twenty-five miles an hour, 
their wet bodies shining like polished 
bronze, is to watch Tritons, very sea gods 
at play. I have sat at bridge after dinner 
in bungalows out at Waikiki, heard a 
rustle in the bushes outside, a mysterious 
chuckle, the tinkle of a ukulele—that Por- 
tuguese importation—and then half a 
dozen voices breaking softly into some 
wistful Hawaiian song. It is a party of 
Kanaka boys who have been loading sugar 
on the hot wharves all day. The song dies 
away, you applaud, the bushes rustle 
again and the singers are gone as mysteri- 
ously as they came, asking no reward 
other than your approval. All very 
charming. 


For the Visitors 


LEARN from the official folder that 

‘‘Laus, or Hawaiian feasts, and huki- 
laus, or pulling in of the great fish nets, 
are often arranged for the edification and 
amusement of visitors,’’ so I suppose the 
chamber of commerce has a few tame na- 
tives on tap who can at any time be turned 
on to laus or huki in a thoroughly genteel 
and edifying manner, but I have not seen 
them myself. Besides these instances, a 
few burly stevedores, an occasional flower 
woman, and a handful of dames out mar- 
keting in Mother Hubbards, that hide- 
ous creation of the missionary, one sees 
little or nothing of the Hawaiian about 
Honolulu. 

But whatever of old Honolulu has 
passed away, its ancient hospitality has 
not. On departure they have a pretty cus- 
tom of hanging round your neck garlands 
of colored paper, ginger or maile flowers; 
leis they call them. I was given twenty- 
six and looked more like a harvest thanks- 
giving than anything else, the tips of my 
ears and eyebrows alone being visible. 
They tell you to wear all your leis until the 
ship actually leaves and then pitch one or 
two overboard. If your lei should swim 
ashore you will return, if it don’t you 
won’t. The band played ‘“‘Aloha’’— which 
means ‘‘good-by”’ as well as ‘“‘welcome,”’ 
“‘how-d’ye-do,” “love’”’ and about half a 
dozen other things; a hard-working, non- 
committal word—the ship went free and I 
consigned my festoons to the deep. It 
struck me that if I did it quickly, while the 
ship was backing, her wash was pretty cer- 
tain to carry the flowers ashore. One is 
supposed to leave the direction of the leis 
to inevitable fate, but it has been my ex- 
perience that fate becomes even more in- 
evitable if given some slight assistance. 
Anyhow it worked in my case; when last 
seen my wreaths were hastening shore- 
ward with the directness of homing 
pigeons and, in due course, I shall return 
to the surf and the rainbows. 

*‘Aloha!’’—or in other words, 
revoir!” 

Crossing the North Atlantic, the last gull 
waves its wing to you a few miles west of 
Mixen Head, and you see no more until 
you are off Long Island shore, when a few 
scavengers come off, mixed with little land 
birds who have either been blown out to 
sea, or flown out in the hopes of a free ride 
back. The South Atlantic is also compara- 
tively birdless, except for that lone cruiser, 
the great white albatross, six feet from 
tip to tip. But on the three thousand and 
three hundred-odd miles between Hono- 
lulu and Yokohama you are never free 
from birds; long-pinioned man-of-war 
birds skimming the surface like swallows; 
white bos’n birds with their more pigeon- 
like flight and their stiff twin tail feathers, 
representing the bos’n’s marlinespike; 
red-tailed and white-tailed tropic birds 
and the sooty albatross. The reason for 
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the birds is that, though you may not see 
them, there are islands, islands all the way. 
Had man jumping powers in proportion to 
the flea he could go from Honolulu to 
China afoot and save a lot of money. 

Of the islands you see little, but they 
are always close at hand, as the chart will 
show, congregating in sociable groups, 
strung like beads, or dotted down singly 
here and there, wherever the map was 
looking a bit bare. Banks and islets raised 
from the sea bed, the incessant labor of 
millions of insects working for thousands 
of years; others, lava peaks, spewed up in 
as many minutes, slowly gathering soil and 
seed from those master fertilizers, the 
winds and birds. Most of these islands 
are uninhabited, but on some men eke out 
an existence—cable operators forwarding 
birthday salutations from Bertie in Wu- 
chang to Gertie in Poughkeepsie; gather- 
ers of béche de mer, guano, shell and copra. 


When the eighteen survivors of the 
Magellan expedition, the first circumnavi- 
gators of the world, got home to Seville 
they found that they were twenty-four 
hours ahead of everybody else. Nowa- 
days it would be astonishing to find Spain 
so little behind everybody else, but in 
those days it set the pace for other coun- 
tries and Sebastian del Cano and his 
sturdy seventeen were considerably puz- 
zled. They had kept careful check of the 
days, yet here they were, convinced that 
it was Monday while everybody else swore 
it was Sunday and was going to mass. 
Very awkward indeed! Picture yourself 
consistently turning up for dinner parties 
the day before you are expected. A little 
of that gets a man disliked. Contempo- 
rary Seville hostesses probably said a lot 
of hard things about poor Sebastian. 

OK . there was I, sitting in the patio 
in complete negligee—I confess I find these 
new straight-laced stomachers very trying 
in the hot weather— Mariana tubbing lit- 
tle Esteban, baby Isabel teasing the cat, 
when who should walk in but the Sefor 
Capitano del Cano all dressed up as for 
an occasion! I fled, leaving the capitano 
to my husband, Don Felipe. Presently 
comes Don Felipe rapping at my door. 

“*Tell him to go!’ I hissed. ‘My stom- 
acher is under the orange bush!’ 

““*But he says he’s come to dinner.’ 

“*Dinner? But I asked him tomor- 
row.’ 

““*He declares today’s tomorrow.’”’ 


eAdvancing the Galendar 


bic reason for poor Sebastian’s mis- 
take, as every superior modern child 
knows, was that in chasing the sun west- 
ward a ship should retard her clocks four 
minutes for every degree of longitude 
sailed, and this Del Cano had failed to do. 
Nowadays the 180th meridian, being 
directly opposite that of Greenwich, from 
which all nautical time starts, is used as a 
date line, and on crossing it, westbound 
ships drop twenty-four hours and east- 
bound vessels add them on. 

The vessel I was in shoved her forefoot 
through the 180th meridian at midnight 
exactly; thus an entire day dropped out of 
the calendar. An eminent astronomer 
held a lugubrious funeral service over our 
“stillborn day” and, literally ripping it 


out of the calendar, dropped it over- 
oard—together with a lot of dead bottles 
to keep it company. We turned the band 
on, and by one-stepping for ten minutes, 
from 11:55 P.M. to 12:05 ..M., could hence- 
forth truthfully boast that we had danced 
from Tuesday to Thursday without stop, 
food, drink or benefit of the clergy. 

But our greatest find was a man who 
had lost his birthday. Necromancers, al- 
chemists, sorcerers since the creation, we 
said, had toiled night and day seeking some 
talisman, elixir or abracadabra that should 
prolong life indefinitely. And now, after 
all these centuries of futile research we had 
a man in our midst who had quite simply 
and unostentatiously demonstrated how 
it could be done. Was ever ship so hon- 
ored? Would Mr. Jones step forward, 
please? Let all present feast their eyes on 
Mr. Jones: He had got rid of his birth- 
day. A man who had no birthday couldn’t 
be any older. All Mr. Jones had to do was 
to arrange to reach the 180th meridian, 
westwardbound, on the eve of any future 
birthdays and he wouldn’t have any. His 
age would remain stationary and he would 
live forever. All hail to Mr. Jones! How- 
ever, having got rid of his birthday he 
could hardly expect to receive the many 
and costly birthday presents we had col- 
lected for him and thereupon we tossed 
them overboard—after the other empties. 
Mr. Jones, who was under the impression 
that they were full, looked truly disap- 
pointed. Nevertheless, he pulled himself 
together and replied. 


Japan in Sober Earnest 


E THANKED us for comparing him 

favorably with Newton and Einstein, 
but he was afraid his discovery had come 
too late to be of much use to himself. Once 
upon a time when he was astrapping, hand- 
some young fellow, the admiration of ladies, 
the envy of men, he would have been only 
too pleased to live forever. But now when 
his forehead and his parting seemed to have 
run together, when he could hardly call his 
teeth his own and lumbago fetched him a 
kick in the back whenever he bent, eternity 
had lost its appeal. An eternity of lum- 
bago? No, thank you! Not for himself. 
But anybody else was welcome to make use 
of his find; he would charge no royalty. 
And now would we please excuse him, for 
though he might have eternity in his 
hands; his lumbago told him definitely it 
was time to go to bed. With such and 
other fooleries time passed swiftly on. 

One evening I happened to notice a 
lump on the horizon where none had been 
before. “‘Hello!”’ said I. “‘ Anisland—two, 
three islands. ’”’ 

“‘Some of the Bonins, I suppose,” said a 
bystander. 

“Bonins! B-but they’re off Japan!”’ 

“‘Sure they are,” said the man. ‘* Where 
did you expect ’em to be? Off Cape Cod?”’ 

Of course I knew where they were, only 
I hadn’t realized where we were. Why, we 
— Why, we should be in Kobe next 

ay! 

We passed close beside one of the islets, 
a gloomy heap of black rock and rank 
vegetation, its head swathed in smoky 
cloud, an island of ghostly legend, the 
haunt of dragons and evil genii, and next 
morning there was Japan in sober earnest, 
reeling out to starboard like a color print, 
valleys and pine-covered hills, the sea cov- 
ered with sampans with single masts 
stepped right aft, slipping merrily along 
before the breeze, looking for all the world 
like a school of nautili. 

As an orange sunset smoldered out we 
were docking in Kobe harbor. Half an 
hour later I was being trundled swiftly 
along between rows of lighted shops 
stuffed with curious wares and hung with 
more curious banners, my motive power a 
sturdy yellow person in a mushroom hat 
who swung a paper lantern on one jin- 
rikisha shaft and clanged a bicycle bell on 
the other. 

This was the East at last! 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Continuing his travels, Mr. 


Garstin will have more to tell in an early issue. 
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‘r7\ WHO [8S THIS "WOMAN? 


She is present wherever smart women assemble. You meet her in the best de- 
partment stores, in shops of character everywhere. She 1s the sort of shopper 
who is attracted more by value than by price—and never sacrifices quality 
to the bargain-instinct. In brief, she is one of America’s most representa- 
tive women—and her kind is responsible for the popularity of A & P stores. 


OMEN who shop at the A&P think of food in terms of 

quality and nourishment and healthful variety, rather than 
cost. Their selections are nevertheless made with the secure knowl- 
edge that A&P values are seldom found elsewhere. 


Furthermore, these representative women depend upon A&P for 
the most especial table luxuries, both imported and domestic, as 
well as the solid staples of every day. In short, A&P caters to 
bridge-teas and party-suppers with the same success as it serves 
the breakfast, lunch and dinner needs of the Nation. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


Established 1859 


At the AGP you 
aresure to find your favorite, 
nationally advertised 
brands of groceries 





ta. WHERE ECONOMY RULES 


The Little Red School House — 
© 1926AaP of American Retailing 
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‘Chipso does the clothes and dishes 
while \ straighten up the house” 


T was about eleven o’clock on a Mon- 
day morning in a New Jersey suburb— 
washday! A most inconvenient time to 
call on any woman who might still be 


doing her washing with— 





But wait. Here was Mrs. B.— at the door, 
smiling, wearing a gaily colored smock, without 
a single washday sign about her! She looked 
about thirty-five or six. 


I introduced myself. I said I had heard from 
her grocer that she was one of the best house- 
keepers in the neighborhood, and I hoped she 


would tell me how she got that reputation. 


She laughed at this. “Why, there’s nothing 
unusual about me,” she said. “Like every woman 
I want to keep as young as I can and make my 
home as attractive as possible, so my husband 
and children will enjoy spending the evening 
with me when they come from business. So I’ve 
. ° 4 ” 
simply systematized my housekeeping. 


“Children in business!” I exclaimed. “Why 
you look too young for that.” 


““My daughter is twenty-two,” she said. “She 


 Chipso ~hot water ~ 
suds instantly - 

|| for soaking clothes 
clean, for making 
all cleaning easier. 








and my three sons are all in offices downtown. I 
do all the housework—washing, cleaning, cook- 
ing. And I don’t ‘find it hard, because I use all 
the modern methods I can find. For instance, I 
wouldn’t think of using a washboard any more— 
I soak the clothes clean. That is why I’m all 
through washing now and have time to talk 
with you.” 


««System’’, plus modern materials, 
makes her work easier 


We talked for a while and then she invited me 
to go over the house. As we went from one room 
to another, I saw order and cleanliness every- 
where, I noticed something else, too. She enjoyed 
doing her work. 


It was something more to her than just house- 
work, She was making a home. 


When she showed me her kitchen, I saw a 
cheerful, sunny room all in blue and white and 
on the shelf over the sink was a large package 
of Chipso. 

When I spoke of it, she said, “Oh, yes, I have 
used Chipso for more than six months. I wouldn’t 
think I could keep house without it. Chipso is 
one of those modern materials which make my 
work so much easier that I am no longer tired 
out at the end of the day. I use it for dishwash- 
ing and all cleaning, in every part of the house, 
as well as for washing.” 


« Chipso SOAKS the clothes clean—”’ 


I believe every woman will find encouragement 
and profit from Mrs. B.’s experience, so I am 
going to tell you briefly just how she manages 


i* atte 
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her washday mornings, as she told it to me: 


Before she had Chipso, she washed the old- 
fashioned way, rubbing on a board and also boil- 
ing the clothes afterward. Now she simply puts 
them in cold water Sunday night. Then right 
after breakfast on Monday she makes a warm 
Chipso suds and lets the clothes soak in them 








while she clears up the breakfast table. She saves 
a great deal of time by letting Chipso suds start 
the washing. 


“And the dishes—”’ 
While the clothes are soaking, she puts her dishes 


in hot Chipso suds, then straightens up the front , 


of the house. By the time this “picking-up”’ is 
done, the Chipso suds have practically done the 
dishwashing for her—it takes only a few minutes 
to finish, because the suds have already soaked 
off the grease and food particles. 


And by the time the dishes are put away, the 
Chipso suds have practically done the washing, 
too—a soft sudsing with the hands, two or three 
rinsings, and the clothes are ready for the line, 
clean and white. About the only things Mrs. B. 
needs to rub are the wrists and neck-bands of the 








The most amazing success in 
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boys’ shirts and the edges of cuffs. A light rub- 
bing between the hands removes the ground-in 
streaks. 


With this system, she is really through with 
everything by half-past ten or so, and, since she 
does her ironing next day, all she has left to do 
on Monday is to take the clothes off the line, a 
sprinkle them with a clean whisk broom dipped 

in water and roll them up. A. S. O. 





other soaps which have none of its advantages. 
What Chipso is and why it iS $0 safe It is made by America’s largest soap-makers—in 3 
tremendous quantities—and you can quickly see 
for yourself, by a glance at the big blue-and- 
orange packages, that you get a surprising amount 
of Chipso for a very little money. Many women 
say they actually save money by using Chipso, 
and save time, strength and clothes besides! 





and economical 


Chipso is an all-purpose flaked soap—not just a 
| soap for special purposes. It makes suds the in- 

\ stant hot water touches it—foamy, lasting, quick- 
cleansing suds. No more chipping or shaving and 
melting cake soap, that is so messy and takes 
so much time. 





You can buy Chipso, in two generous sizes, at 


any grocery store—the larger size, because of its 
Chipso, with all its speed in cleansing, is safe, 


because it is a really fine quality soap, not a 
harsh soap. 


even greater economy, has become the more 
popular everywhere. If you will try Chipso once, 
you will quickly understand why it is “the most 
And finally, Chipso costs no more to use than amazing success in the history of household soap.”’ 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


e 2 Some hints for quick, safe results 








O make instant suds: Put dry Chipso flakes in the 

tub and turn on the hot water. If possible, use 
two tubs. Put cleaner pieces in one tub of suds, the 
more dirty pieces in another. Soak 20 minutes—an 
hour—or overnight if it is more convenient. A short 
Chipso soaking is just as effective as a long one. 






































Instead of long, hard rubbing on the board, simply 
squeeze the sudsy water through and through the 
clothes, rubbing badly soiled pieces lightly between 
the hands. Rinse once in hot water, then in cold. The 
necessity for a third rinse depends entirely on how large 
the wash is, or how dirty the clothes may have been. 





4 


If starch is used, it should first be cooled slightly, as 
too hot starch weakens materials, fades colors, and 
swells the hands. A teaspoon of Chipso flakes boiled 
with each quart of starch prevents sticking, adds a 


“t i, gloss to materials and makes ironing smooth and easy. 


Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) should be 
: washed in lukewarm Chipso suds by squeezing and 
light hand-rubbing. Fast-colored materials may be 
soaked like white clothes. 


Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors 
\ should first be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, 
and then dried in the shade. Never roll damp colored f 


pasa things and let them stand. 
- ieee If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put in 


nT clothes and proceed as usual. Chipso’s quick suds and 
quick cleansing save much time in machine washing. 








A quick boiler method: Put the boiler over the fire with 
a little water, add the Chipso and when dissolved fill 
two-thirds full with cold water. While still cool or 
_ dl oy lukewarm, put in dry clothes and let come to a boil. 
: mamas — a You will find all the dirt loosened and the clothes prac- 
; tically clean, ready for rinsing. Of course, very badly 
soiled places will need a little rubbing between the 
hands, but no washboard rubbing will be necessary. 


© 1927, P & G. Co. 


the history of household soap 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 











Beauty  » It has been said that ‘‘beauty is in the 


eye of the beholder”. And yet, while tastes differ, there 
are some things the beauty of which is agreed upon the 
world around. 


The graceful proportions and distinguished simplicity of 
Packard design seem to command universal admiration. 
At home they long ago established a style which other 
manufacturers sincerely flattered by imitation. Abroad, 
both the Packard Six and the Packard Eight have time 
after time won first award in International Car Beauty 
Contests—being acclaimed by foreign judges as superior 


in grace and beauty to the finest custom designs of their 
Own countrymen! 


The improved Packard retains the famous lines which 
have been characteristically Packard for a decade—with 
refinements of detail which provide still more alluring 
appearance and luxurious comfort. Its aristocratic 
beauty is in keeping with the improved Packard’s un- 
rivaled mechanical performance. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


January, 1927 
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express stern disapproval of her 
lukewarmness in clinching the 

vreat good fortune so easily within 

her reach. ‘‘ You'll lose him al- 
together if you keep him danglin’ 

much longer! Hi Holzapple don’t 

have to go beggin’ for no wife, as well 
fixed as what he is and the good purvider 
he’d make!”” 

“But, pop,” Weesie pleaded, “he’s 
never said yet straight out that he wanted 
to marry me. He just insin-yates that 
way. He’ll set for a whole hour, pop, 
without passin’ a remark. Just set. And 
me tryin’ to keep awake! And then all of 
a suddint he’ll pop out a remark like, ‘My 
childern says dad’ll never be lonesome no 
more.’ Or he’ll hitch his chair closer to 
me and say, ‘My childern is pleased.’ Or 
if he sees my head noddin’, I’m that 
sleepy, he’ll wake me with the remark, 
‘My son, Charlie, will give us a weddint 
dinner over at his place.’ But, you see, 
pop, it never leads up to nothin’.” 

“Don’t he get no furder’n such insin- 
yations?”” Mr. Schwenckton anxiously 
asked. 

“No, sir. Nor he never yet held my 
hand oncet, nor tol’ me my eyes was pretty, 
ian 

She stopped short and to her father’s 
mystification, flushed guiltily. 

“Now, look-a-here, Weesie,’”’ he said 
sharply, ‘“‘unlest you marry Hi Holzapple, 
you'll marry without no aus tire—under- 
stand that!”’ 


A PENNSYLVANIA Dutch girl, 

marrying without an aus tire (house- 

hold furnishings) was a deep disgrace which 
could never be lived down. 

“But, pop,” faltered Weesie, “‘how can 
I help it if he don’t ast me?” 

“You don’t encourage him enough, I 
suspicion! You’re mebby holdin’ him off. 
Can’t you act more friendly?”’ 

“Yes, well, if I could keep awake. But 
he’s so dumb and dopplig, I get sleepy.” 

“Drink strong coffee before he comes,” 
her father suggested helpfully. ‘ Well,” 
he concluded, ‘‘we’ll give him a little more 
time yet, but if he don’t speak out soon, 
I'll ast him myself what’s his intentions.” 

Weesie shuddered, for well did she know 
what Holzapple’s “intentions’’ were! 

A most unlooked-for contingency pre- 
cipitated a crisis in the wooing of Weesie. 

Mr. Schwenckton, at the end of a long 
busy day in town attending to business— 
real estate, banking, insurance—was about 
to get into his car which had been parked 
at a street corner at the end of the town, 
and start on his eight-mile drive home, 
when a man standing at the corner, appar- 
ently waiting for a trolley car, turned and 
approached him. 

This end of the town was not weil 
lighted, but Mr. Schwenckton could see 
that the man was young and decently 
dressed. 

“Do you know,” he inquired of the 
farmer, “chow often these here cars run? 
I've been waitin’ twenty minutes!” 

“Tt don’t run no cars on this here line 
after seven o’clock,” Mr. Schwenckton re- 
plied. ‘This here trolley line ain’t doin’ 
much business, so it stops till seven a’ready. 
You must be a stranger ’round here— 
ain’t? Or you’d knowed that.” 

“Yes, Iam. If you're drivin’ out my 
way, to May township, could you take 
me along? I’d pay you of course.” 


OW the night was raw and wet and 
4N Mr. Schwenckton felt that it would be 
only a Christian act to give this stranger a 
seat in his car, since they were both bound 
in the same direction. Also, he liked com- 
pany, someone to talk to on an eight-mile 
drive in the dark. But the newspapers 
were so full of hold-up stories, and he was 
carrying a good deal of money. 

But the young man looked decent, what 
could be seen of him in the dimness, and 
Mr. Schwenckton, as always when he 
traveled at night, had brought his revolver 
with him. He felt in his pocket and sur- 
reptitiously removed his pistol from his 
right-hand pocket to his left. 


The Wooing of Weesie 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“IT wouldn’t want no pay, young man. 
Just so’s you ain’t one of these here thugs 
you can read about in the papers “ 

“Well,” laughed the youth, “you’re 
twicet my size. If I can trust you not to 
hold me up, I guess you’re safe!” 

“Yes, I guess that’s so too. All right 
then, come on.”’ 

Mr. Schwenckton felt rather disap- 
pointed when he found that the young 









































man, though friendly enough during their 
long, dark drive, was not going to repay 
his kindness by satisfying his curiosity as 
to who he was. All the leading questions 
with which the farmer plied him received 
evasive answers. This seemed to Mr. 
Schwenckton so suspicious that he fre- 
quently felt in his left-hand pocket to be 
ready in case of need. He observed, to his 
further uneasiness, that the stranger 
seemed to be frequently feeling for some- 
thing in his pocket. Another thing which 
appeared to Mr. Schwenckton to be un- 
natural was that his guest showed no least 
curiosity about his host. 

“Drive a car yourself?” he asked the 
young man. 

ee Yep.” 

Then for a while they drove in silence. 


" HERE do you want out, stranger?” 

Mr. Schwenckton presently in- 
quired. Ashe spoke he took his hand from 
the steering wheel to have a glance at his 
watch, and as he did so the man at his side 
gave an uneasy start. 

With a shock of some horror Mr. 
Schwenckton’s fingers found an empty 
pocket where his watch should have been! 
Instantly he stopped his car and jerked 
out his revolver. ‘‘Now, then, you hand 
out that there watch and then you run for 
your life!” he shouted. 

The young man obeyed with alacrity, 
thrusting the watch into the farmer’s out- 
stretched hand, leaping from the car and 
disappearing in the blackness of the road. 

Mr. Schwenckton, greatly shaken at so 
narrowly having escaped being man- 
handled by a thug, his soul heavy with 
sadness at the desperate wickedness of 
men, went on his solitary way, musing on 
his folly in having let his kindness of heart 
get the better of his prudence. 


Fifteen minutes later, Mr. Schwenckton 
confronted his wife and daughter in the 
kitchen, looking so white and agitated 
that Weesie sprang up startled from the 
settee on which she had been dreaming, 
and even Susie roused herself to look at 
him inquiringly. 

“TI was held up and robbed!” he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Not two mile up the road 
yet!” 

“Ach, was you hurt?” cried Weesie, 
running to him in a fright. 


“No, Iain’t hurt. And I ain’t 
lost nothing neither!’’ Mr. 
Schwenckton, on the point of re- 
lating what had befallen him, sud- 
denly saw himself as having done 
quite well. Courageous and quick 

in a dire emergency—that’s what he had 
been! His chest expanded a little. 

“Ach, well, if you ain’t hurt and ain’t 
lost nothing,” his wife shrugged, turning 
away disappointed. 

“Yes, well, but me, I held the crook up 
and got back what he stole off of me! 
That’s what I done!” 

“Ach, pop!” Weesie gasped in mingled 
fright and admiration. 

“Good thing I took my rewolwer with! 
It ain’t safe to travel at night, these 
times, without your gun along!” 


E TOLD them then, as he removed his 

hat, coat and collar, just what had hap- 
pened, giving his story a dramatic climax. 
“““Now, then,’ I says to him, ‘you hand 
out that there watch and then you run for 
your life!’ I says. And he did! With 
that there rewolwer of mine in his face, he 
done what I tol’ him and pretty quick 
about it too! Yes, and I guess he’s run- 
nin’ yet!” 

“Yes, well, but,”’ Susie stolidly spoke to 
him over her shoulder, “‘you didn’t take 
your watch along. You let it at home. 
You forgot it. There it lays.’”” She thrust 
her thumb backward toward a small shelf 
which held a convenient comb and brush 
for family use. 

Her husband stared at her incredulously 
as she calmly rocked her sleeping infant, 
then desperately hoping to prove her 
words false, he fearfully drew from his 
pocket the watch he had demanded from 
the stranger, and slowly, reluctantly, he 
let his eyes fall upon it. 

It was not his! It was a gold watch. 
His was nickel. 

In a stride he stood before the shelf and 
beheld his own accusing watch. 

““But—why, pop,” faltered Weesie, 
“this here’s got an awful look! As if 
you’d held that there man up and stole 
his watch, pop!” 

“And I don’t know who he is to give it 
back!” Mr. Schwenckton’s voice was 
agonized. “If I never find him, it’ll make 
me feel awful conscientious to keep his 
watch! Yi, yi, yi!’”’ He shook his head 
and began agitatedly to pace the kitchen. 

“Ach, you won’t have no _ trouble 
findin’ him, Sam,”’ said his wife encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘To be sure, he’ll report to the 
police and they’ll easy track you down.” 

“Yes, and arrest me for a thief yet!” 
exclaimed Mr. Schwenckton. 

“Caught with the goods, unlest you 
hide that there watch good away,” Susie 
warned him. 

“Oh, pop, hurry and hide it!” cried 
Weesie anxiously. ‘‘He might come with 
the police any minute! He’s had a good 
bit of time a’ready—all the time you’ve 
been home unloadin’ your car and puttin’ 
it in the garrage and all the time you’ve 





been in the house here ee 
“Yes, well, but I started him on a good 
run and I guess he’s still runnin’ ——”’ 


a. WAS at this instant that they were 
all startled by a rap on the kitchen door, 
and before anyone could answer it the door 
opened and a very wet, bedraggled, tired- 
looking young man almost staggered into 
the room, closing the door behind him and 
leaning against it heavily. 

“T was held up on the road and 


robbed!’’ he announced, his voice weak - 


with fatigue. “May I use your phone to 
report to the police?” 

A stunned silence on the part of the 
three occupants of the room met this 
statement and request. Weesie stared 
with wide-open eyes, her hand pressed to 
her fast-beating heart, her face turning 
from red to pale. Mr. Schwenckton was 
shaken and pallid, Susie unmoved. It was 
Susie who broke the stupid silence. ‘So 
you see, Sam, he ain’t still runnin!” 

A little hysterical squeal of laughter 
from Weesie brought the young man’s 
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BARCLEY 


CUSTOM CORSETS 


outh. 


You—too—can attain that rare charm which 
can oul be secured by having a Barcley Corset 
designed especially for YOU, from your own 
exact and COMPLETE body measurements, 
7 ow apeiahy different and distinctive Barcley 

ethod. 


In designing your corset, the art of the de- 
signer is in subduing any irregularity of flesh 
distribution, in straightening and correcting 
lines, and in bringing to the fore your own 
individual natural loveliness. Barcley Design- 
ing, however, goes still further. It not only 
brings out your individual charm, but safe- 
guards health by correcting any faults in 
posture and by assuring proper placement of 
the abdominal organs. 


Without perfect figure lines, no apparel— 
however expensive—can do you justice. Why 
not assure a proper foundation by having us 
send a thoroughly trained corsetiere—a wo- 
man of culture and refinement whom you will 
enjoy meeting—to your home to analyze 
your requirements? 


Barcley Designing Service is superior to and 
entirely different from that of any other maker. 
The corset, too, is a creation of rare beauty 
and unequalled quality—altogether different 
from anything you have ever seen. 


You can never appreciate the charm possi- 
bilities of your figure until you have had a 
BarcleyCorset created for you—and you alone! 
If you would be simply a vision of loveliness, 
mail the coupon below, and we will have a 
cultured, experienced woman call upon you 
and explain the service, without even asking 
you to place your order until you are ready. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The BARCLEY CORSET COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Please send me address of nearest Barcley 

Corsetiere, and have her call at my home, 

with the understanding that I shall not even 

be asked to place my order until I am ready. 


My name is. 





My address. 





Do You Want to Make Money? 

We have openings occasionally for women of culture 
and refinement who desire to take their training and en- 
gage in this ideal profession. If you know anyone who 
would be pace professional work of thischaracter, 

put acheck in the small square below, and we will send 

full particulars. 0 
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From foothill orange groves and Old Spanish Missions to a gay and colorful seashore. 


Have That Trip 
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to Southern California 








different. 


OST of all you 

need a complete 
change — of environ- 
ment—of thought—of 
activities — fresh in- 
terests—and the vital, 
keen enjoyment of the 
things you love most 
to do, whatever they 
may be. 

You will find all of it here in Southern 
California. The alluring settings of mountains 
and sea, orange, palm and pepper trees, Old 
Spanish Missions, lovely vistas of valley and 
hillside, stupendous views from high altitudes, 
add new relish to your fun. 





Playmates. 


Play golf or tennis, swim, dance, hike or 
camp through a long succession of these 
delightful days with cool nights (spent under 
blankets) even in midsummer, to give you a 
keener edge for living. 


Yes, climatically, this is one of the world’s 
finest summer lands. The average mean tem- 
perature in acentral city (U. S.Weather Bureau 
records for the past fifty years)—is 66 degrees 
for June; 70 for July; 71 for August; and 69 
for September—a grand average of 69 for fifty 
summers. Humidity is always low. 


Go hundreds of miles by trolley, even to 
tops of mountains a mile high. And here are 
5000 miles of paved automobile highways— 
smooth as city pavements—with 175,000 
guide signs erected by the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, to make the lure of the 
“next place beyond” a fascinating invitation to 
the motorist. 


This Summer 


Plan now to make this year’s vacation 
Enjoy the finest summer 
climate that you’ve ever known. 


Here are blue mountain lakes, curious gardens 
of distorted stone and interesting canyon trails, 
outdoor pilgrimage plays and symphony con- 
certs under a starry sky. To be present in the 
Hollywood Bowl on a summer night is an 
enthralling experience. 


Fresh contacts like these mean a new vitality, 
a lasting source of energy and pleasure such as 
you have never known before. Plan to have 
these benefits this summer. 


Attractive little bungalows, half-hidden 
under clambering roses, can be had at moderate 
rentals. Or stay in hotels, apartments and 
boarding houses at very reasonable rates. 


Buy your ticket to Los Angeles and San 
Diego and return via Santa Barbara, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. See the varied beauty of the 
entire great Pacific Coast in one glorious trip. 


Low rates 
are in effect 
on all rail- 
roads from 
May to Oc- 
tober. 


We have is- 
sued probably 
the most com- 
plete book on 
vacations ever 
printed, 52 
pages, illustrat- 
ed. Just send 
coupon below 


and get a copy A producing season of 365 days a 
free. year permitting year ‘round crops. 





The city of Los Angeles, with a 
population of well over a million, is 
the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
and is the hub of one of the country’s 
richest agricultural communities. 


The growth, wealth and marvel- 
ous resources of Southern California 
are indicated by the following facts 
and figures pertaining to the County 
of Los Angeles alone: 


Value of Agricultural and Live 
Stock Products (1925), $85,912,744; 
Value of Citrus Products (1925), 
$23,241,503; Oil Production (1925); 
140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports 
(1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Ex- 
ports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; Total 
Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743.. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 








Moonlight on Palos Verdes Point. 


; pore Cus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 1-C, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 


vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


0 Los Angeles 


1 Orange 
0 San Bernardino 


0) Santa Barbara 
O) San Diego 


O Riverside 
O) Ventura 
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eyes around to where she stood by the 
table, and neither the startled flash of 
recognition in his eyes, nor Weesie’s 
warning finger on her lips were observed by 
Mr. Schwenckton, too absorbed in his own 
quandary to note the agitation of his 
daughter and their visitor. 

“How did you get here so soon 
a’ready?”’ quavered Mr. Schwenckton. 

“Soon!” repeated the young man with 
eloquent incredulity. ‘‘Where am I at 
anyhow? Am I[—is this here Sam 
Schwenckton’s farm?” he demanded, 
looking dazed. ‘I’d no idea where I was 
at! The road’s so pitch dark! I’ve been 
gropin’ round for a half hour to find a 
house where I could phone—and that,”’ 
pointing to the lamp on the kitchen table, 
“was the first light I seen in five miles!” 

“No, not five, not more’n two,” Mr. 
Schwenckton’s shaking voice corrected 
him. 

“How do you know? Are you Mr 
Schwenckton?’’ the youth asked, his voice 
as unsteady as Mr. Schwenckton’s, his ex- 
cited eyes darting in rapid speculation 
from Weezie’s white, scared face to her 
father’s troubled one—the farmer with- 
out his hat, coat and collar, not suggesting 
his companion of the automobile. 

“T am,” Mr. Schwenckton heavily ad- 
mitted. “‘That’s who I am.” 

“Will you leave me use your phone?”’ 

“If it’s only your watch you want, it 
ain’t no need to phone. Here it is!” 


R. SCHWENCKTON, with shamed, 
averted face, held it out to its owner. 

The young man, amazed, 

took it. “You ketched the 

thief!’’ he exclaimed. 

“How? Where? I never 

was more took in! He 

seemed such a kind-hearted 

old simpleton iY 

Again a little hysterical 
squeal from Weesie brought 
the young man’s eyes 
around to her. 

““Weesie,’’ Mr. Schwenck- 
ton said in a dull, hopeless 
tone, “ you tell him how it was—me, I can’t 
get the words together to explain such a 
bewilderment !”’ 

So Weesie, steadily holding the stran- 
ger’s eyes with her own as though thus to 
fortify herself in her self-control, and keep 
herself from giving way to hysterical 
laughter or weeping, related the truth 
about the “hold-up,’”’ trembling, as she 
spoke, at the gathering resolution of her 
listener’s face. That he should be here in 
their kitchen with her and her father 
seemed as unreal as a dream. 

But when she had finished her story, the 
young man, to the consternation of them 
all, broke out in stern repudiation of their 
explanation. “‘I don’t believe a word of 
it! You fooled me into your car! Just to 
hold me up and rob me, and I’ll have the 
law on you, believe me!” 

“Oh, but Jacob!”’ Weesie protested, 
but at her father’s startled glance, her lips 
closed like a clamp. ‘You know this 
young man, Weesie?” her father’s sur- 
prised voice inquired. 

“Ye—es, sir.” 

“That won’t help you none, mister,” 
Jacob broke in aggressively, ‘‘my knowin’ 
your dotter! I’ll have you _ prose- 
cuted ——”’ 

“Who is he, Weesie? 
meet up with him?” 

“‘He’s Jacob Weitzel, the new clerk at 
the general store.” 


Where’d you 


““(\H, HIM! See here, young man, you 

ain’t got good sense, refusin’ to be- 
lieve my story! I wouldn’t hold no one up 
fora watch! For a watch yet!—even if it 
is gold-plated ——’”’ 

“Plate nothin’! It’s solid! My gran’- 
pop inherited it to me and I appreciate it 
more’n anything I got except my car!” 

“That’s neither here nor there—if it’s 
gold or if it ain’t! If I was a-goin’ to 
start stealin’ at my time of life, I’d roba 
bank, not a country-store clerk of his one, 
little measly, old-fashioned watch! Well, 
I guess anyhow then! A fellah goes to jail 


fur stealin’ a watch, but if you steal big 
you go to Congress!”’ 

“Crackin’ wise won’t help you neither! 
You’re a-goin’ to jail all right, old fellah! 
I ketched you with the goods on you and 
you'll serve time for it!”’ 

“You want blackmail, I guess,”’ said 
Mr. Schwenckton. ‘‘ Well, how much have 
I gotta pay you not to call the police?” 

“Oh, but, Jacob!’’ Weesie again pro- 
tested, a touch of indignation in her voice. 
“Why, you wouldn’t near do a thing like 
this to my father ig 


“T TOLD off, Weesie, let this here to 
me,’ Jacob commanded her with a 
proprietary air that further startled her be- 
wildered father. ““My price, Mr. Schwenck- 
ton? Yes, I got my price all right! It’s 
this here!’’ He suddenly strode across the 
room and took Weesie in his arms. ‘This 
here’s my price! Me and Weesie’s a-goin’ 
to get married whether or no—but if you'll 
agree to it and no fuss, I won’t prosecute.”’ 

“‘Unhand my dotter!”’ 

“Tf I do, it’ll be to call the police!”’ 

“She’s as good as promised to Hi 
Holzapple!”’ 

“No, she ain’t, she’s promised to me! 
And I give you five minutes to pass us 
your promise you won’t interfere between 
us—or I’ll phone to the police. Sure as 
your name’s Sam Schwenckton, I'll put 
you to jail!” 

**My dotter’s a-goin’ to marry Hi Holz- 
apple!” 

“She ain’t, she’s a-goin’ to marry me, 
whether you give her the dare or whether 

you don’t! If you don't, 
you'll sleep tonight in the 
county jail—that’s where 
you will sleep. If you do, 
me and Weesie’ll get mar- 
ried as soon as I’m prop- 
rietor of the general store. 
I give you five minutes to 
choose.”’ 

Jacob held his recovered 
watch in his hand and eyed 
his prospective father-in- 
law ruthlessly. 

“My dotter wouldn’t marry you! She 
wouldn’t disobey to me and marry you! 
She wouldn’t near do a thing like that! 
Would you, Weezie?”’ 

Weesie smiled at him over Jacob’s broad 
shoulder. 

“To save you from goin’ to jail, pop, |! 
would.” 

“You can’t stop us, Mr. Schwenckton, 
so no use your goin’ to jail, is there? | 
mean just what I say. I always mean just 
what I say. I’m a-goin’ to marry Weesie. 
And if you don’t want to waste a pile of 
cash on a lawyer to defend you, you'll 
have to pass us your promise we dare get 
married.” 

“Anyhow, pop,” Weesie bravely spoke 
up, ‘‘even if I didn’t love Jacob, I wouldn’t 
marry Hi Holzapple! I can’t stand him. 
He’s too old and it kreistles me so, that 
through the nose he talks! I’d sooner 
marry without no aus tire than marry 
him!” 


“@O YOU see, father-in-law, you might 
as well give in—you ain’t got no 
choice!’’ added Jacob. 

““Well—but,”’ Mr. Schwenckton stam- 
mered. Never in all his life had he found 
himself in such a quandary. The defiance 
of these two robust young people, looking, 
as they stood locked in each other’s arms, 
as though Providence had designed them 
to be mates, backed by the unescapable 
weapon which this determined youth held 
over him—the awful cost of a defensive 
lawsuit when it was perfectly manifest 
that in spite of anything he could do they 
certainly would get married —— 

“T sure am up a tree!” he thought 
wretchedly. His slow-moving mind was 
turning desperately in all directions to 
seek a way out when suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, his wife’s heavy, dull voice broke the 
tense silence. 

“So you see, Sam,’’ she spoke conclu- 
sively, as she rose with her sleeping baby 
and walked to the stairway, “‘he ain’t still 
runnin’—not by no means!” 
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Recipe for Health 


An easy way to banish old ills and restore 


the Vigor of Perfect Health 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of 
energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 


\o = 





“T SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPATION for 
many years on account of constant traveling. I 
am something of a soldier of fortune, having 
circumnavigated the globe several times and have 
lived in nearly every country of the planet. A 
friend in the Antipodes advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Those cakes have kept me in the pink of 
condition and my constipation has vanished.” 
Tuomas Srap.eton, San Francisco, Calif. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habitforming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. C-82, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 





“LAST YEAR I BECAME VERY RUN DOWN. As a ballet dancer 
it is necessary that I keep in excellent physical condition. I suffered 
from loss of vitality and after a performance I would be so tired I could 
hardly walk. I was advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so. In a 
few weeks I noticed a remarkable improvement. Now my energy is 
completely restored.” Harriette G. Benpie, New York City. 





Henrietta Koenic 


“MY DAUGHTER, HENRIETTA, HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH 
CONSTIPATION since birth. Three years ago I started taking Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for indigestion and I noticed that it was also a good regu- 
lator. So I gave it to Henrietta. It soon stopped her constipation. My 
other children also have their daily Yeast. Since they began to eat it they 
have become pictures of health.” Mrs, Georce L. Koenic, Newark, N. J. 


“LAST FALL I WAS TROUBLED WITH SEVERE SKIN 
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ERUPTIONS for some time. I tried numerous remedies in 
vain. They all failed to relieve me. Finally I was advised by 
a friend to try Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes. I began to eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and at the end of two months I was com 
pletely rid of my affliction. I highly recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast cakes to any person so troubled.” 


Maser C, Mackenzie, St. Peters, Nova Scotia. 


COUMMEAOL LOLA A 


“T HAD BEEN A VICTIM OF INDIGESTION 
for thirty-five years. Every time I ate rich food 
like sausage or pastry I would have a severe attack. 
It would seem as though my entire alimentary tract 
was poisoned. Then I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I ate three cakes of Yeast regularly every 
day. In a remarkably short time I began to im- 
prove and now I can indulge myself with anything 
I wish to eat. With such wonderful results I'll 
never give up my Yeast.” 
J. A. Rircuey, Baltimore, Md. 
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Patou 


At left, below, one of the 
frocks made by Patou 
for Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania, of white geor- 
gette, with deep collar 
of sable. A “V-shaped 
yoke at back, in two in- 
set sections, extends to 
the waistline. At right, 
below, dark red chiffon, 
with matching violets. 
Two flounces, split at 
front and back, are set 


At right, the first Patou 
frock is of black crépe, 
with collar and cuffs 
of Irish crochet. Next, 
black crépe satin, used 
on both sides, makes an 
exceedingly smartdress, 
with overskirt split at 
side and trimmed with 
satin-covered buttons. 
Black crépe and black 
satin make the third 
frock, with bands of red 
crépe de chine trim- 
ming the blouse. Plaited 
skirt and blouse are of 
crépe, and both have 
hems of satin, which 
also makes the collar 
and revers. The belt is 
suede leather. 
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Lhe Lirst Spring 
(lothes From Parts 


Our Paris Office Gables: 


—that the turned-down felt hat is worn everywhere 
in Paris. The brim may be narrower at back, cut 
almost to nothing, or as wide as in front, but al- 
ways it turns down all around. The exception that 
proves the rule is Reboux’s, at upper center, which 
she designed for the older woman and which she 
ornaments with long, pointed shell pins, carved al 
top to represent a stalk of wheat. They extend 5 or 
6 inches above the crown, and cost—hold your 


reath!—from 18o0o to 5000 francs a pair. 
breath! — 7800 to 5000, 








Peas the midseason collections of three famous 


Paris houses come the nine frocks on this page. At 
left, a very simple jumper blouse of unusual cut, 


by Chantal, is of black silk crépe with straight skirt of 
royal blue crépe. Gray silk crépe, with collar and cuffs 
of rose, makes Lelong’s coat, which, like all his new 
spring coats, is unlined; and white crepella his sleeveless, box-plaited 
A soft collar and smartly laced gilet and cuffs of dark 
beige suéde leather trim Lelong’s third frock of light beige wool. 
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h ren desserts 
that overtax digestion . 
“SH0n--L/1.0 never does 





ORANGE JELL-O 
garnished 
with whipped cream 


and fresh fruit 
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AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


TS A BRAVE WOMAN who can look her 
| ‘amily in the eye and say: ‘‘ There isn’t 
an dessert!’’. . . She may have the best 
Mccive in the world—she may feel sure 
th: c everybody has already had too much 
to at—she may be trying to protect diges- 
tions and prevent disaster—but she’s un- 
popular and she knows it! Families want 

esserts. 

_Keally, no luncheon or dinner seems en- 
tirely satisfying without that final bit of 


deliciousness .. . Soa great many women 


have learned to say, often, ‘‘Jell-O for’ 


dessert!’’ Jell-O is as tempting as possible 
—but it differs from many other desserts be- 
Cause it requires very little digestive effort. 
Careful mothers know that it is quite safe 


to give Jell-O to children, even after a 
substantial meal. 

And Jell-O possesses food value unusual 
in a dessert. Nutrition experts, after a long 
series of experiments, have recently stated 
that this type of food supplies an important 
body-building element, directly influencing 
growth and strength. For this reason, also, 
many mothers serve Jell-O frequently. 

Jell-O can be used in ever so many other 
dishes besides desserts. Fruit cocktails; 
salads; meat and fish dishes—all easy to 
prepare, wholesome and economical. Why 
not send for the new recipe booklet? Just 
mail the coupon. . . . . Of course your 
grocer sells Jell-O—five pure fruit flavors 
and chocolate. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N: Y., Division Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour. 





Tue Jert-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new 
recipe booklet—containin 

dozens of delicious Jell- 

recipes. 
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Time - savin 


All recipes 
on this page cooked 
in five minutes or less 


MADE all the foods on this page from left-overs 

of meats and vegetables, deep fried in Crisco— 
the way the French chef does. Served with a well- 
seasoned sauce, these dishes will lend a French touch 
to your meals and at the same time help reduce your 
household expenses. 


Put the Crisco into your cold kettle or saucepan 
and heat it slowly. There will be no smoke or un- 
pleasant odor if your Crisco is heated right, as ex- 
plained in each recipe. Don’t wait for Crisco to smoke. 

You can use the same Crisco for everything you 
fry—fish, meats, vegetables, even cauliflower and 
onions—and not one will ever taste of the other. 
Simply strain the Crisco back into the can after 


using aid once in a while clear it by frying in it a 
few slices of raw potato. 


I do not know how I could keep house without all 
the good things to eat Crisco gives me. Cakes that 
you simply cannot tell from those made with butter; 
the tenderest, flakiest pie crusts; fluffy, golden 
biscuits. 


cAn Astonishing Blindfold Test 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of your whole 
cooking experience! 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On the tip of another 
place a little of the fat you are now using; have someone blindfold 
you, and give you first one, then the other to taste. 

Now did you ever imagine there could be such a striking differ- 
ence in the taste of cooking fats? Think what an improvement 
Crisco’s own sweetness and freshness will make in your own 
cakes, pies, biscuits, and fried foods. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 
All recipes on this page tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Meat Fritters 


Bits of cold left-over meat make a delicious meal for four people 
and it takes only a few minutes to prepare and cook them. 


1 cup chopped cold meat 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 2 teaspoons bak- 
lg teaspoon pepper ing powder 
4 teaspoon salt ¥% cup milk 


Beat egg, add milk, then flour and baking powder sifted together. 
Beat smooth. Add remaining ingredients. Mix well. Drop by 
spoonfuls into Crisco heated to 360° F., or when a small piece 
of bread browns in 60 seconds. Fry until brown and thoroughly 
cooked. Drain on brown paper. Serve with left-over gravy or 
cream sauce seasoned with a little Worcestershire sauce. 

One cup left-over mashed potato may take the place of the 
flour, baking powder and milk. Simply mix in order given and 
fry at 375- -385° F., or when bread browns in 40 seconds. 

4 cup green pepper with lamb and potatoes is delicious, but 
you need to roll this mixture in egg and crumbs, to hold it 
together. 


1 cup bread flour 
1 egg beaten 








Croquettes Tropica 


A delicious way to save bits of left-over chicken or other fowl. 


1% cups minced cooked 1 teaspoon lime 
chicken juice (or lemon) 
¥% cup peeled ground teaspoon salt 
Brazil nuts lg teaspoon paprika 
1 egg yolk beaten 14 teaspoon celery salt 
14 teaspoon curry powder *White sauce to mix 
(see below) 
Dry bread crumbs and egg 
Mix ingredients in order given. Form into shape. Roll in 
crumbs, then in egg, then again in crumbs. Arrange in wire 
basket and fry until brown in deep hot Crisco (395° F.), or when 
a small piece of bread browns in 20 seconds. Drain on soft 
paper. Serve with cream sauce. 
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Fried Vegetable “Balls 


A new and delicious way to'make left-over vegetables go a long 
way: Cooked spinach, cabbage, parsnips, turnips; carrots plain 
or with green peas or chopped celery; uncooked green peppers, 
Serve with cold meat. Or serve with a cream sauce for the main 
luncheon dish. Prepare them any time, and fry in Crisco two 
minutes when ready to serve. Or reheat them in the oven a day 
or two later—they will taste as fresh and delicious as when 
first made. 


2 cups cooked vegetables, 
chopped 
2 tablespoons Crisco 
2 tablespoons grated onion grated cheese 
*3¢ cup dry bread crumbs § teaspoon allspice 
More dry crumbs and 1 egg for ‘breading”’ 


1 egg yolk 
4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons 


Combine ingredients and let stand 10 minutes to swell cri umbs. 
Shape into balls. (*If not stiff enough to handle add more bread 
crumbs.) Beat egg with % cup water until mixe -d. Roll balls 
in crumbs, then in egg and then in crumbs again. Drop in hot 
deep Crisco 390° F., or when a piece of bread browns in 20 
seconds, until brown. Drain on soft paper and serve. 








Ham Fritters with ‘Bananas 


An unusually delicious and attractive way to serve left-over 
ham. Bananas are especially nice fried in deep Crisco. 


2 cups chopped left-over ham 2 tablespoons milk 
4 teaspoon pepper Chopped onion if 
2 eggs desired 

3 tablespoons bread flour Salt if needed 


Beat eggs, add milk, seasoning and ham, then flour. Drop by 
spoonfuls into hot Crisco (395° F.), or when a small piece of 
bre ad browns in 20 seconds, until brown. Drain on soft paper. 
Arrange on center of platter and surround with bananas fried 
as follows: 

Friep Bananas:—Take 6 small bananas, peel, dip in lemon 
juice, roll in dry bread crumbs, and fry as above until brown. 
Garnish with parsley. 





Use the same white sauce to make croquettes from 
other left-overs (fish, beef, veal, combinations of 
vegetables). Season as you like. Use enough sauce 
to hold together and follow the same method. Al- 
ways use dry bread crumbs when egg is used. 


*WHITE SAUCE (for mixing): Blend together 4 
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COOK BOOK 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah 
Field Splint, Food and Household  ssnatog 
ment Editor, McCall’s Magazine. New, deli- 
cious socige s for every class of cooking, never 
before published. To receive this cook book, 
free, simply fill in and mail coupon. 


To test your cooking fat, taste zt. Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 


tablespoons flour with 2 tablespoons Crisco. Beat 
in slowly 1 cup warm milk. 
thick. Add % teaspoon salt. 


Stir over fire until 


CREAM SAUCE (for serving) : Use 2 tablespoons 


flour, 1 tablespoon Crisco, 1 cup milk. Use plain or 
season with grated cheese or Worcestershire sauce. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-1, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, free, the cook book entitled 
“Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes,” 


Name 








Street 





City 
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(correct Afternoon Frocks to Make at Ftome 


That Forecast the Styles for Spring 


just the right kind of frocks for those de- 

lightful afternoon occasions that brighten 
up the long midwinter days ahead. They must 
be built on simple lines—for only our evening 
clothes are ever really elaborate nowadays— 
vet they must have that subtle smartness which 
the well-dressed woman craves. In other words, 
they must be as charming and yet as easy to 
make as the four distinctive frocks above. 

Since satin-backed crépe 
is scheduled for long- 
continued popularity, let’s 
make No. 5219 of that ma- 
terial, in black, with a nar- 
row sash at one side to hold 
in place the gathers that 
give fullness to the skirt. 
The bell-shaped sleeves are 
joined to narrow wrist- 
bands, and an unusual col- 
lar ties in front and slips 
through a slash in bodice. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 46. 

Dull red crépella, that 
fashionable and practical 
fabric used so extensively 
by leading French houses, 
would be particularly 


| ET’S start the New Year right by choosing 





Our Paris Office Gables: 


—that the slim silhouette, the waistline at top of hips, the short skirt and 
the long and rather plain type of sleeve will continue for spring. 
—that street clothes are of smart cut but simple lines, while added 

richness in every detail marks those for evening. 

—that silk-trimmed cloth dresses are a new and smart note. 

—that plaits are seen everywhere, especially in sports frocks. 

—that belts are used extensively—leather for tailored dresses, velvet or 
self material for afternoon wear. 
—that the cardigan jacket or jumper of wool jersey is often combined 
with a silk skirt and silk trimmings. 

—that baby calf is frequently used for sports costumes, as belt, pockets, 
collar or sleeveless jumper. 

—that the composé suit is scheduled as a leader for spring. 

—that, even with blousey bodice or full skirt, the hipline is always snug. 


suitable for No. 5217, although any other wool 
crépe would also be appropriate. A bolero effect 
and simulated wide draped girdle lend that air 
of ‘‘difference’’ to the bodice, while the box- 
plaited skirt joins the vest in front, and the back 
is straight and plain. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 40. 

Two shades of green silk crépe, or a combina- 
tion of ivory and black, or brown and beige, 
would bring out in striking manner the simple 
yet effective possibilities of No. 5221, sizes 16, 36 
to 42. The dress is in one 
piece, with the deep yoke 
of the skirt in scalloped 
outline and the bodice gath- 
ered slightly at the sides 
to give a blouse effect. 
The plain, straight skirt is 
one of the few exceptions 
to the rule of plaits and 
gathers. 

Soft and alluring in Val- 
encia blue crépe de chine is 
No. 5197, sizes 16, 36 to 
44, with its plain, bloused 
bodice and gathered skirt 
section in front. A wide 
sash slips through two 
slashes at right front and 
back and ties at left. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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VIRGINIA:SWEET 


PANCAKES 


OR then you put into your pan- 

cakes, not merely the one flour that 
a home-mixed recipe calls for, but an 
ideal blend of three flours — wheat, 
corn and rice—in just the proportions 
to make a digestible, tasteful, perfectly 
balanced food. Learn the difference 
between home-mixed pancakes, muffins 
and waffles and the perfectly balanced 
Virginia Sweet kind. 


The better kind of Syrup you’ve longed 
for — richer body and real old-time 
maple flavor due to the large proportion 
of genuine maple sugar used in its mak- 
ing. Ask for Virginia Sweet Syrup. 


THE FISHBACK CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 


VIRGINIA 








SWEET 


PANCAKE FLOUR 





BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


and SYRUP 


VIRGINIA 








Copyright, 1926, The Fishback Co. 
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Alex Lebreton Premet 


would be smart take heed. For spring and South- 


(re: more the voice of Paris speaks—let her who 
ern wear, the frock of cloth is de rigueur for sports 


and general wear. It may be entirely of wool, or of 
wool with trimmings of silk, but more likely it will be 
one of the new silk-and-woo! mixtures so important for 
spring. For a wool frock of some kind it must be. 
The field of choice is wide. For Rodier, of Paris, has 
launched an assortment of intriguing new fabrics of the 





ne 











Nicole Groult 


kasha family, not to mention the crepellas and wool 
crépes, wool reps and twills, friscas, coverts, wool cash- 
meres and homespuns that abound on every side. For 
light-weight sports wear, Rodier has made a kind of 
tussor woven with cashmere wool-and-silk that comes in 
every color and bids fair to be a leading favorite, while 
other offerings include a silk-and-wool alpaca weave with 
delightful indistinct checks; a soft, round honeycomb 
weave in both plain and fancy effects; a silk-and-wool 


Lguise Boulanger 


Paris Makes Fler Smartest Frocks for Spring of Wool 


material woven somewhat like gingham checks in all 
sizes; bordered kasha; kasha in quilted effect; a new 
tweedlike serge that comes both plaided and striped, 
and many very soft homespun weaves. 

Among the fascinating new mixtures is an artificial 
silk-and-wool in an interesting shot effect, of the weight 
of fine silk-and-wool reps. Numerous flecked woolen 
materials—with the flecks both woven and printed— 
are also to be seen, while new versions of lambs-wool 
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Vionnet 


twills, cashmere cloths in diagonal, self-toned diamond, 
striped and zigzag effects, and fancy homespuns of all 
kinds are offered by leading American manufacturers. 

The smartness of wool for spring is presaged in the 
charming French sports frocks on this page and the 
preceding one. At extreme left, page 76, Alex Lebreton 
strikes a note of exceeding chic in the use of matching 
suéde for belt and trimming bands on a three-piece 
costume of beige j2rsey. Next, Premet offers a frock of 
gray wool poplin, \ ith gilet and undersleeves of white 
silk crépe. Silk and > ol are also combined by Groult 
and Boulanger in the twu dresses on seated figures, the 
first of black crepella with white crépe de chine collar, 
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Rolande 


Our Paris Office ©ables: 


—that, besides the fabrics mentioned in article, plain 
and printed silk crépes—many in a reps weave—and 
tub silks will again appear for sports and general wear. 
—that the slip-on angora sweater, worn with plaited silk 
crépe skirt, will be very smart for the South and spring. 
—that some silks will ape Scotch tweed and English 
mixtures in weave and design. 

—that among the cotton materials for summer will be 
many fine voiles, crépes woven with rayon, and linens 
and cottons in marquisette weaves. 


Seen at Biarritz 
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“Trane Devas 


Lanvin 


and the other of green jersey, with collar and jabot of 
white silk crépe. 

At extreme left, above, Vionnet’s smart three-piece 
suit boasts the popular striped jersey sweater, in blue 
and white, with flared skirt and short jacket of plain 
blue kasha. The very smart and popular composé 
effect is seen in Rolande’s frock next in order, with its 
beige jumper and brown skirt of kasha-toile. The ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule of woolens are the two silk 
afternoon dresses seen at Biarritz, the first of white and 
blue and the second of pink crépe de chine. Green 
wool reps makes Lanvin’s frock at extreme right, with 
the yoke and band down side front cut in one piece. 
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priceless Baking 


Secret gives 


EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS 


true-wheat 
flavor 


ID YOU know a cracker could 

be a delicious, appetizing deli- 
cacy as well as a healthful food? 
One trial of “* Edgemonts” will con- 
vince you. Their tempting true- 
wheat flavor and crunchy-crispness 
will prove a delightful surprise. 
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‘““Edgemonts” are different—be- 
cause the secret “Edgemont” process 
of baking from fresh-milled wheat 
bakes in all the delicate flavors which 
give EDGEMONT CRACKERS 
their distinctive goodness. 


Order, today, golden-brown “Edgemonts” 
from your grocer. The green, triple-wrapped- 
and-sealed package brings them to you oven- 
fresh and crisp. All moisture 


is kept out—all the fresh- 
baked goodness is kept in. _ 


Better class In [ij 
dividual Grocers sell JR3°%eavesyeess 
EDGEMONT (|aateane 


CRACKERS, 25 § , a 
cents (one-pound | x 
package). If your 

grocer doesn’t have 

them, send us his 

name and 50 cents % . 

and we will send Lap 
you two (2) packages by Parcel Post, prepaid, 
in the United States. In Canada, 60 cents. 





These are the Types of Sports (6lothes 
That Palm Beach Will Wear 


HE jumper frock, the one-piece dress, the 

popular cardigan jacket, the tailored suit, 

the separate blouse—choose whichever 
one you please and you will be correct! 

The first—No. 5222, sizes 16, 36 to 44—may 
be of kashatoile or any other lightweight wool 
or silk fabric in medium blue, with two tri- 
angular sections, sewed in side seams of blouse, 
tying in front, and two deep plaits at front of 
skirt. Wine wool crépe, or any flannel-like ma- 
terial, would be appropriate for No. 5223, with 
box plaits at front of skirt and two long tabs 
drawn through slashes in bodice. Sizes 16, 
36 to 46. 

Beige wool jersey makes No. 5216, sizes 14 
to 16, 36 to 46—the cardigan jacket that smart 
women everywhere are wearing. A brown-and- 
beige plaid skirt and a vestee of beige silk crépe 
may complete the costume. In the trotteur 
suit, navy twill cashmere or homespun makes 
the short coat—No. 5213, sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 
46—while the skirt, No. 5214, may match or be 
of plaid or checked wool, made with a yoke and 
pockets or a camisole top, as in thumb-nail 
sketch. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42. No. 5215, sizes 
14 to 16, 36 to 46, is smart in green crépella, 
with pipings of a darker shade of green. 
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This Beautiful White 
Enameled Pantry Box 


will keep EDGEMONT CRACKERS 
fresh + te the store package has been 
opened. Yours for 30 cents and 3 
coupons. A coupon printed on the 
bottom of every package. 


““Edgemont”’ Grahams, Ginger Snaps and 


Cheez-Its also unusually good. 
THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 


Dayton, Ox10 
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Coat 5213 
p Skirt 5214 y 
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Jacket 5216 i 
Skirt 5214 A 


Blouse 5215 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th 
‘f ’ 


Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Suit Coats, 4o cents; Blouses, 35 cents; Jackets, 35 cents; Skirts, 35 cents. 
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At every gathering place of smart motor cars, notice 
the Buicks. 


The princely beauty of Buick and the Coronation 
Colors in Duco strike a new and very charming note 
in motor car appearance. 

Buick beauty is especially noticeable, in comparison 
with the many cars of various manufacturers now 
described as custom models. 


Buick sets a hard pace for others to follow—in style, 
and then in performance. 


AUT OomM © B4.4.2344> ARS 


WHEN BETTER 


The whole motor car industry was startled when 
Buick introduced an engine vibrationless beyond belief. 


Another new standard of performance and economy 
was inaugurated when Buick perfected the Vacuum- 
Cleaned Crankcase. Only 4 complete oil changes a 
year, instead of 15 or 20. 


These are but two of many vital improvements which 
you will enjoy in the Greatest Buick Ever Built. 
Drive this great car some day soon, and discover a 
new pleasure and distinction in motor car travel. 


BUILT, BULCE Wit Li Beeteyp -tee 
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Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
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The Filmy Gowns That 
Women Now Wear 


You -wear them in security, under the most trying of hygienic handicaps 


Eight in every ten women have adopted this NEW way 
which solves woman's most important hygienic problem 
so amazingly . . . by ending the uncertainty of old 
ways .. . and adding the convenience of disposability 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


OCIAL demands, any day and every day, present no prob- 

lem to the modern woman. Sheerest gowns are worn 
without a moment’s thought or doubt. One dances, motors, 
goes about for hours in confidence and security. 


The uncertainty of the old-time methods has been sup- 
planted with positive protection. There is a new way—a 
way that once you try will keep you forever from risking 
again dangers of old ways. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses in 
war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 
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Disposal 
and 2 other 
important factors 








No laundry. 


As easy 


to dispose of as a piece 
of tissue—thus ending 
the trying problem of 


disposal. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a 
great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind 
and your health. Many ills, according to leading medical 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 
makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are turn- 
ing to this new way. 

There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would a piece of tissue— without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


In purchasing, take care that you get the genuine Kotex. It 
is the only pad embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton 
wadding. It is the only one made by 
Only Kotex itself is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at 


this company. 





It absorbs and holds instantly 
sixteen times its own weight in 
moisture. It is five times as 
absorbent as cotton. Kotex also 
deodorizes by a new disinfec- 
tant. And thus solves another 
trying problem. 


mm rest-rooms 


West Disinfecting Co. 





better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 
12 in two sizes, the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Kotex Com- 
pany, 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 








@ 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 
16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture; 5 times that of cotton, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring dou- 
ble protection. 














Easy to buy anywhere* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry —discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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Smocking, 25 








oymall Folk in Smart Frocks 








™aICHOOLTIME or 
syq| party time, it’s all 
the same sartorially 
to the young person of 
tender years, for life itself 
is such a thrilling affair 
that the mere matter of 
: :; 3} clothes is something that 
can well be left to her tiresome and 
meticulous elders. But to those elders 
it’s something else again. Did you ever 
hear of a mother who wasn’t interested 
in having her little daughter’s frocks as 
dainty and as smart and as thoroughly 
intriguing as she could possibly make 
them? Of course you didn’t, and that’s 
why this page will appeal to every mother 
of a little girl whose wardrobe needs re- 
plenishing. 

If it’s school frocks that she wants, here 
they are, at the top of the page, as chic 
as they are practical; if it’s a snug, warm 
coat, look in the center of the picture; 
if it’s party dresses, what more cunning 
than those at lower right? They’re all as 
smart as smart can be! 

Any wee maiden would feel herself de- 
lightfully important, and just like her 
grown-up sister, in the jumper frock at 
upper left, with plaid flannel blouse and 
plain skirt, or vice versa. The blouse 
opens at back of neck, and the skirt has 
a cluster of plaits at each side of front and 
back. Sizes 2 to 14 years. The next little 
dress, of blue wool Jersey, is in one piece, 
with plaits at front of skirt only. It comes 
in sizes 6 to 14 years. The coat, in center, 
may be of gray kasha, with shawl collar 
and cuffs of squirrel, or of brown cordu- 
roy, with collar and cuffs of beaver or of 
the corduroy. The sleeves are set in deep 
armholes, and the back is straight and 
plain. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Red wool Jersey would warm the heart, 
as well as the body, of the small wearer 
of No. 5205, with its deep yoke and three 
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When the young lady of small stature— 
but large importance—launches forth on 
her social career, these are the frocks that 
will insure her instant success. And any 
mother who sews can easily make them. 


That -Nother Can Make 


triangular clusters of smocking at front 
of bodice. A narrow black leather belt 
would complete the costume. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Plaid wool, with collar, cuffs 
and pockets of a plain blending color, 
would make No. 5206, sizes 6 to 14 years, 
particularly interesting to youthful eyes, 
while plain green flannel, with trimmings 
of a darker shade, or tan with brown trim- 
mings, would be equally attractive. Each 
pocket, finished with tiny buttons, tops a 
pair of box plaits that give fullness to the 
skirt, and the back is straight and plain. 

Organdie, dimity or fine lawn, in pale 
pink, would make a dainty wash dress of 
No. 5203, with its pointed yoke, 
voluminous gathers and sheer lace 


edging on collar and skirt. The 

yoke buttons down the back, and 

the skirt has an inverted plait at 
center front. Long bishop sleeves may 
be added if desired. The frock comes in 
sizes 2 to 6 years. 

Canary-yellow georgette or crépe de 
chine would make a charming bouffant 
dress for Miss Six-to-Fourteen at lower 
right. The two views sketched show the 
front and back, skirt and the plain bodice 
topped by a fascinating bertha that knots 
at back and hangs in two long ends. 












Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Smocking, 25 cents. 















Your time 
counts— 


use BRILLO 


And be economical. Brillo—the soft 
fibre lubricated pads and polisher— 
costs little—is most convenient —and 
saves whatever it cleans. 


You need Brillo for your aluminum 
—and for enamel, iron, nickel, brass, 
woodwork, glass and tiling. No 
rags; no lye; no effort; no waste. 
130,000,000 packages sold. 


Use Brillo regularly in your home 
—get through sooner—rest oftener! 
Begin now—mail the coupon. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 
A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO 





Name 


Address 
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Admired everywhere 
the radiant smiles that show 


“MOUTH of YOUTH 


These six little mouth glands 
are most active in youth 


The mouth glands are 20 times 
more active when we chew! Yet 
soft, modern foods, easily swal- 
lowed, may lose for us the Mouth 
of Youth even before our teens. 
Pebeco contains an important 
salty tasting ingredient that 
keeps the mouth glands active 
as in youth. 


O six little glands in your mouth 
you owe your shining teeth, your 
healthy pink gums and pure breath. 


They produce the fluids necessary 
to guard your whole mouth from 
dangerous food acids. 


But from your earliest years, soft, 
modern foods slow up your mouth 
glands. They lack the exercise of 
hard chewing. Gradually they lose 
their vigor. Then decay begins, gums 
soften. 


That is why in Pebeco the formula 
was worked out especially to restore 
the normal action of the mouth 
glands. Pebeco Tooth Paste not 
only polishes your teeth beautifully ET er 
but keeps the mouth glands active its important ingredient 


as in youth. 4 ] : = ey We ig A sharp, slightly salty tang, 
4 = ae as you brush your teeth 

a s we bs us ‘oo Ue with Pebeco, tells you your 

The important salty taste aa : * a j e-i eie mouth glands are awak- 

wer ' ¢ a. ened. Even where the tooth 

OR Pebeco contains a certain im- aay ti: . CP ez brush cannot reach, your 


s f . mouth is guarded and kept 
portant ingredient which you . : Pon a - . Se ae pure and wholesome by 


can taste as you brush your teeth Pebeco. 
y y ; How happy and confident you are when your 


Instantly your whole mouth is smiles are attractive 
cleansed,refreshed by Pebeco’s sharp, No matter how close to other people you 
clean tang. And the tingling after- laugh and speak, you know yous breath is 
feeling tells you that Pebeco has always fresh and sweet asa child s. With Pebeco, 
your smiles can always be bright and gay. 
“I like the taste of Pebeco,” says everyone who 
uses it regularly. ‘The keen, sharp tang leaves v4 

Made by Pebeco, Inc. A Division of Lehn the mouth feeling cool and sweet. & Free O ffer 


awakened the tiny mouth glands to 
youthful vigor. 


& Fink Products Company. Sole distributors: 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send coupon today for generous tule 








Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-26, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


PEBECO 
keeps the Mouth Glands Young + - 
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Fave a 
ace-and-Chiffon 
for Evening 


eAnd You Will 
be the 
Last Word in Style 


Our Paris 
Office Cables : 


—that no smart 
Frenchwoman’s 
wardrobe is com- 
plete these days 
without at least two 
such lace-and-chif- 
fon dinner dresses 
as are shown on this 
page. Nothing is 
smarter, more flat- 
tering or more use- 
ful for so many oc- 
casions. 
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ROBABLY no frock in all Paris LI t 
P: smarter or more practical than a FR Sg) 
the lace-and-chiffon type seen 
here. Every house makes it, and 
every smart woman wears it. 
Lelong’s version, at upper left, is of 
ivory lace over ivory silk crépe, with 
silk crépe sash. Chanel’s masterly 
touch gives the ultimate chic to the 
frock at upper right, of coral chiffon in 
bolero effect, combined with creamy, 
|  antique-looking lace. As in all her new 
| frocks, the flower exactly matches the 
| dress. Patou uses navy lace, at lower left, 
with a deep scalloped yoke, lace-banded 
sash and tie of navy chiffon. At lower 
right, Jenny reverses the usual combina- 
tion by making her dress of black chiffon 
and the jabots of black lace. Lace also 
made the sleeves of the original model, 
but if the arms are large, chiffon is better. 





Patou 
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" Six Months Ago All I Got 
Was Sympathy ~ 


The personal story of a woman who was never really sick, yet 
always ailing, always too tired to enjoy life—and how she made 
herself into a virile, vital being of super-health and strength. 


66 HY, Ruth, what in the world 
has happened to you?” 

I knew what Frances Knight 

meant. She hadn’t seen me for 

over a year. We were chums until she mar- 

ried and moved away. The last time she 

saw me I was on the verge of a breakdown. 

Now she found me the picture of health. 


A year ago, yes, even six months ago, I 


| was an object of pity. All my friends felt 


sorry for me. I was always tired, always 
weary, always despondent. My nerves 
were worn to a ragged edge. My head 
ached, my back ached, every bone in my 
body seemed to ache. All I got was sym- 
pathy—and advice. 

Naturally I tried everything that 
sounded reasonable. I took tonics, pills 
and powders until I was a walking drug 
store. Still I had every ache and pain one 
could suffer with. I kept on growing 
weaker. I had no energy to dance, or join 
in the sports of my friends. My entire 
physical condition became that of an aging 
woman. Though I was seldom really sick 
enough to call a physician, yet I was 
always so tired, so worn out. I had to give 
up nearly all my social activities, because 
I was too weary to exert myself. 

My poor physical condition was re- 
flected in my appearance. My face was 
drawn and haggard. My eyes became dull 
and sickly-looking. My complexion was 
“pasty” and colorless. 

Then one day I heard someone refer to 
me as having “one foot in the grave!” 
What a shock it was to hear that! How 
angry I felt! But my anger soon gave 
place to a feeling of shame that I should 
become an object of pity. 

I decided then and there to find “the 
way out.”” How well I did can be seen by 
just looking at me. 

My secret is simply that of Annette 
Kellermann’s methods! I read, in a maga- 
zine, of Annette Kellermann’s life—how 
she, who is called the world’s most per- 
fectly formed woman, was once practically 
a cripple; puny, ailing, always sickly. 

The story of how she dragged herself out 
of misery and actually made of herself the 
lovely, healthy, beautiful woman she is, 
gave me new hope and new faith. I wrote 
to her for her book, “The Body Beauti- 





ful,’’ which describes her methods. 






















































To that little book, I can truthfully 
say, | owe the wonderful health and exu- 
berance of spirit that are mine today. It 
opened my eyes to the fact that it is 
totally unnecessary for women to suffer 
as they do. I learned that every woman— 
unless she has a serious organic derange- 
ment—can live a life as vigorous and 
strong and free from pain as a man’s. 

Today I am practically ever tired. I 
am never nervous or irritable. I never 
have any of the petty ailments from 
which so many women suffer. My step is 
springy, my eyes are bright, my skin is 
firm and clear, my body is slender and 
graceful. I dance again as I used to. I 
play tennis again as I used to. I am 
gloriously happy as I used to be. 

And because I know that there are 
thousands of women who are now living 
as I did, because I know every one of 
them can actually be a mew woman, with 
health and beauty such as they never 
knew existed, I am glad to tell them about 
this simple way out of their troubles. 

Miss Kellermann is now anxious to 
give every woman the benefit of her sim- 
ple, 15-minute-a-day system and invites 
you to write a letter or mail the coupon 
below for her new book, “The Body 
Beautiful.” There is no charge or obliga- 
tion. No salesman will bother you. The 
book will be sent free, if you will only 
write for it. And you can judge at your 
leisure whether or not you can afford to 
miss this opportunity to make a “new 
woman” of yourself, as over thirty thou- 
sand women have done. 

Send for Miss Kellermann’s book at 
once—now, while your determination to 
do something about yourself is strong. 
Just address Annette Kellermann, Inc., 
Dept. 281, 225 West>39th Street, New 
York City. 





ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 281 
225 West 39th St., New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 
Kindly send me, entirely without cost, your new book, 
“The Body Beautiful.”” I am particularly interested in 
O Body Building O Weight Reducing 

















Safegu ard 


all 


your teeth 
with the 


Health for every tooth depends on 
getting a brush that reaches every tooth. 
This is almost impossible with the ordinary 
brush. But with the Pro-phy-lac-tic it is 
simple and easy—for the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic has a special shape—designed by 
dental experts. It has three unusual! 
features not to be found in any 
other brush. 

Glance at the picture of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. See how the 
bristles curve just the way 
your jaw curves. Look at 
the large end tuft and also 
the curved handle. The 
three unique features 
of this brush en- 
able you to reach 
and clean every 
tooth in your 
mouth, 


CHree: 


an interesting book- 
let on the care of the 
teeth. Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., Flor- 
ence, Mass. 


© 1927, P. B. Co. 


Made in America 
Sold all over the world 
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Seid by 

all dealers 

in the U. S., 

Canada, and 

all over the 

world. Three 

sizes— Adult, 

Small and Baby; 

handles in white 

or three transpar- 

ent colors—red, 

green or orange. 

Prices in the U. S. and 
Canada are: Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult, s0c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, oc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Also made in three 
different bristle textures— 
hard, medium, and soft. Al- 
ways sold in the yellow box. 
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JANE POST HAD NO DREAD OF 

BILLS, NOW THAT SHE COULD 

PAY THEM WITH MONEY SHE 
HERSELF HAD EARNED 





Flow Jane Post Paid 


Those Worrying Bills Fterself 


” 


OOD morning,” said the postman 
with his cheeriest smile—and handed 
Trouble-in-an-envelope right into 

Jane Post’s unsuspecting hand. 

Then he went whistling down the block 
just as if he hadn’t ruined a beautiful day. 

For ruined it was! What woman’s 
wouldn’t be at the sight of that handful 
of depressingly thin envelopes? 

Bills! All of us seem to have a special 
dread ofthem. And yet they come as regu- 
larly as the first of the month itself. 

And they add up, sighed Jane, into sums 
you never dream you’ve spent. 

Light bill more than you’d counted on! 
(All those dull ‘‘early dark”’ days in De- 
cember to thank for that.) Grocery bill 
almost ashamed of its own staggering red- 
ink total! (Yet during Jim’s sister’s visit 
they’d simply had to have the best.) 
Plumber’s bill for fixing the laundry 
faucets! (Expected but none the less a 
shock.) And—there it was, very elegant 
on gray paper, but the worst blow of all: 


1 Dress . . $26.00 


What had she been thinking of to buy that 
dress? 

Poor Jane remembered how excited 
she’d been to find such a “‘bargain’’; how 
proud Jim had been of its blue crépe love- 
liness; how “sensible” they had felt the 
purchase was. But now —— 

With a sinking heart she added up the 
total. Why, she owed over $60! More 
than twice as much as she had saved up 
for the bills! She’d have to ask Jim —— 

“But it isn’t fair!” thought Jane 
wretchedly. ‘Everything falls on Jim. 
He'll just cheerfully say that he doesn’t 
need the new suit he’s been counting on 
for ages and hand over the money. Ifonly 
I could help him some way! 

“‘There must be something I can do!” 

Of course there was something. And 
of course there 7s something for every 


woman or girl reading this page who 
wants to earn money for herself. 

Just read Jane Post’s letter written not 
three weeks after that worried day. 

Dear Manager: When your check came today 
I wanted to shout the news from the housetops, 
I was so happy. Just think! I who had never 
made a cent before, with almost $40 earned and 
more coming. But I didn’t shout, for I’m keeping 
it a wonderful secret. I’m not going to tell a soul 
at home until the day when I put the last re- 
ceipted bill into my husband’s hand. Oh, if 
someone had only told me of the Club sooner! 


How many worries might be saved if 
every woman knew of The Girls’ Club. 

For Jane Post’s happy experience is 
being repeated every day in the Club! 

When Marion Davis tore her evening 
dress beyond repair, the Club showed her 
how to replace it with a prettier one 
earned after business hours. Mrs. Robert 
Galloway was proud indeed to put $60 
into her husband’s hand to help with a 
payment on their home. Other members 
are earning money for handsome furs, 
music lessons, amusements. And all by a 
plan that should work equally well for you. 


(an You Use Atore Money ? 


R surely, now when every shrill note 
of the postman’s whistle may have a 
bothersome bill behind it ——— 
Now when every store window houses 
the most tempting sort of bargains 
You, too, are interested in having more 
money! .J’ll be glad to tell you the way! 
Simply write me a note or card asking 
about our Club. There are no dues or ob- 
ligations. Address me today as the 
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You can’t stop this— 
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but you can prevent their skins from chappine 


ORGEOUS FUN right now! But 
later—raw, sore skins! For 
children’s delicate skins chap with 
alarming ease. Wind, cold — all 
winter weather causes it. Therefore, 
protect their skins— with Hinds 
E.’oney & Almond Cream. 


Keep Hinds Cream in the bath- 
room. Let the youngsters rub it 
Ca every time after they wash hands 
aad face, not forgetting knees and 
ankles these cold days. Hinds 
Cream will prevent chapping, keep 
their skins pliant, healthy. (The 
Same wise precautions will safe- 
guard your skin, too, keep it soft 
and smooth and white.) 


~ Hinds Cream protects the skin, 
coaxes it to young smoothness, 
and soothes it if already chapped. 


HINDsS 


Honey &9-7tlmond 


CREAM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 








LEHN & FINK, INC., So/e Distributors Dept.1 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Send me a sample bottle of 
HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, 
the protectixg cream for the skin. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





Town, STATE 





The coupon below will bring you 
a sample bottle of Hinds Cream. 
Just fill it in and mail. 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO. 
a division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Try HINDS CREAM— 





Prevents sunburn 

Prevents windburn 

Prevents chapping 

Softens skin 

Protects skin 

Cleanses skin 

Soothes skin 

Softens cuticle 

Makes powder cling 
to face 

Smooths “catchy 
fingers” 

After shaving 

Protects against 
alkali 

Protects from hard 
water 

For children’s skin 

Makes enlarged 
pores normal 

















| ir are so impossible . . . Will 
they never know that beauty 
is only beauty, but that style. . . ah, 
Madame... that is different . . . It is 
not enough that milady’s motor 
carriage be beautiful (silk stockings, 
suede gloves, corselettes—one can- 
not call them beautiful) .. . the word 
is smart . .’. individual .. . exclusive 
. .. Her motor car must suit her in- 
dividuality as her gown does . . . or 
her hat . . . There are fourteen body 
types in the newest and finest Paige- 
Jewett line . . . style leaders every 
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one . . . one of them certain to suit 
the whimsiest of whims . . . Won't 
you drop in, soon, at a Paige-Jewett 
showroom to see the charming in- 
teriors . . . the beautiful mohair up- 
holsteries . . . the convenient twin 
smoking sets . . . the inlaid walnut 
panels and solid walnut steering 
wheel . . . the clustered instruments, 
indirectly lighted . . . the sheer lux- 
ury and good taste with which 
Paige has equipped each and every 
one of its newest and finest cars? 
There’s no obligation, come soon! 


Paige-Jewett motor cars are noted for reliability as well as for style. 
Factory list prices of the fourteen models range from $1195 to $2245. 


OR HER HAT! 
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PAIGE CARS MIRROR HER INDIVIDUALITY AS HER GOWN DOES— 


Most Beautiful Car 


in America 
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Design Adapted by Ruth Fairbrother 


cA Cross-Stitched Oriental Rug Design 


only of Colonial times, for the new- 
est cross-stitched rugs have a dis- 
tinctly Oriental atmosphere, with their 
designs embodying ancient motifs that 
breathe the very spirit of the mystic East. 
One of the most fascinating is seen above— 
a favorite Oriental prayer-rug pattern, 
worked out with rich and glowing colors. 
As a spot of vibrant color in a living room 
or den, its decorative value is inestimable. 
One and three-eighths yards of 36-inch- 
wide rug canvas, selling for $1.25 a yard; 
a steel lingerie bodkin, and 17 two-ounce 
skeins of rug yarn, selling for 50 cents a 
skein, are required for making the rug. 
The 17 skeins include 8 skeins of cardinal 
red, 3 skeins of garnet, 2 skeins of black, 
3 skeins of gold and 1 skein of scarlet. 


(Cen of Coton work no longer savors 








Cut a piece of canvas 2914 inches by 
47 long, and turn under 1)4 inches on all 
sides. Be certain that you have exactly 
90 squares on width of rug and 150 on the 
length. Begin one row of squares in from 
edge, and with cardinal red, cross-stitch 
the first three rows all around, working 
through the doubled canvas. Now cut 
away selvage on back, and overcast outer 
edge of rug with cardinal red. Continue to 
work out design and colors as given below. 

In cross-stitching, work from right to 
left, then back, making all stitches run the 
same way. Line rug with red sateen. 

Soft tones of yarn will most nearly ap- 
proximate the age-mellowed colors of real 
Oriental rugs; but if these are not pro- 
curable, use these brighter shades, which 
will soon tone down with wear. 







Border design and half of 

motif; repeat for other 

half. The plain part of 
center is cardinal red. 
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Now-you can have lovely 


Fresh-looking Skin 


“@hat woman in this modern day does not invite 


Facial Fatigue! The happy, high tension of social 


engagements—more active participation in sports 
. . all these 
take a heavy toll from your beauty 


—the endless duties of home-making . 
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ti most treacherous of beauty’s 
U IY U = foes, yields quickly to the 
youthifying treatment of this 

cleansing and nourishing cream 


By MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


W I hate to hear one young 

woman say of another, “My, but 

she looks tired!” for I know that 
Facial Fatigue is beginning to show. 

Facial Fatigue comes from the end- 
less exactions of present-day living. 
It commences to show itself when 
annoying—but unnecessary—lines 
appear about a woman’s eyes. Face 
muscles are apt to sag. She begins to 
lose that fresh, youthful look. 

Fortunately, it is seldom too late to 
combat Facial Fatigue. Certainly it 
never is too early to begin. 

Now there is a simple, scientific way 
to do it—a cleansing, youthifying treat- 
ment with Pompeian Night Cream. 

My Facial Fatigue treatment is given 
in detail in my booklet that comes with 
every jar of Pompeian Night 
Cream. It contains each step 
in this scientific treatment, 


Dompelan 
Night Geam 
for ‘facial fatique 





the same that you find in the most 
exclusive beauty salons. 

Now you can give yourself this treat- 
ment in your own home—it is the very 
same care that many women, every year, 
seek at famous beauty shops, and for 
which they pay large sums of money. 

Pompeian Night Cream comes in 60c 
and $1.00 jars—the $1.00 jar holding 
almost three times as much cream. 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GET PANEL AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream 
will be sent with the beautiful new Art Panel 
for only toc. This picture entitled ““The Bride” 
is painted by the famous artist, Rolf Armstrong, 
and is faithfully reproduced in full colors. Actual 
size 27 x 7 inches, art store value easily 75c. My 
booklet of beauty suggestions, which in- 
cludes a detailed treatment for Facial Fa- 
tigue, also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET 





Madame Jeannette de Cordet 

THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 

2150 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime. coin preferred) 
for 1927 Panel and samples of Night Cream. 
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ISCRIMINATING womankind has instantly 

recognized in the new, finer Chrysler “70” the fore- 
runner of tomorrow’s motoring vogue as definite as a 
new creation by a Paquin or Poiret. 











Sleek as a fine-lined thoroughbred, a new elegance and a 
new smartness are the first impression and the lasting 
impression. 


Captivating by the vivacity of its color harmonies and 
the tasteful luxury of appointments that withstand the 
closest scrutiny; 
































pel dais Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; 
The new, finer Chrysler “70” has completely won that Roadster $1495; Brougham $1525; 


discerning feminine instinct which desires the new and Coupe 3154; Boral Sedan $1595; Crown 


rae ; Sedan $1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
distinctive before general usage makes them commonplace. subject to current Federal excise tax. 


But, more than that, women are conscious, too, of a fine 
response to their wishes—an ease of handling and riding, 
a wealth of power for speed or pull, amazing flexibility, 
and the comforting safety assurance of Chrysler 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes—in the consummate 
manner which they expect only from Chrysler. 


cr © 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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‘OM the famous house of Rodier in Paris come these new and lovely tea and 
(inner cloths, imported especially for The LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... Two things 
they prove most charmingly: That colored table linens, of all kinds of fabrics, 
are distinctly “in,” and that a well-stocked scrap bag or a bargain counter will often 
supply materials. With the colorful tableware in use today, or for carrying out the 
room Ss decorative scheme, or for supplying a spot of brightness, they are invaluable. 
lhe four cloths shown are for suggestion rather than exact copying. Printed or 
embroidered cotton or linen, combined with plain; embroidered ratinés of silk or cot- 
ton; plaids, all-over flowered effects, set motifs—all may be used. The cloths photo- 
grapl 1ed are machine embroidered, the one at upper left in vari-colored cotton on white 
ratine; that at upper right in tangerine and white mercerized cotton on natural cotton - 
and silk ratiné; that at lower left in white mercerized cotton on natural ratiné, with 
two rows of long-and-short stitches, 14 inch apart, making squares; and that at 
lower right in yellow and white mercerized cotton on white linen, with border of 
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) ‘oder Puts (solor in New Tea and Dinner (loths 


Crochet all lace and insertion directly to material. Turn back % 
inch on cloth, ¥% inch on napkins, and without turning under raw 
edges, fasten down with close single crochet. For lace edges, work 
into this single crochet as follows: Begin in corner, ch. 3; work 7 
Ga.t.tnho corners * 2.th.; 34.0.3 2 ch, fa.0.2 2th Fate 2 h., T 
d.c.; 2¢h., 5 d.c.; 2ch.,1d.c.; repeat from *, always working 7 
d.c. into each corner. Finish with picots, working 4 ch. in every 
st. with s.c. Into any edge prepared for insertion, work simple 
post and chain as follows: 3 ch., 2d.c.; * 2 ch. 1 d.c.3 2 ch., 3 
Utis Lith diawtaci a Chey 5 0.0.) 26h. I Gibss 2th 3G Obs, and 
repeat from *. ‘Ffoin edge of insertion to single crochet on corre- 
sponding edge of linen by overcasting with matching thread. 
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Tea cloth at upper left, 5214 by 48 inches, has a 37 by 
j2u-i nch center and 7\4-inch-wide border. Above, a 
dinner cloth, 89 by 68 inches, has a 56 by 35-inch cen- 
ter and a plain stripe and border, each 8 inches wide. 
Dinner cloth at left, 98 by 79 inches, has a 57 by 38- 
inch center and a 20-inch-wide border. Below, a 55- 
inch-square tea cloth has a 94-inch border and 35- 
inch center. Dinner napkins, 21 inches; tea, 11 
inches. Crocheted insertion joins borders to centers. 








yellow linen. The simplest crochet stitches make all insertions and edgings. 



























go 
Miss Atice BRADLEY 
Food Editor of Woman's Home 
Companion, whose counsel on 
meal-planning is eagerly sought 
by thousands of readers. 
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* See “Sixty Ways to 
Serve Ham,” Page 15 





ISS BRADLEY'S choice is perhaps the 
most popular way of serving Ameri- 
ca’s finest ham. But its delicacy and tender- 
nessare equally tempting in anyof the“Sixty 
Ways to Serve:’ The coupon will bring you 


this booklet of favorite recipes free. 


Arm ours 


STAR HAM 








Dept. 14, Food Economics 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 








Please send me free Recipe Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.” 
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Here the flowers 
are of light French 
felt, but they are 
equally fetching in 
lightweight flan- 
nel ,broadcloth,vel- 
vet or duvetyn, or 
heavy silk crépe of 
the Canton or ma- 
rocain varieties. 
Our patch bags 
will yield any 
amount of scraps 
that are just the 
thing, and any of 
us can convert 
them into delight- 
ful boutonniéres. 











eymart Cloth Flowers for Tailleurs 


=u) 1 MAY be winter on the cal- 
mire! endar, but it’s springtime on our 
pea) coat lapels! And with the smart 
ai new fruits and flowers that our 

8} Gallic sisters wear so debonairly 

on their trim tailleurs and tailored frocks 
of cloth or silk, we can make it springtime 
of a chic and smartness never seen before! 

Directly below, geranium, scarlet and 
red-tinted yellow cherries hang from a 
henna branch, with leaves and stems of 
parrot green and jade green. 

Make six cherries as explained in 
sketch 3, page 93. A little variation from 
the measurements given for them will 
make them even 
more natural. 

The stems for 
cherries, which 
vary from 2 to 
2% inches in 
length, as well as 
all flowers and 
budstemson this 
page, are made 
from a 4-inch- 
wide strip of ma- 
terial. Double 
strip through 
lengthwise cen- 
ter, and—with- 
out turning in 
raw edges— 
machine stitch 
together from 
top to bottom. 








The cherry leaves are 17% inches long, 
and 1% inch at widest point. Each leaf is 
composed of two layers of material in dif- 
ferent but harmonious shades of green, 
cut to shape, as in photograph, and 
machine-stitched together through length- 
wise center. The branch is a strip of ma- 
terial 334 inches long and 114 wide. Sew 
together the lengthwise edges with a 
44-inch seam. Then turn to right side and 
cut ends as in photograph. Arrange leaves 
and: stems, and sew to branch 1% inches 
and 1 inch, respectively, from each end. 

The boutonniére at lower left of this page 
has two spring flowers in blossom pink and 

threeincoral, 
with yellow 
centers and 
coral buds. 
The leaves 
are tarragon 
green and the 
stems and 
calyxes jade 
green. Make 
three coral 
and two blossom 
pink flowers as 
explained in 
sketch4, page 93; 
then two coral 
pink buds as in 
sketch 2. The 


(Continued on 
Page 93) 


It is this bunch of cherries 
that the lady of the sketch at 
the top of the page is wearing 


Since this is to be a 
woolen spring, with 
frocks of cloth more in 
evidence than for 
many seasons past, 
what more appropri- 
ate than these tailored 
flowers to grace the 
shoulders of our suits 
and dresses? 









on her lapel. wn 





Daisies are taking 
on exotic colors 
when made for bou- 
tonniéres. Paris not 
only does them “‘au 
naturel,” but in soft 
shades of green, blue 


or brown. 














1927 











tion, years ago, that Aunt Je- 
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Suckwheats with the tan 


MCn) hanker tor 


Aunt Jemima’s old-time recipe with just enough 


choice buckwheat flour added 


mE O AWAKEN the eternal boy in your 

’<§x° husband—to see once more that 
54 cheerful, care-free youngster who 
‘E88 lives in him forever! These cold 
winter mornings you have your chance. There 
comes to men a longing from boyhood days— 
a hankering for ‘‘buckwheats”’ that are really 


good. 

Golden-brown, fragrant cakes with just the 
**kick’’ men like—that’s what women want 
to give their husbands. And that’s what mil- 
lions are doing this very month: bringing that 
little grin to the lips, that look of youth to 
the eyes. They have discovered a way that 
works—Aunt Jemima’s famous recipe. 

All the light tenderness for which her cakes 
are famous with the keen, savory taste of 
buckwheat at its best: this is what you get 
with Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour 
in the yellow package. It brings you her own 
ingredients, her famous recipe adapted by ex- 
perienced cooks, with just enough choice 















BUCKWHEAT, CORN 
& WHEAT FLOUR 


ae wee ee Ce ait 
Geet tte Meena oe 4 HWE 


It was down on the old planta- 


mima's vecipe first won fame 










buckwheat flour added. To give you that 
true, old-fashioned ‘‘tang,’’ so wonderful 
when it is really right, we use only the pick 
of the crops from sections that are known to 
yield buckwheat of the finest flavor. 


No overnight waiting 


So simple today to have these tender ‘‘buck- 
wheats’’ with just the taste men long for. No 
need to wait overnight 
for the batter to rise. No 
chance to go wrong. Just 
add a cup of milk (or water) 
to every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour— 
and stir until the batter is 
smooth. 


Watch your husband’s 
eyes when his teeth close 
on his first Aunt Jemima 
Buckwheat cake. You'll 
actually see how much he enjoys it. Notice, 
too, how light and wholesome these cakes 
are every time. Plan now to test this 
famous recipe, ready-mixed—Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour in the yellow 
package. 


Remember, also, how much your family 
likes those old-time Southern pancakes with 
their matchless plantation flavor—the kind 
you have been making with Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour that comes in the red package. 


Pancakes with Aunt Jemima's old-time planta- 
tion flavor! Her recipe for these comes ready- 
mixed in the familiar red package. 
yellow package, Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 


wheat Flour 


















See how the cakes melt away when you give your husband these ‘‘buckwheats’’ made 


according to Aunt Jemima's celebrated recipe 


Send now for trial size packages of Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour in the 
yellow package and of her Pancake Flour in 
the red package. Use coupon below. Or get 
full size packages from your grocer. 


Now—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 
Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour 


and of her Pancake Flour, mailed on receipt of roc, with new recipe 
booklet giving many delightful suggestions. Send coupon today. 


In the 
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Directors of Home Economics 


COLLEGES 


tell wh y they prefer 


(ream of Lartar }aking | 
- 


“Healthful” — “Econom- 
ical’’— and other reasons 
—say 12 

“No harmful results or 
residue’’—say 14 
“Satisfactory” — “Always 
good results’’— declare 26 


pes could give 
more authorita- 
tive judgment upon 
a food product than 


the Directors of Home Economics in our 
higher institutions, our colleges, normal 


¢ °) The Cream wil Tartar 
Baking Powder. Con- 
tains no alum. Leaves 

no bitter taste. 


schools and technical training schools? 
Their position requires them to know about 
foods both from the laboratory side and in 


terms of fine cookery. 


From both these points of view these 
leaders find that Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder is best. They say so without reser- 
vation. A large group of these Home 


Royal Boston Brown Bread 


Mix thoroughly 1 cup whole wheat or graham flour, 1 cup corn meal, 
1 cup rye meal or ground rolled oats, 5 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder and 1 teaspoon salt. Add 34 cup dark molasses to 114 cups 
milk and add to dry ingredients. Beat thoroughly and put into 
greased molds %4 full. Steam 314 hours; remove covers and bake in 
moderate oven (400°F.) until top is dry. Makes 2 medium-size or 
3 small loaves. 


A. 
Stiga saa 


Send for the ‘Royal Cook Book—FREE— 


Economics Directors recently gave their 
opinions on baking powders and 88% of 
those who in answering made a specific 
choice said: “I prefer Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder.” And many volunteered 
their reasons. 


The purity, the wholesomeness and the 
dependability of Royal—the Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder—have made it for 50 
years the one baking powder that partic- 
ular housewives will use. 


They know it is made always with pure 
cream of tartar, which is a natural fruit 


_— - _ — —menean a " — ee 











and NORMAL SCHOOLS 


owder 


product from ripe grapes, imported for 
Royal for 50 years from Southern Europe. 

Cakes and biscuits made with Royal rise 
to a magical lightness. And Royal leaves 
no trace of bitter taste to tinge their deli- 
cate flavor. Yet just 2 cents’ worth is enough 
to make a whole layer cake delectably light 
and fine-textured. 


350 Recipes—Free 


Let us send you—free—a complete cook 

book; nearly 350 recipes for delicious foods 

of all kinds,—puddings and sauces, soups, 

fish, meat and egg dishes, salads and salad 

dressings, as well as delectable cakes, 

| biscuits, muffins and quick breads. 
Just mail the coupon. 


Cup Cakes with Currant Jelly Meringue 


4 tablespoons butter 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

26 cup milk 1 teaspoon orange extract 
1 egg Grated rind of 1 orange 

2 cups flour 


Cream shortening; add sugar slowly, beating well; add milk 
a little at a time; add beaten egg; sift flour, baking powder 
and salt together and add to mixture; add flavoring and 
grated orange rind; mix well. Bake in greased and floured 
individual cake tins in moderate oven (380°F.) 15 to 20 
minutes. When cool cover with a meringue made of the white 
of 1 egg and \% cup currant jelly. Put egg white and jelly 
together into bowl and beat with egg beater or wire whip until 
stiff. Spread on top of cakes. 


3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 























Frosty Fruit Cake 


1% cup butter 1 cup milk 
1 cup sugar 2 cups pastry or bread 
2 eggs flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 3 teaspoons Royal 
extract Baking Powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
Cream butter well; add sugar; add yoiks of eggs and 
vanilla; mix well; add milk, then flour, baking 
powder and salt which have been sifted together; 
mix in beaten egg whites. Bake in three greased 
and floured layer tins in moderate oven at 375°F. 
about 20 minutes. Put cake together with fruit 
filling and cover thickly with white icing. Makes 3 
layers baked in 8-inch pans. 




















Fruit Filling and Icing 








21% cups granulated 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
sugar 1 cup mixed figs, 

34 cup boiling water cherries and pine- 

1 teaspoon Royal apple, cut fine 
Baking Powder Whites of 2 eggs 


Boil sugar, water and baking powder without stir- 
ring until syrup spins a thread (238°F.); beat egg 
whites until dry; add syrup gradually, beating con- 
stantly until right consistency to spread; add fla- 
voring and cool. Add fruit to one-third this icing 
and spread thickly between layers. Cover top and 
side of cake with remaining plain icing. Decorate 
top with nuts if desired. Some of the fruits can be 
omitted and the choice is a matter of taste. 
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ROYAL BAKING 
ae A,101 E. 42nd St., 
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(Continued from Page 90) 


little calyxes match the stems, and are 
nade as in sketch 1. Wrap a calyx around 
ach flower and bud, with the little tips 


ointing upward, and sew 
irmly in place on lower 
‘dge, then tack tip ends to 
‘lower or bud. Group to- 
‘ether three contrasting 
flowers and a bud, and 
tack all stems together 
with matching thread 4% 
nch from ends, and again 
at the ends. Do the same 
with remaining flowers and 
bud. Make a green stem 
as you did the others, 24% 
inches long, and sew one 
end firmly between ends 
of flower stems. Sew re- 
maining calyx around base 
of flower stems, covering 
the joining of the long 
stem and short ones, and 
tack points in place. 


The green leaves measure 234 inches 
long and 15¢ inches at widest spread. For 
center vein, run a 46-inch-wide tuck along 
center back of leaf from base to within 
34 inch of point. Then make side veins 
‘16 inch apart, as in photograph on 
page 90, by machine-stitching on right 
side with thread a shade darker than leaf. 
Sew base of each leaf around main stem 
close to the base of the calyx around the 


flower stems. 


At lower right the original daisies were 
made of several shades of green: spring 
green for lower row of petals; chartreuse— 
which is a shade lighter than the spring 
green—for upper row of petals; and emer- 
ald, the darkest green, for the center, with 
gold edging center. The calyx and stems 
are in parrot green. The flowers may be 
made in any colors, but always place the 


harmonizing 
shades in the 
same relation 
as the greens 





one from the darker shade of material. 


With pencil, mark points around outer 


— co 








Z. For the calyxes of bouton- 
niére at lower left of page 90, 
cut a strip of green material 
8 inches long and 4 inch wide. 
Slash for 3% inch at %-inch 
intervals along one side. Fold 
back every other section as 
above, cut them out, then shape 
all ends like the two at right. 
Cut through strip between ev- 
ery fourth and fifth point; 
each set of points will make 
one calyx, 


underside. 





edge at 14-inch intervals, and at these 
points slash for 3 inch toward center. 
Cut the corners from each little section 


to form petals as in photo- 
graph on page 90. 

For the center of the 
daisy, cut a strip of ma- 
terial 434 inches long and 
3¢ inch wide. Trim off on 
one edge, so that strip is 
3g inch wide at one end 
and gradually narrows to 
4 inch in width at the 
other. Along the straight 
lengthwise edge, slash for 
¥g inch at \%e-inch inter- 
vals. Then, beginning 
with the wider end, roll up 
the strip evenly and firmly, 
and fasten on underside. 
From the yellow material 
cut a strip 3 inches long 
and 14 inch wide, slash on 
one edge as you did for 


the green roll, wrap it twice around the 
roll, with edges even, and tack in place on 


Lay one of the lighter colored circles of 
petals over a darker one, with edges even, 
and cut a 4-inch opening through center 
of the two thicknesses. On each side of 
this opening, slash enough to permit the 
rolled center of the daisy to be slipped 
through with a snug fit. 


Adjust the 


center of the flower so that it bulges slightly 


flower. 











in the middle, and sew it to the back of 


Make 334-inch-long stems as directed in 
the fourth paragraph on page 90. Sew one 
end of stem to center back of each flower. 
For the calyx, cut a circular piece of ma- 
terial matching stem, 7 inch in diameter. 
Cut a tiny hole in its center and slip it 
over the stem. Sew the calyx around edge 


to back of 
flower with 
matching 
thread. 
B Make nine 
flowers, and 
tie stems to- 
gether near 
top with 
matching 
thread, and 
your bouton- 





niére is ready 








3. For cherries on page 
vO, cut material as at 
right. Fold in half and 
seam together edges A and 
B with YW-inch seam. 
Turn seam inside. Stuff 
vith cotton solidly. Tack 
a stem—made as directed 
in fourth paragraph, page 
00—on lower edge. Gather 
‘ower edge of cherry, and, 

ith stem fastening on in- 
ide, pull tightly and sew. 





Peeeraaas 


4. For the spring flowers at lower left of page 90, 
cut a circle of material 234 inches in diameter, 
and cut this circle into three equal sections, Each 
section will make one flower. Cut flower, as indi- 
cated by dotted lines above. Slash at A, and stitch 
edges of slash together. For flower center, cut yel- 
low material 34 inch long and 3% inch wide. 
On one of the 34-inch sides, slash for 44 inch at 


are in the A 
daisies. ; 
Make the i 
petals first. : 
Cut two cir- : 
chen, 036. 3 
inches in di- 4 
ameter — one { 
from the *¥ — 
lighter and Cc ‘ 


} ---------------- 


” 











Diameter 








to wear. 


2. Each bud in bouton- 
niere at lower left of page 
go is cut as above. Seam 
together edges A and B 
and turn seam inside. 
Gather edge C, slip end 
of a 1\2-inch-long green 
stem—see paragraph 4, 
page 90—inside bud and 
tack; pull gathers tightly; 
fasten, Attach calyx— 
sketch I—as directed in 
article. 





1-16-inch intervals. Roll up tightly, with ends 
even, tack and lay the roll on the raw edges of seam 
made at A, with the uncut end of roll ¥% inch 
above point marked D, Sew in place. Makea1\4- 
inch-long green stem as directed in accompanying 
article, and sew to flower just above D, Sew to- 
gether edges B and C, inclosing yellow center 
and stem end, keeping raw edges inside of flower. 



































ORTUNATE are the mothers of 
today. They can tuck their babies 
in bed and rest secure in the knowl- 

edge that many of childhood’s greatest 
enemies need never touch them. For 
one thing, their babies probably will 
never have smallpox. These wise mothers 
have seen to it that their little ones are 
protected by vaccination. 


How different it was before vaccination 
was discovered. Then mothers were 
powerless against this terrible disease. 
Among children who died, under 10 
years of age, smallpox was responsible 
for one out of three deaths. Smallpox 
was more prevalent than measles. Few 
escaped and the children suffered most. 
Over and over again it swept the world, 
leaving its thousands of dead, thousands 
cruelly disfigured, thousands blind and 
deaf. 


Then came the history-changing discov- 
ery—vaccination—and the number of 
deaths from smallpox went down and 
down. The end would have been 
reached but for the well-meaning, but 
misinformed persons who clamored that 
“vaccination is a crime’’— that “sunshine 
and cleanliness, not vaccination, drive 
out smallpox”. 


If such reckless statements are believed 
and parents do not have their children 
vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 
the children as it did a little more than a 
century ago. In certain parts of the 
country, smallpox among children is 
again on the increase! 


In the past, when arm to arm inoculation 
was common and persons were inoculated 
direct from smallpox patients, there were 
many deaths following attempts at pre- 
vention. Today, vaccination is safe. 
The only mishaps that can occur are due 
to carelessness in protecting the vacci- 
nated area. The vaccine now used is pro- 
duced under the control and supervision 
of the United States Government. 








Ames WOWTONERY Flas + 


Smallpox comes from unsuspected 
sources. Because it takes 12 days to 
develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
returning travellers to bring smallpox 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox can be stamped out only by 
systematic vaccination. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 
from five to fifteen years and leaves one 
again susceptible. Is it more than seven 
years since you were vaccinated? 


Now—before the danger is upon you— 
make sure that you and yours are prop- 
erly protected. Be safe. 


si, 3 — 5 a eae 


Before the Philippine Is- 
lands were occupied by the 
American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died 
from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on un- 
der the direction of Army 
officials drove smallpox 
down to only 273 deaths 
in one year. 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was 
neglected. Asa result, the 
worst epidemic of modern 
times broke out in 1918-19 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per 
cent of which were of chil- 
dren under 9 years of age. 


Our 48 states can be classi- 
fied in three groups—those 
in which vaccination is 
compulsory, those in which 
it is optional and those 
which have no laws for 
vaccination. 


Statistics show the lowest 
average number of cases 
per 100,000 of population 
in the “compulsory” states, 
the next highest average in 
the “optional’’ states and 
the highest in the “‘no-law” 
states. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will . 
gladly mail, without cost, ~ 
booklets which give the 
facts — “Smallpox” and 
“The Story of sEdward 
Jenner”, the man who dis- ; 
covered vaccination. Send _ -- 

for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. “ 
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Scene from 
sl “So This Is Paris” 
(Trelect Sever, Z featuring 
I Shoe 7® —_TD ; 
=f 7) \——_eZ Patsy Ruth Miller 
) ‘ —a Warner Bros. star. 


(Conarels th a 
(Gms thedny 


“Beauty— 


She knew the stage value of beauty—beauty of form— 
of action—of costume. 


With rare good taste, she chose every detail of her ward- 
robe. Her shoes were exquisite—selected for their 
matchless beauty and for those in-built qualities which 
enhanced her grace and beauty of movement. 


Every woman may have footwear of the same refined 
elegance—the same inherent, grace-giving features—by 
choosing the famous FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


The “close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe reveals its sur- 
passing beauty, its smart, distinctive style. But you 
must wear Foot Savers to appreciate their perfect, easy 
fitting—to really know the supreme satisfaction of foot- 
wear that supports the arch scientifically and directs the 
movement of the foot with such wonderful ease and 
grace. Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Style Book and name 
of your nearest Foot Saver dealer. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
408 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Dance Magic 


(Continued from Page 19) 


was glad to see her, glad she should have 
a part in this. Teddy kissed her when she 
entered the dining room, kissed her and 
left the imprint of carmine lipstick upon 
her cheek. 
“Looky,” shecried. ‘‘I knew her when!” 
“Were you there, Teddy? Wasn’t it— 
oh, wasn’t it glorious?”’ 
“Tt was, and you were. 
You're there, my dear; 
you cut the corners of 
the plate, and there was 
a jump on your fast 
one.”” She looked im- 
pishly at her palm. 
“‘Shake the hand that 
shook the hand of Jawn 
L. Sullivan!’’ she cried. 


T WAS one of Nor- 

cott’s charming eve- 
nings, one of those rare 
nights when he was 
neither saturnine nor dangerously restless. 
He was charming, in high spirits, his eyes 
dancing with a light good to see, not smol- 
dering with a somber flame which might 
burst at any instant into dangerous flame. 
Jahala loved him; she loved Teddy; she 
loved everybody. She wanted to sweep 
all the kind, applauding world into her 
arms and kiss it. She was happy. 

Orchids and carmine lips! Eyes of 
mirth! Laughter! Jubilation! The joyous 
chatter of a perfect occasion—fragmen- 
tary, merry chatter! Jahala basked in it, 
rolled the flavor of it under her tongue, 
was like a kitten in a bed of catnip. 

E Selma Bundy.” 

Norcott caught that name at the end of 
a sentence. ‘‘ What about Selma Bundy?” 
he asked. 

“Sitting on her trunk on the sidewalks,”’ 
said Teddy. 

‘“Who’s Selma Bundy?” asked Jahala. 

“‘Brophy’s gal,’’ said a young man at 
the end of the table. 

“And the little fool was in love with 
him,’”’ said Teddy. ‘‘A Class-A miracle, 
what? Last night he gave her the gate.”’ 


OURS later Norcott drove Jahalahome 

to the same old boarding house of Mrs. 

Wattles. But first he meandered through 

the park, now silent, now vehement. Frag- 
ments of his talk lingered with her. 

“Everything is overlooked in a great 
artist,”” he said. ‘‘Things are expected of 
them, and people feel cheated without 
their scandal. They come to feel they’re 
above morals.” 

This was surprising talk to Jahala, for 
Norcott’s fame did not write him down as 
one who permitted his moral traffic to be 
directed by a corner policeman. 

Then presently: ‘‘ You’ve fascinated 
me. Tonight you satisfied me. You’ve 
always interested me. But tonight some- 
how you made me feel contented with the 
world in general—until someone men- 
tioned Selma.” 

“And why not then?” This talk of 
Selma, the change in the attitude toward 
her which mention of this girl brought, 
irritated and intrigued her. 

“Obviously,” said Norcott, ‘‘ Brophy 
got rid of her to replace her.” 

saat 1B |; Wal 

Still it did not strike home, and Norcott, 
perceiving it did not, was glad. He was 
silent for blocks; then he said suddenly: 
‘*T suppose people who know what is going 
on inside me would say I’m in love with 
you. I wonder.” 

Heavens, thought Jahala, another pro- 
posal. 

But it was not to be a proposal. ‘Of 
course I want you,” he said, as if he were 
mentioning the time of day. ‘‘That’s nat- 
ural. As Teddy would say, I’ve been mak- 
ing a play for you.” 

““Have you?” she said, and was not 
shocked, for the words sounded imper- 
sonal, not to be applied to herself. 


“Of course. But you live inside a fence, 
and I couldn’t find a gate. I suppose I am 
in love with you.”’ 

“T don’t want to marry anybody,” 
Jahala said. ‘Not ever!” 

“Marry!’’ He turned a face of real sur- 
prise toward her. ‘Neither do I want to 

marry anybody.” This seemed to 

dispose of that subject for him. “‘Yes, 

I suppose I love you.’’ He shrugged 

his shoulders again. ‘Well, we'll 

see what comes of that.’”’ It was to 
himself he was speaking. 
“You're satisfying,’’ he 
said. “I could be con- 
tented with you. Idon’t 
know how long.” 

This talk was going on 
about her—talk of love, 
but not of marriage! 
Ripley Bridge! The 
walls of its valley reared 
themselves about her, 

and she sat aghast —and yet, somehow, not 
shocked nor insulted. Still, she drew a lit- 
tle away from him. 

“You’ve got there without paying,” 
Norcott said, “‘and that smells of magic. 
I object to paying. Give because you want 
to give; give because you love a man or 
think you love him, but don’t use yourself 
to earn your way. You don’t by any 
chance fancy me, do you?”’ 


““T DON’T know what I think about 
you,” she said. “If you’re asking if 
I love you, I don’t.” 

“T’ll try to make you,”’ he said, as if in 
passing, casually. 

He loved her, but he did not want to 
marry her! 

That was her one thought. Was she 
in danger? She peered into her heart and 
thought she was not. ‘I am Jahala,” 
she repeated, and believed herself to be 
immune from harm. 

“Of course I don’t understand you, and 
I’ve never been able to guess your 
thoughts,” he said. ‘Probably it’s the 
genius that is in you. That’s what’s held 
me so long and made me lose interest in 
everybody else. That’s what’s happened 
to me, and I resent it. But, genius or no 
genius, you can’t hold him off if he steps 
over the line.” 

““Who?’”’ 

“Brophy. If he tricks you. He’s done 
it before, and will do it again—until some- 
body squashes him like the miserable in- 
sect he is.”’ 

“He'll not trick me,” said Jahala. 

“Yet,” said Norcott, “they got a wooden 
horse inside the walls of Troy.” 


XI 


ROPHY was always around, unctuous, 

repellently desirous, but so necessary 
to her success. He fawned and uttered 
fatuous compliments, dropped sly hints, 
which Jahala ignored, and boasted what 
he was going to do for her. In the be- 
ginning she despised him; before the end 
she hated him; but always she dissembled 
because he was necessary to her. That 
resolve of hers—that she would let noth- 
ing stand between her and her career— 
remained steadfast. 

And still she lived with Mrs. Wattles! 
It had not occurred to her to move, or 
perhaps the economy of generations of 
Ripley Bridge ancestors anchored her 
there. 

It was Brophy who suggested a change. 
“You ain’t a chorus girl any more,’’ he 
said. “You got responsibilities to your 
position. *Tain’t good publicity. What 
you ought to do is get you one of these 
bang-up apartments and entertain and 
all. You can afford it,” he said with a 
touch of melancholy. 

She could afford it. Her salary was no 
longer the original two hundred and fifty 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Blonde - Brunette ~ Titian = 





Whatever pour type, f promise Mapa Jeawwerre 


e uses every source of informa- 


tion and fashion to give you 


) correct news about cosmetics. 
O ’ ' ' ' e ' ‘ ‘ | She says, “Paris begins a fad; 
New York cleverly modifies it 


—and the average American 


y 4 : . ) v, i 1 
S, woman adopts the part of it 
- WS an that makes her look natural.” 
tO 


mn “ohe Youthful Shades of 





e, 

e! Pompeian powder and rouge 

a pelan powde ge, 
d ; 

r, used as I direct, accent your 
Ot 

- natural beauty and give the 
c. lovely coloring of girlhood 
nt 

or 

If “By Madame Ffeannette de Cordet 
1y Famous Beauty Specialist 

ut N amazing improvement in your looks is the 
il immediate result of this special twin treat- 
” ment for beauty No more sallow-looking skin. 


No more wan, pale cheeks. 
to | So perfectly do the shades of these twin toilet- 
ries—Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian 





he Bloom—accord with the tints and tones of the 
1d natural skin, that their combined use gives fresh 
4 youthful beauty—instantly. They add the deft 


touch that reveals the full-blown glory of your 
1d complexion. 





ur Pompeian Beauty Powder, with its youthful, 
he ' natural shades; Pompeian Bloom, a tone-perfect 
Id rouge of highest quality—these combine to en- 
» hance the beauty that nature gave you. 

an 1 Pompeian Beauty Powder, soft and velvety to 
ps the touch—delicately perfumed—spreads evenly 


with an enchanting smoothness and stays on for 
hours at a time, making frequent re-powdering 


ne unnecessary. 
1e- ; , 
a Pompeian Bloom, a rouge with youthful tones, 


looks exactly as though it were your own coloring. 
It remains on your skin unusually long. It does 
en not crumble or break, but keeps compact and 








usable—and comes off on the puff easily. 
1s, eMy way to ‘* Youthful Beauty” 
ad First, cover the skin evenly with Pompeian , 
ts, Beauty Powder. It imparts the rose-petal soft- Ls 
at ness of youth. 
e- Then a touch of Pompeian 
nd Bloom for color. Do you know Get “Panel and Samples 


Generous samples of Pompeian Powder and Bloom will 
be sent with the beautiful new Art Panel for only toc. 
This picture, entitled “The Bride,” is painted by the fa- 
mous artist, Rolf Armstrong, and is faithfully reproduced 
in colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches, art store value 
easily 75c. Madame Jeannette’s booklet of beauty sug- 


ns thar color in the cheeks gives Pompeian Beauty Powder 


h- the eyes a youthful sparkle? 
_ Vow dust over again with 


a 4 
2 Plisstorresie%ec ow Pompeian Blooes 


ful beauty—instantly. 














r sestions also s li d mail today. 
er (he shade charts show you gestions also sent. Clip coupon and matt toda’ 
exactly which shades of powder Shade Charts TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET 
and y > > 
a 4 ae nus an al Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
e of beauty. Mas : 
ur All i of a mains Pomperan Beauty PowbeR Pompei1An Boom, a perfect THR TOMPRLAN LAROBATORIES 
oa Beauty Powder and Bloom for comes in: Flesh—a definite rouge, comes in Medium—a soft niaches os ¥ covciee tie (a dines, coasiealaiiaalll 
nd sale at drug and toilet counters. pink for fresh, youthful skins; warm rose that gives natural for 1927 Panel and samples of Powder and Bloom. 
i Price 6oc aed box. (In Canada Pasch (formerly ealed Mav- ree * pi renee eet: Wamees, ;s.> ied « s deiaeees < es ee o.acaatnan’ 
slightly higher.) Purity and urelle) —a delicate creamy riental—a more bri sc uae 
no Satisfaction guaranteed. pink shade, with a rosy sug- tone similar to dei So ye alle =) Te ee ae A > 
ty ‘ gestion of youth; Rachel—the Orange — the correct tint for : 
4 creamy tan shade for the sun-kissed types; Light and on Se A State.....-¥- 
v7 eee de bork brunetie types and White— Dark shades are two other ee ne 
SPECIALISTE EN BEAUTE the pure white powder shade. tones of Medium Bloom. Medium rouge sent unless another shade requested 
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‘ Donit Fight Rust ~ 
Prevent It 


Many a range has been sold as “old iron” years ahead of its 
time, because rust has eaten away its vital parts, the oven 
lining. Don’t fight rust—prevent it. 


After using oven or broiler, wipe all moisture carefully from 
top, sides, bottom and racks with a cloth well soaked with 
3-in-One. The peculiar penetrating quality of 3-in-One 
makes the oil sink into the metal pores, forming a thor- 
oughly effective waterproof film. Also protects the nickeled 
and all other metal parts from rust. 


3-in-One prevents tarnish, rust and verdigris on faucets, 
nickeled bathroom fixtures, plumbing connections, etc. 
Keeps metal lamp bases, fire shovels, andirons, balustrades— 
all unlacquered metal surfaces—bright and new looking. 


3-in-One is a scientific compound of costly high grade oils— 


not just one oil. No single oil can accomplish its three-fold 
mission—to lubricate, clean and polish, prevent rust and 


tarnish. 
Generous sample and special folder, “79 Uses 


FREE: in Your Home.” Request both on a postal. 


Don’t accept substitutes. 3-in-One is widely imitated. Look for the Big 
Red “One” on the label. Sold in all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 4- 
pint bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 4-pint bottle contains 
most oil for the money. 


' THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130R. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 
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3-in-One 





Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 





dollars a week; her shrewdness had seen 
to that. 

“Next year,” Brophy said, “‘if you and 
me don’t disagree, I’m goin’ to put you in 
a show of your own. Give you a theater 
and plaster your name out front in lights.” 
His little eyes lusted for her. ‘‘Now I tell 
you what. You lemme find you a place. 
It’ll be right. I’ll nose around, and I'll 
get you a bargain.” 


PPARENTLY he did nose around, and 

with assiduity, for it was only the 

next evening that he came to her to an- 
nounce he had found what he wanted. 

“Location and all is what you ought to 
have. Furnished like a stage set. I kin 
take the lease for you cheap. Tomorrow 
we go and see, eh?” 

So on the morrow they went to see. It 
was a luxurious apartment situated where 
a luxurious apartment should be, fur- 
nished in taste—perhaps in too much 
taste and by an interior decorator. 

“Class, eh?” Brophy said. ‘‘Every- 
thing class! You kin bring them million- 
aire friends of yours here, dearie. I guess 
it’s as good as any of ’em’s got. Anda 
maid for you and all. You got to have a 
maid.”’ 

It pleased her. The price was not low, 
but she could well afford it, and charac- 
teristically she decided without 
backing and filling. Always she 
was able to make up her 
mind. ‘I'll take it,’’ she 
said, and Brophy’s de- 
light seemed out of pro- 
portion to the event. 

“‘Whencan I movein?’’ 

“It’s ready the min- 
ute you want it.”’ 

So, that evening she 
announced her depar- 
ture to Mrs. Wattles and 
the friends in the board- 
ing house, a departure they 
had been expecting and in 
whose expediency they coincided. 

“Where is the place?’”’ Teddy asked. 

Jahala told her, and a slight hush fell 
over the table. 

“What floor?”’ 

“Sixth,” 

Teddy clucked. She lifted her shoul- 
ders. “Well, I guess you know your way 
around,” she said. 


a HAT’S wrong with it? It’s a ter- 
ribly nice apartment. Isn’t the 
building all right?” 

“Right as rain,” said Teddy. ‘‘Go to 
it, old dear. You’re steering the ship, and 
I guess you know where it’s headed.”’ 

This puzzled Jahala, but other impor- 
tant matters blotted it from her mind— 
the telephone, invitations, the day’s 
clippings to pore over. She had mounted 
her iridescent cloud again, and the world 
faded away beneath her. 

Moving in was not an exhausting busi- 
ness. It consisted of moving a trunk from 
one place to another, and having settled 
herself in her new home, Jahala basked 
in the luxury of it. 

That night, at the stage door, as she 
stepped from her car—for she owned a car 
now—she saw a figure lurking in the dark- 
ness. The light of a passing motor illumi- 
nated it, and she saw Petrie’s face, pale, 
hungry, staring at her through big, 
haunted eyes. 

“Petrie!’’ she said. 

He came forward reluctantly. ‘Yes, 
Petrie,” he said. 

“You've never been to see me. You’ve 
deserted me,” she said. 

“Deserted you!” 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘But I’ve seen 
you, Jahala, every night.” 

His face made her uncomfortable; it 
was so gray and drawn. ‘‘ You’ve been 
ill?”’ she asked. 

“No such luck,” he said, with boyish 
bitterness. 

“Are you still dancing at Friel’s?”’ 

His lips twisted. ‘‘I never danced at 
Friel’s,” he said. ‘“ You danced, and I was 


after you left.” 

It was awkward. He was being w 
pleasant, and Jahala did not like people 
who made themselves unpleasant. T) 
business of the world was to be agreeable 
to her. 

“But the salon—lots of pupils?” 

““None,”’ he said shortly. 

“None! But why?” 

“T have no salon,” he said. “‘I gave it 
up. What was the use?”’ 

““But—Petrie—what are you doing?” 

“Nothing ’’—his voice grated. He made 
as if to move away, but swung back sud- 
denly. “I’m watching you,” he said 
harshly, ‘“‘you and that hog Brophy.”’ 

“What do you mean? Watching 
Brophy and me?”’ 

“T told you that—a long time ago,”’ he 
said, and abruptly turned his back to 
walk rapidly away. 


ROPHY was padding up and down at 

left stage, his hands clasped behind his 
back. To and fro he went with that odd, 
humping walk of his, but as Jahala 
crossed the set to her dressing room he 
stopped and smirked at her. 

““How you like the place, eh? 
thing comfortable and nice?” 

*“Yes,”” she said shortly. 

“‘ Always the best,’’ he said. ‘‘Brophy 
always gets the best. Eh? Now tonight, 

maybe, after the performance, we 
have a little supper there. | 
would send the wine and 
all.” 
She eyed him up and 
down arrogantly, 
turned her back square 
upon himand slammed 
the door of her dress- 
ing room. 
Between the acts Dan- 
dini dropped in for a 
moment’s chat. During 
a pause in the conversa- 
tion she announced: ‘‘I’ve 
moved.”’ 
““No. Where?”’ 

“I’m grand. You'll be impressed. A 
whole apartment to myself, and a maid. 
I think I’ll have a footman in livery.’’ She 
laughed at the idea. “Think of me with 
servants! Oh, Mrs. Wattles!”’’ 

“Where have you moved?” Dandini 
asked. “‘Am I on your eligible list ?”’ 

She told him, and the smile faded from 
his lips; his eyes narrowed and became 
searching and hard. She saw a glint of 
white teeth. Then he arose and bowed 
elaborately. ‘‘My compliments to you,” 
he said, and his voice curled about her like 
alash; ‘I hope you get the worth of your 
money.” 

Then before she could voice her aston- 
ishment he closed the door behind him 
and stepped upon the stage. 

In an instant she heard a scuffle and a 
squawk. Dandini had walked across the 
stage to Brophy, before whom he paused 
an instant. Then, without a word, he 
knocked the man down. No one at 
tempted to stop him as he left the theate: 

XII 
HE call boy pounded on Jahala’s doo 
and she, waiting as she waited ever 
night for her moment, was ready. 

““Say, Miss Chandler, doin’s,’’ the cal 
boy said in a hoarse, excited whispe! 
“Your boy friend just socked Mr. Broph 
in the jaw.” 

“What?” 

“Down for the count. Blam! Just like 
that.” 

She would have paused to ask more, bu! 
her music commenced and she must move 
toward the stage. A glance she spared to 
the dim cavern without the set, bu 
Brophy was not visible, nor was Dandini 
She was startled, apprehensive. This thing, 
coming as it did upon the heels of her dis- 
turbing interview with Petrie and Dan- 
dini’s almost equally disturbing behavior 
in her dressing room, shook her. But the 
music! It called to her, drew her into its 
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A in *Nutshells 


Review again a few of those well known slogans 
which Dodge Brothers have published on the 
Nation’s billboards during the past eleven years— 


A Good Name 
Dependable 

Dollar for Dollar 

Long Life 

World-Wide Good Will 
Better Than Ever 


To build a product of which these things can 
truthfully be said, is a record of which any great 
organization might well be proud. 


And it explains the implicit faith that millions every- 
where repose in the integrity of Dodge Brothers 
and in the goodness of the motor cars they build. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Douce BrotTHers Inc. Detroit 


Doose BrotHers (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


OOGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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On your table three minutes at less than two cents a pound 
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\noureshuent! 


Just one whiff of its captivating, whole wheat fra- 
grance, and you're reddy for Wheatena. Aroma that 
stirs the appetite- tipi that satisfies—such 


flavor as you never ta§ted in any other food. 


? 

Children, too, just; love Wheatena. No more coax- 
ing. No more wheedlifig. They eat it up to the very 
last spoonful and often ask for more. Wheatena is the 
favorite cereal of milllidns of children of all ages be- 
cause it tastes “‘just liké\dessert.”’ 








Every member of|yout family needs these whole- 
some whole wheat nutriments so plentiful inWheatena: 
Protein for muscle; Garbdhydrates for energy; Mineral 
Salts for bone and tigsue; Vitamins B and E for growth 
and vitality; Bran £ ral safe regulation. 


Tomorrow mornif}g tre4t your family toa Wheatena 
breakfast. Your gro¢er hag it or will get it for you. 


{4 
re | 


; 
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Wheatena 


The delicigus whole wheat cereal 


b 


FREE ... Write today for sample pack- 
age of Wheatena and recipe book. Fill in 
coupon and mail to 


. THE WHEATENA COMPANY 
How much does your child weigh? : ee eee 


Child health authorities is a balanced food, providin 
recommend Wheatena as a_ those necessary elements of- 
healthful, safe diet for all ten lacking in the daily diet. 
children. It is especially ben- Ask your doctor. So digest- 
eficial tothose who areeither ible doctors recommend it 
under-weight orover-weight. _ for infants as young as seven 
That's because whole wheat months. 
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rhythm, expelled all other thoughts and 
emotions. The world of human beings 
faded as she slipped so willingly into that 
immaterial realm of movement and of 
melody. It was avery dance of life, a liv- 
ing thing, a haunting thing which trans- 
lated with her every line and movement 
the bitterness of loss, the cry of accusation, 
the agony of a grim despair and the bewil- 
dering question these things asked of her. 

There were no sudden outbursts of ap- 
plause. The audience sat very still, tense 
and still and breathless. It was a triumph. 

And then as her moments drew toward 
their ending, there was a jostling in the 
balcony, a scuffling, a sudden loud, vehe- 
ment voice. It fell upon her as the blow of 
a sledge; it slew her flame as a candle 
might be smashed by the 
crashing upon it of a mailed 


It seemed an hour before she stirred or 
spoke. “It was my father,”’ she said. 

Then silence again. Norcott drove 
slowly, his fine face set and grim, mis- 
erable because of her misery, a misery 
which he could not plumb and which he 
did not know how to assuage. Jahala 
seemed unconscious of his presence, but 
she felt he was there, leaned upon him. 

“Am I vile?” she asked suddenly. 

“My dear child ——’’ 

“Am I as he says I am—as they think I 
am?” They meant Ripley Bridge. 

““Nonsense.”’ 

““Because I dance? Because—because 
I am beautiful and do not stifle and 
muffle myself with clothes?”’ 

“Silly.” 

““Answer me. Don’t treat meas a child. 
If I’m not wicked why am I not? Tell me.” 


““So?”’ He shrugged his shoulders. 
“It’s as good a guess as the next, a better 
guess than those fellows make who set up 
a god of steel with an account book on his 
lap, and a devil with a tail who pitchforks 
folks into a hell of fire.”’ 

“‘My religion!”’ she said. ‘‘ That’s mine. 
I know no other. He knows no other.”’ 

“He?” 

“My father. 
oath?” 

““Never.”’ 

“If you had taken one—what?” 

“I’d have kept it,” he said. 

“For fear of the hereafter?” 

“For fear of myself,” he said. “Just 
my own law, that’s all. An oath or a 
promise. What’s the difference? One is 
dolled up with religious fixings, but 
they’re the same. It’s a little rule of mine 
to do what I promise, that’s 
all. I’m not legislating for 


Did you ever take an 





fist. Shestopped still, deathly 
still, and looked. 


N THE gallery ushers were 

ejecting a disturber, a white- 
haired disturber who allowed 
himself to be urged along sul- 
lenly. Ripley Bridgestretched 
from the gallery to the stage; 
it gripped Jahala with those 
cold arms from which she 
fancied she had escaped. It 
arose to confront her, engulfed 
her terribly. She stood, lost, 
bewildered in the murk of it. 

“. . . naked Jezebel!” 
Those two words alone she had 
heard—two words, but uttered 
by a voice that was a voice 
out of the abyss of things she fancied to 
be dead. Ripley Chandler’s voice! Her 
father’s voice! More—the voice of Ripley 
Bridge, which never changes, which makes 
its rule and abides by it; which impresses 
its murky laws upon its children, so that 
no acid may remove the imprint of them. 

Jahala, covering her face, ran from the 
stage. Behind her locked dressing-room 
door she hid, shutting out with closed lids 
the scene which reared itself about her. 
She dared not open her eyes to look, for 
she knew it would not be the familiar 
dressing room she would see, with its mir- 
rors, its clothing upon hooks, its make-up 
on the dressing table, its rabbit’s foot and 
mascara. No, if she dared to peer between 
her fingers she would see a room with a 
marble-topped table on which lay the 
family Bible. 

The stage manager rapped and called, 
but she did not answer. Brophy made 
saccharine his voice to no effect. She sat 
stunned and still, her glory in ashes about 
her feet. A little group, solicitous, stood 
without her door and waited. 

Leach Norcott, hurriedly come from his 
place in the audience, joined them. 
‘* Jahala,” he called, ‘‘it’s Norcott. May 
I come in?” 





UDDENLY she was conscious that she 

wanted him in, wanted to listen to his 
voice, to clutch at him as at a straw. She 
whirled in the eddies of the dark gulf, and 
he, only he, might extend a helping hand. 
She unlocked the door and he entered. 

“Take me away—take me away from 
here,”’ she cried. 

“To besure. Just slip into your clothes, 
and I’ll get you away. Here’s your maid.” 

“Don’t go. Don’t leave me alone.” 

“Of course not, child.” 

So she was dressed, and Norcott 
stepped to the door. 

“Clear out,” he said to those who 
waited. ‘Get out of sight.” 

They obeyed, and Leach led Jahala 
from the stage, down the iron stairs, past 
the doorkeeper and into the street. 

““Home?”’ he asked. 

“No. No. Drive. 
Keep going.” 

He stepped in beside her and turned 
northward toward the park. He did not 
touch her. Something within him told 
him how profoundly alone she was at that 
moment, and how she must be left for a 


Drive somewhere. 


time in her solitude. 








““Because,’” he said, and into his words 
he sought to put what wisdom and solace 
he possessed, ‘‘when you dance as you 


dance you are beautiful. Because you 
could not give the world so beautiful and 
perfect a thing done in any other way. I 
have seen some women dance who were 
unspeakable. It was because unspeakable- 
ness was in their hearts, because they 
danced for sex—to stir and to excite.”” He 
paused. ‘‘No man or woman, no matter 
how vile in thought, could find a hint of 
sex in your dancing. It has seemed to me, 
Jahala, that you are unconscious of sex.”’ 


HE considered that formoments. Then, 
“Is sex wicked?”’ she asked. 

“Wicked? I’m not up on moral distinc- 
tions, Jahala. Somehow—and I may be 
all twisted and awry, but to me good taste 
is the dividing wall—good taste and 
beauty. How can sex be evil? How can 
the air we breathe be evil? Both are uni- 
versal, both are necessary. But one can 
breathe foul air and die, and one can 
plunge into a muck of sex and stifle. I 
don’t know. It’s a question too big for 
me.” 

“You answer nothing. You tell me 
nothing,” she cried, striking her hands to- 
gether. 

“It seems,” he said moodily, ‘‘as if no 
one in this world can tell anybody any- 
thing with certainty. What are distinc- 
tions? What is fair and what unfair? 
How tell wrong from right? Every human 
being must set up a standard and live or 
die by it. My guess—and it is nothing but 
a guess, Jahala—is that if one erects a 
standard for himself and lives by it fairly 
and squarely, he is doing a good job. The 
world is—sometimes I’ve had the idea it 
is God’s junk pile for experiments which 
went wrong, the rubbish of the laboratory, 
with futile processes continuing futilely.”’ 

She turned her face to him, pitiful, be- 
wildered, not comprehending, but snatch- 
ing at some straw of hope in his words. 

“Or if not a junk heap,’’ he went on, 
‘“‘then a great test tube, with things germi- 
nating in it, strange chemicals combined 
of the properties of which the experi- 
menter is ignorant—no laws, no knowl- 
edge, only strange growths in a test tube. 
While God sits and stares through His 
microscope to take notes on what He 
sees.”” 

“Yes. Yes. I can see that. I can under- 
stand that. But is it so?” 


anybody else.”’ 

“T broke it because I wanted 
to, deliberately, knowing what 
it meant to break anoath. And 
I wasn’t afraid then. I’m—I’m 
afraid only now.” 

“Do you want to tell me?”’ 


“T WAS a baby—six years 

old. Thishunger todance 
was in me then. I remember 
it as if it were today. I can 
see myself down in the mow- 
ing as if it were someone else 
and laspectator. Justababy, 
and I didn’t know it was 
wicked. I didn’t! JI didn’t! 
And I wanted to dance. You 
can’t understand that. I had 
to dance. So I took my clothes off—and 
it was lovely, so lovely. While I danced 
my father came along and snatched me 
up and carried me home. Nobody will 
ever know how terrified I was. And 
mother dressed me and then he took me 
into the parlor—and made me take an 
oath.”’ 

Norcott sucked in his breath and shut 
his teeth. 

“T can repeat the very words of it.” 
Her voice became thin and edged. ‘“‘‘I 
swear that I won’t ever so long as I live 
do so again, and that I will hide my naked- 
ness like a decent woman should. I swear 
that I won’t ever have traffic with lewd- 
ness and immorality.’ That was it. I 
swore it.” 

Rage consumed Norcott, rage that such 
blind cruelty could be. He could not 
trust his voice to speak. 

“And I have done so again. I have not 
covered my nakedness 

“But,” he said, ‘“‘you have had no 
traffic with lewdness and immorality.” 

She was silent now, and he could feel 
her shiver as with the cold. ‘‘Take me 
home,”’ she said presently. 








HE did not speak again until the car 

stopped before Mrs. Wattles’, and she 
looked up, to become conscious of her sur- 
roundings. 

“Not here,’ she said dully. 
moved.” 

“Moved? I didn’t know.” 

“Yesterday. It’s an apartment.” 

“Where?” 

She told him, the street, the number, 
the corner. . 

He received the information with a 
strange, startling silence, a stillness that 
struck like a blow. 

“Did Brophy get you that apartment ?”’ 
he.asked presently in a lifeless tone. 

“es. 

His hand gripped her arm until she cried 
out with the pain of it; his lean, dark face 
turned burning eyes upon hers. He 
caught his breath with a sound that was 
almost a sob, and then his voice came, 
metallic, moltenly metallic, as he cursed 
her. 

“Leach!” she exclaimed. 

“You!’”’ He laughed in his agony. 
Lewdness and immorality!’ I thought— 
at last—I had found beauty not for 
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If you would 
really appreciate 
food flavors— 


OVERS of good food, and women in the 
home who cook for the love of cooking, 
realize what a difference there is between 
merely eating and really appreciating the 
flavors in fine foods. 

They know that salt, the right kind of 
salt, rightly used, is very important. They 
know that too much salt, or salt which is 
harsh to the taste because of impurities, 
dulls the appetite and makes all foods taste 
alike. They know that pure salt—and pure 
salt is always mild—stimulates the delicate 
nerves of taste to a true appreciation of 
‘the natural food flavors. 


Prove it yourself 


That is why so many people prefer Diamond 
Crystal, “The Salt that’s a//Salt.”” Diamond 
Crystal is pure and mild—it is refined by 
an exclusively-owned process which removes 
impurities and gives you salt in the form of 
pure, sterilized, quick-dissolving flakes. 

To really appreciate food flavors, use 
Diamond Crystal. Compare it with the salt 
you now use. Ask for Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt (there is no other Shaker 
Salt) in the round, handy-pouring cartons. 
Diamond Crystal may also be had in boxes 
and in sanitary cotton bags. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of ‘‘The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 

Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of medi- 


cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained from your grocer. 


Diamond 
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May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting and helpful booklet: 
“*1o1 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 


ee ees Just mail this coupon, -—— a. oy 
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Dramonp CrysTA- SALT Co., 

Dept. 313, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and bocklet, free. 
Name 
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protected both 


Disinfectant 








Every year twenty thousand 
mothers die in childbirth in 
this country. Our maternal 
death rate is the highest in 
the civilized world. 


Every year one hundred 
thousand babies die at birth. 
Another hundred thousand 
die in their first month of life. 


According to United States 
government reports, these 
unnecessary deaths are caused, 
in a vast majority of cases, by 
improper care of the mother 
and by infection caused by 
the lack of asepsis. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant, for a 
generation, has been the 
standard with hospitals and 
physicians at this most criti- 
cal time of all—the birth of a 
child—when the very lives 
of both mother and child are 
in the balance. 


In choosing a disinfectant 
for regular use in your home, 
isn’t it wise to follow the ex- 
ample of the best hospitals? 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a 
division of Lehn & Fink Products 


yer ? 3 —===||  LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & gt is — Then. 05, Micon a7. 


Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. ;p ust Please send me free a copy of your 


Preventing “Lyso.”” HEALTH LIBRARY 


: Pe rories including the booklet, ‘‘ WHEN Basy Comes” 
MON 
DISEASEs j 














Write today for the free booklet,‘ When Baby Comes,” offered here. 
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sale.””’ He was accusing her of betrayal, 
betrayal of his faith; and so many had 
betrayed his faith that it seemed to him 
the world had hung upon her steadfast- 
ness. ‘“‘You—you ” He stopped 
before he applied to her the epithet. ‘‘He— 
your father—called you a naked Jezebel 
tonight. Well, let it goat that. He speaks 
for me.”’ 

“Leach! Leach! Are you crazy?” 

“Crazy? No, sane. Sane forever now. 
You have cured me.”’ 

She shook his arm hysterically. ‘What 
do you mean? What do you mean?”’ 

‘“What do I mean?”’ She shrank back 
from the distortion of his face. ‘‘ You 
move into the apartment Brophy vacated 
for you by kicking Selma Bundy out of. 
Not even the ordinary decencies of pre- 
tense. Lewdness—there it is for you, 
brazen and blatant. That’s what I mean.” 

He put his hand against her shoulder 
and shoved roughly. ‘‘Get out. Get away 
from me.” 

She found herself on the curb, panting, 
frightened, uncomprehending. Brophy 
and Selma Bundy! What was it all about? 
What was this sudden rage? She heard 
him thrust in the gears, watched the car 
dart away, assume perilous speed. Dimly 
she was conscious when it turned the 
corner two blocks away and proceeded 
southward—that she was to recall later— 
southward toward her apartment. 


HAT had she done? And then her 
mind grasped it. She comprehended. 
She was occupying the apartment where 
Brophy had maintained this Selma and 
from which he had ejected her—Brophy’s 
apartment. The implication was obvious. 

*‘Leach!”’ she cried in dumb misery. 
‘**Leach!”’ 

And then she knew, knew she could not 
bear to have him leave her. At last she 
realized that human beings are individ- 
uals, that they mean something to each 
other, that this man meant something to 
her. He despised her; and she—now it 
swept in upon her and engulfed her— 
nothing in the world was so necessary to 
her as he. And he was gone. Nor could 
he ever be called back. 

She walked, unconscious of the dark- 
ness, unconscious of curious, belated 
pedestrians, unconscious of voices which 
accosted her. How long she did not know, 
but at last she came to the house in which 
she lived, that hateful house, that house 
in which she never would sleep again. 
She mounted by the elevator. But one 
thought possessed her—to gather her 
things together and to escape from that 
place. 

Fumblingly she entered the door. The 
light answered to the click of the switch. 
Across the drawing-room she ran to her 
bedroom door and thrust it open. A path- 
way of light darted through, preceding 
her—and something was in that pathway 
of light. 

She stopped, her hands at her breast. 
A man was there, a man at full length 
upon the floor. His face was upward, a 
white thing leaping out of the darkness. 
And it was Brophy’s face! 

She drew closer step by step, fascinated 
as by the eyes of a serpent, terrified. She 
bent over him. There was blood, a pool 
of blood—and Brophy was dead. 


XIII 


AHALA shook his arm. ‘‘What are you 

doing here? What are you doing here?’”’ 
In that first moment, not terror of the 
dreadful thing which had befallen, not a 
question as to why Brophy was dead, but 
as to where he was dead. 

There he lay upon the floor of her bed- 
room. How came he there? And, being 
there, who had killed him? Curiously she 
was not afraid of the dead thing which 
stretched before her; she was shocked to 
numbness. 

And then with blinding, dreadful sud- 
denness she knew—knew why he was 
there. Her mind snatched itself back to 
Leach Norcott and to his revelation; to 


== 


the predicament in which Brophy’s schem- 
ing had placed her. This was Brophy’s 
apartment, which he had tricked her into 
occupying; it was the apartment where 
he had maintained Selma Bundy and 
from which, with cold, indecent cruelty 
he had cast her out when he wearied of 
her. That was why Brophy was here. It 
was characteristic of the man, of the dis- 
torted soul of him, the disgusting daring 
which fitted ill with his habitual coward- 
ice. He had preceded her there; there he 
had lain in wait for her return; and noth- 
ing but death had intervened between 
her and that meeting. She understood 
this, and something cold and rigid and 
inexorable arose within her, something 
which heard and condemned the man, 
passed judgment upon him. He deserved 
to die. It was right and just that he 
should have died by violence. 


IPLEY BRIDGE offered her its stern 
supporting arm in this emergency; 
the souls of her forbears reénforced her soul. 
She was Ripley Bridge to the core, unyield- 
ing, merciless. But—this question fol- 
lowed inevitably —whohad been the instru- 
ment of fate in Brophy’s execution? What 
hand had been utilized to hurl the thun- 
derbolt—the thunderbolt of murder? 

Terror, born of the event, was growing 
to maturity; its hands tore at the armor 
of numbness which protected her, at the 
helmet of just anger which ratified 
Brophy’s execution. But not yet did she 
read all the dread implications of this 
blinding calamity. In itself it was too 
great; it hid the horizon; she could not 
see past the fact itself. Who had done 
this thing? 

And now she was aware of her aloneness. 
What to do? To whom to turn? Never 
before had she felt the need of another; now 
she knew some other was indispensable; for 
here was an emergency in which she might 
not stand alone. She must have someone, 
someone to rely on, someone to trust, 
someone who would sustain her and direct 
her and save her. That was it—save her. 

So her heart called out to Norcott. Un- 
erringly it spoke his name. She wanted 
him, needed him. In that moment it 
seemed she must stifle and die for want of 
him, of his presence, of his succor and 
comfort. But he was gone, despising her. 
That, too, was Brophy’s work. A yellow 
flash of hatred for Brophy darted through 
her, hatred for Brophy for causing Nor- 
cott to despise her. 


OT minutes, but seconds had passed 

since her discovery of the body; but 

in such hours thoughts are vivid lightning 
flashes. 

She got to her feet, moved back from 
the spot. “I must do something. What 
must I do?” 

But, even as she asked the question, the 
doorbell rang—loud as thunder it sounded 
in her ears—and then came a hammering 
upon her outer door. For an instant she 
stood; then slowly she walked to the door 
of the bedroom, passed it, closed it behind 
her. She approached the summons, dared 
to lift her hand to the lock, turned it, drew 
the door to her. There stood six of her 
friends, headed by Teddy O’Day, friends 
bent upon mischief and excitement and 
geniality, a trifle above themselves by 
reason of such part of the celebration as 
was past. They greeted her noisily. 

‘“We’re slumming,’’ Teddy said. ‘“Al- 
most every place has been used up. So 
we thought of you, old dear, and here we 
are. Bacon and eggs in the kitchen, what ? 
And don’t worry about the neighbors; 
they’re used to it.” 

Jahala backed away before their en- 
trance; they burst into the room laugh- 
ing. Laughing! And Brophy lay dead 
behind that door! They must not know. 
They must not see. She did not know why 
they must not, but she did know they 
must not. 

“‘Know what we’re celebrating?’’ asked 
one of the young men. 

“No,” Jahala said mechanically. 

‘‘Neither do we.”’ He laughed. ‘Got 
to have something to celebrate, so you tell 
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Grantland Rice answers: 


“There are many thousands of women who through skating, 
tobogganing, and other forms of sport have added much to 
their attractiveness and caught the observing masculine eye 
which otherwise might not have looked again. 

“But few men care for the Amazon with wind-burned 
face and leather skin. A natural glow which outdoor life 
gives adds directly to attractive looks when proper care 
and attention are given to the skin.”’ 





Nee KS T is a rash woman who 
CEN oa 1 would discount the advice 
of America’s foremost 
sporting writer. 

‘Proper care and attention to the 
skin’’ is, after all, a simple matter if 
you follow this rule: Whenever you 
come in from any prolonged expo- 
sure to the elements, and always at 
night, massage your skin generously 
with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. Let it thoroughly pene- 
trate the pores. Then wipe it away 
gently. Itcleanses as nothing else can. 
It erases the effects of winter winds 
and biting weather, leaving your skin 
youthfully soft, supple and fine. 

You'll find Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream the right one 


D & R Perfect Cold Cream 
comes in 35-cent, 60-cent, 
and $1.00 jars. Also an 
extra large jar for $1.50. 
Perfect Vanishing Creamin 
60-cent jars. Both creams 
in inexpensive tubes. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL | 





for this daily care because it is made 
of the finest ingredients—blended 
with all the skill of thirty-six years’ 
experience. 

This same skill and insistence on 
quality, have brought great popularity 
to D & R’s New Perfect Vanishing 
Cream. Apply a layer of this dainty 
cream and rub nearly dry before 
you go out. It holds your powder 
evenly, gives your skin a lovely clear 
translucent look, even under merci- 
less outdoor light, and protects you 
against the ravages of wind and sun. 
For those who do not already 
know these Perfect Creams inti- 
mately, a free offer of trial tubes is 
made in the coupon below. Cut it 
out and mail it today. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. Li—27 
214 West 14th Street, New York City or 
165 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me free trial tubes of your two creams. 


CE ae 
PERFECT COLD CREAM WURRRE o.oo Se ce a 
PERFECT VANISHING CREAM | "et ay eR ee aS aL STAT © isin cee 


Also makers of Ha-Kol, 
Perfect Shaving Cream, Perfect Cold Cream Soab 
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Because the correct hanging 

of your draperies depends so 

much on the curtain rods, be 

sure to get KIRSCH. The 

cost is little, ifany more, and 
- they last a lifetime. 


-—-They not only add charm 
and cheer to the room but 


*# express your own personality 


more than any other feature 
of home decoration. 


Are the National Standard. Here’s why: 
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20 years of quality 
KIRSCH is the original flat curtain 
rod, introducing ‘‘ No sag, no rust, no 
tarnish’’ features. 

Proved durability 


Millions in use for 5, 10, 15 years. 
Better now than ever—improved 
finish and improved reinforcing. 
Exquisitely finished 
‘in the patented StippleTone design. 
Provides an ideal surface which is 
lasting and durable. 
Invisibly reinforced 
by doubling in the edges. Strong and 
rigid, yet graceful and artistic. 


Fill every need 


Take care of any and every window 


draping requirement. 


It is the com- 


plete line. 


Over 35,000 dealers 


Kirsch service 1s in practically every 
city and town. 


Kirsch Rods tilt into place on the } 


one-piece Brackets and } 


Easy to use 


“Snug-Fit”’ 


stay securely until removed. 


Detachable draperies 


By an exclusive Kirsch feature, drap- 


eries can be taken down for cleaning | 


and as easily replaced without dis- 
turbing the rods. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 111 Prospect Ave.,Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 











Cross sectional view of Kirsch Rod. 


Note beautiful StippleTone finish. Thee ——em 


invisible reinforcement ts indicated by 
letter ‘‘A.”" 


View showing where 

name ‘‘Kirsch"’ is 

stamped on rod—also how 

rod tilts into place on one-piece 
bracket 








Free Folder 


of window draping ideas 
for every room and every 
kind of window and door, 
to carry out in connec- 
tion with the use of exten- 
sion curtain rods. Mailed 


free. 


We also publish 


A Valuable Book 


devoted to more elabo- 
rate draperies and featur- 
ing Kirsch Kraft Cut-to- 
Measure Hardware, with 
or without draw cord 
equipment, and = orna- 
mental Atavio Work. Usu- 


ally 


installed by artist 


decorators and leading 


stores. 


Latest styles. 


Mailed for 10 cents. 





us. Just working up to it. Haven’t you 
anything you want celebrated?”’ 

“With proper ceremonies,’”’ added a 
second guest. ‘“‘We’re long on cere- 
monies. We—want—cocktails.”’ 

The others took up the chant: ‘‘We— 
want—cocktails. We want cocktails.” 

““No cocktails,” she said. ‘‘I’ve just 
moved in; and besides, I never owned a 
bottle of gin.” 

“We'll send out. I know a man 

“Sure. We like this place; don’t we? 
Are we for this place? All in favor say 
aye.” 

“Listen, dearie, don’t be a tightwad,”’ 
Teddy said. ‘‘You know Brophy stored 
the cellar.’”” She moved toward 
the bedroom door. ‘‘Going to 
touch up the beautiful old coun- 
tenance,”’ she said. ‘‘None of 
the pale and wan for me.”’ Her 
hand was almost on the knob. 


” 


JAHALA caught her breath, 
found herself with her back 
against the door, panting, but 
laughing—actually laughing! 

““My dog’s asleep in 
there. Mustn’t disturb 
him,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
other bedroom’s 
equipped. Build your 
scenery there.” 

Teddy stared at her, 
and a peculiar light 
glowed in her eyes; she 
threw a little confiden- 
tial nod to Jahala and showed 
the tip of her tongue. 

“Want to get us out, don’t 
you, darling?’’ she asked in a 
whisper. “I'll do the trick. 

Little Teddy shepherding her flock. How 
were we to know?”’ 

“Know? Know what?” Jdhala asked. 

“That you weren’t doing a solo. Leave 
it to me. I'll dazzle ’em with a sugges- 
tion.” 

But what that suggestion was to be 
Jahala never learned. For the second 
time the bell in the kitchen rang, knuckles 
tapped the panel of her door authori- 
tatively. 

“In there, 
dered !”’ 

““Hush,”’ was what she said, and her 
voice sounded casual, scarcely concerned 
at this interruption. 

““Nobody but the janitor,” said Teddy. 
“TI know janitors—men with a prejudice 
against celebrations.” 

A second time Jahala forced herself to 
walk across that room, to open the door 
and draw it wide. She cringed, cowered 
against the wall as Ripley Chandler 
strode past her into the room. He stood, 
not older than she had last seen him, 
ruddy, sturdy, his strong old face set as 
granite, his steel-blue eyes menacing as 
they swept the room. ‘So I expected to 
find ye,’ he said, “in debauchery and 
drunkenness, defilin’ God’s night with light 
women and wuthless men.”’ 


Brophy’s in there—mur- 


IS eyes flicked from one to another of 

them, lashing them, holding them still, 
apprehensive, impressed, for they were 
not familiar with his like. 

“Out with ye! Out of my daughter’s 
house! Out with your filth and lewdness 
before I soil my hands on ye!” 

They moved, circling him widely, flut- 
tering eyes from his menacing face to 
Jahala, white, cowering. They reached 
the door, flitted through it without fare- 
wells—and their going down the halls was 
more silent and decorous than their com- 
ing had been. 

Ripley Chandler scowled at the closed 
door, and then he turned to confront his 
daughter. 

“So I find ye,’ he said, and paused. 
‘So I find ye, lost to shame. Displayin’ 
yourself, prancin’ and wrigglin’ for all men 
to see what decent women hides. ‘Naked 
Jezebel,’ I called ye, and naked Jezebel 
ye be.” 

“Father!” 

“They dragged me to a court, out of the 
reek of the place where ye gloried in your 


shame, and they made me pay a money 
fine because I raised my voice agin my 
own daughter. But I found my way to 
ye. Shamed I am in the sight of God and 
of God-fearin’ folks, but I know my duty.” 

“‘Father!’’ 

‘Git sich things as is fit,”’ 
come with me.” 

“c No.’’ 

“Lest I drag ye by the hairs of the 
head.”’ 

““Where? Where?” 

“‘Home,”’ he said. ‘Where else? Back 
to where ye kin repent in sackcloth and 
ashes, back among folks that worships 
God and not the devil.” 

Back to Ripley Bridge! Away 
from all this that she had gained, 
away from the glamour and the 
glory that were hers to that 
meager, starved village of souls 
dry as crackling parchment! 
Never that. Nothing should 
force her back, not heaven nor 
the fear of hell. And then came 
remembrance: ‘‘Behind that 
door lies Brophy—dead!”’ 


he said, ‘‘and 


UT this—in that moment it 

seemed this threat of her 

father’s was a greater matter 

than Brophy. With Brophy’s 

death she had nothing todo. It 

touched her only as it had come 

in her apartments, in her very 

bedroom. Not yet had she seen 

further thanthat. But her fath- 

er’s command went to her very 

life, to the well-spring from 

which she drew what was more 

precious than life. She lifted 

her head and faced him, and in 

her heart she repeated .for the first time 

that night: “I am Jahala. I—J am Ja- 

hala!’’ Jahala, whom nothing could touch, 

who, of all the teeming millions upon the 

face of earth, was indestructible, perma- 

nent, real. Egoism.a frightful, insurmount- 

able egoism—it was not a thing easy to 
slay. 

“No,” she said. 
not go back.” 

“You'll go,” he said. ‘‘And havin’ 
come to your place, ye’ll walk up the 
aisle and face the congregation. Before 
all else, ye shall make public confession of 
your sins, your nakedness and your lewd- 
ness.” 

“T’m not lewd. 
burst from her. 

“The lowest of the low,’ 

“No,” 

It came to her that she was right; that 
she was not low, not depraved, not guilty 
of lewdness nor evil. In that instant the 
question was decided for her and forever. 
Evil had not touched her; as she was 
when she fled from Ripley Bridge, so was 
she today. She had walked through 
temptations which were no temptations 
to her, had passed unscathed through no 
miracle, through no rectitude of her own, 
but because of what lay behind her, be- 
cause of Ripley Bridge and because of 
that egoism which had made of no ac- 
count any matter which did not further 
her ambition. 

Wicked she knew she had not been, 
even though she danced in light costume 
nightly before the world. 


“Never, never. Ill 


I—I am Jahala.”’ It 


’ he said. 


AM not wicked,” she said. ‘‘There 

isnoshame ’ It was not her father 
who interrupted, but sudden reminder: 
“Behind that door. He lies behind that 
door!’’ 

“TI want no talk with ye, oath breaker, 
swearer of false oaths. With your hand 
on the Book ye swore, and God heard 
your voice. He that breaks his oath to 
God is damned.”’ 

“No. No.” She cowered. 

“Be quick,” he said. ‘‘Make ready. 
The air of this bagnio is stiflin’ to me. 
We'll walk the streets till decent day- 
light.” 

“Tl not come. 
my own ——”’ 


I refuse. My life is 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Delicious! And such a wonderful fragrance. 
It scented the whole room when I opened it.” 


. Jven the men (wives write us) 


notice instantly its Fresh Fruit Flavor 


“My husband always refused to eat similar 
desserts. When I placed Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin before him he said—‘This smells like 
real fruit, ll try it.” I buy it regularly now,” 
writes a relieved wife from Washington, D. C. 


“My husband had never cared for gelatin 
in any form, till I tried Royal—which he de- 
clares delicious,” writes an enthusiast from 


Dayton, Ohio. 


“T have a family of men-folks—Royal Fruit 
Gelatin just ‘fills the bill,” writes a real home 
woman of Illinois. 


T once you realize the wonderful differ- 
ence in flavor. Even before you taste 
Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin its first whiff 


FRUIT FLAVORED 
GELATI 


sBERRY 
RASPBE rT anid 


ROYAL 
TOMATO ASPIC 


leat 124 cups strained tomato juice 
boiling. Pour over 1 package 
yal Lemon Gelatin and stir until 
ssolved. Add 4 cup vinegar or 
mon juice, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% tea- 
oon pepper, % teaspoon cloves, 
, teaspoon onion juice, and 4% 
‘aspoon paprika. Pour into small 
.varin moulds (or one large mould) | 
‘nd chill. Turn out on crisp lettuce | 
ind fill centers with cabbage and 
sreen pepper salad and garnish with 
mayonnaise. Serves 6. 

















ROYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 
Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 


of fragrance delights you. As one pleased 
woman writes—‘As soon as I opened the 
package, the fruit odor came flying out.” 


No “synthetics” or artificial flavorings 
could duplicate that natural taste of fresh 
fruit. The flavor of Royal Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, and Cherry comes only from the pure 
juice of the fruit. The lovely refreshing flavor 
of Royal Orange and Royal Lemon 
comes only from the oil of 
the citrus fruits. 

The delicate purity of the 
gelatin that carries these fla- 
vors leaves them unspoiled. 
The aroma tells you there is 
no slightest trace of “gluey” 
odor or flavor! (Pure gelatin 
has neither.) 


You want the very purest 
gelatin—it is so essential in 
diet, especially for children. 


















Dept. 






L BAKING PO 
Saige 101 East 41st Street, 


Please send me 
using Royal Fruit 
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You can depend on the purity of Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin, as you have always done 
on that of Royal Baking Powder. 


Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin comes in five flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry—with delicious flavor 
from thefruit juices. Orangeand Lemon—with delicious 
flavor from Oil of Orange and Oil of Lemon. 


Ask for it by name at your grocer’s. Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin. The red package, the same color as 
the Royal Baking Powder can. 
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ROYAL LEMON 


With that lovely luscious flavor that comes only from the oil of 
real lemons, and carries the refreshing zest of the citrus fruit. 


FREE! New Booklet, with many original recipes 
and ideas for making your hospitality more delightful. 





wWDER CO., : 
New York City 


the Free Booklet of delicio 
Flavored Gelatin. 
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LEONARD 


(leanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Two million homes use Leonard Re- 
frigerators! And the amount of money 
these Leonards save on the yearly food 
and ice bill runs into many millions 


of dollars! 


Everything keeps so much longer in 
the Leonard! The children’s milk stays 
sweet and pure . . . salad greens keep 
fresh and “perky” . . . fruit and berries 
are dewy cold . . . meats surprisingly 
fresh and wholesome. 


Why don’t you have a new refrigerator 
this year?.. . a shining, clean, new Leon- 
ard with its gleaming-white lining? It 
“pays for itself in the food that it saves” 
—so of course you can afford it! See the 
very complete line of sizes, and finishes to 
match your kitchen, at your Leonard 
dealer’s now. 


The Leonard is the leader in the industry. Made for 
45 years. Super-insulated! Send for Mr. Leonard’s 
book, “Selection and Care of Refrigerators’’, together 
with our free catalog and actual sample of porcelain. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
101 Clyde Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 





Unexcelled for ice or electri¢ refrigeration —equipped for installation of electrical unit 





(Continued from Page 102) 


*“You’ll come,”’ he said, and drew nearer 
by a step, “if I have to drag ye squawlin’ 
and kickin’.”’ 

He meant it; he would be inexorable, 
there would be no denying him, no eluding 
him. And she hated him. He would drag 
her back to the horrors, the drab, back- 
bending, cheek-bleaching horrors from 
which she had escaped. He would compel 
her as the elder had compelled that 
teacher whom Jahala had loved to make 


awful public confession. The cookstove 
and the odors of cooking! Sweeping, end 
less mending, monotony! Away from 
lights and applause, away from succes 
and glamour! 

It was not Jahala who acted now, not 
conscious Jahala, but egoism made flesh 
She strode to her bedroom door and thre, 
it open. ‘“‘There,’’ she cried; ‘‘look a 
that and see—see if you will or can take 
me away. Look. Look. Look!” 


(Continued in the February Home Journal) 


The Festival of Lanterns 


(Continued from Page 17) 


it all means something, but I’ve never 
heard what.” 

Dolly smiled in the dusk quietly, her 
face turned away from him. For she had 
the loveliest secret of all, and she had not 
told him yet. “Perhaps tonight,’’ she 
thought, “I will tell him.’”’ And she 
thought: ‘‘Out of the darkness—like a 
little lantern on the tide.’’ And her eyes 
were misty and wonderful. 

Down the pathway, through the portion 
of river bank that had been whipped into 
something resembling an English garden, 
they saw, afar off, the figure of a man. 

“It’s Jake,” said Dolly. 

And Dick said, ‘‘ Talk about people who 
have lost their love of life and stopped be- 
lieving in things!” 

She nodded. “I know. It’s horrible— 
because I used to be so fond of Jake. And 
you know, five years ago, he wasn’t a bit 
like this.” 

Dick said nothing. He had his own 
ideas as to what was the matter with Jake 
Davis. If it hadn’t been that he was so 
gloriously sure of Dolly, so intensely sure 
of himself, he might have resented this 
hanging around of a one-time suitor. As 
things were, it added a piquancy to the 
situation, like mustard with the beef. For 
Jake could never have made Dolly happy, 
and Dick did not in the least object to his 
looking on and watching it done by some- 
one else. 

“The poor old fellow is a bit mad, I 
think.” 

Dolly said softly, all concern for him, 
“Oh, no, Dickie, not really mad; only dis- 
illusioned. He’s seen so much of life and 
its disappointingnesses, and how dreary 
people get. Oh, Dickie, I do hope we 
never get middle-aged, and drabbled, and 
dreary, with nothing to say to each other.” 

“How could we ever get like that, you 
little thing?’”’ he whispered. “Why, we 
love each other!” 


HEY stood together, shoulder to shoul- 

der, watching the distant lights, silent 
andhappy. And between them that lovely 
secret; only she had not told him yet. 
Downstairs, under the veranda, the black- 
and-white myna bird continued with 
great diligence to imitate the sound of a 
mowing machine mowing grass; nor did 
it for one instant refrain therefrom. 

“What is Jake doing?” said Dolly 
presently. 

They leaned over the rail together. The 
visitor had stopped under the veranda. 
They saw him stand for a while regarding 
the bird in its cage. Then he opened the 
cage door. 

The black-and-white myna bird stood 
for a moment on the threshold of its 
prison, looking round. Then, with a vast 
squawk of “‘Good morning, everybody,” 
it disappeared into the violet and star- 
scattered night. 

“Oh, Jake!” called Dolly indignantly. 
“What did you do that for? I was teach- 
ing it to talk so nicely.” 

The tall man came up onto the veranda. 
He said, ‘‘ You shouldn’t keep things in 
cages, Dolly.” 

Tall and lean he was, like a cadaverous 
tiger, a poor jungle tiger who has made 
some efforts at being domesticated and 
failed drearily in them all. His clothes 


seemed to have accumulated around his 
person by accident rather than design 
He threw himself into a chair and called 
for a drink, and said it was a filthy coun 
try and filthy weather, and that it made 
him bilious to see all the world lit up like 
a Christmas tree. Then he fell silent, and 
sat, head on hand, watching Dolly with 
dumb admiration in his eyes. Which was 
quite as it should be. 

Dick smiled from the veranda rail and 
invented a little story: Once upon a time 
there was a tiger who loved a lady. And 
he rented a house and tried to become 
domesticated for her sake, and ate his 
meals sitting down to table. But it wasn’t 
any good, for the lady married a prince, 
and now the tiger had nowhere to go. 
For they wouldn’t have him gamboling 
about the jungle wearing a “‘ gent’s lounge 
suiting,’’ though, heaven knows, it sat 
upon him ill. And among mankind he 
was never really at home. Yes, it made 
quite an amusing little story. He would 
tell it to Dolly —afterward; and she would 
laugh and put her little soft hand over his 
mouth. 


a ELL, you seem to be digging your- 

selves in pretty comfortably here,’ 
said Jake, puffing away at his old pipe, 
which smelled, said Dolly, so terribly like 
an incinerator. They used to say Jake tore 
his old clothes up and smoked them instead 
of tobacco, but I don’t know. 

“Improved it a bit, haven’t we?”’ said 
Dick, with all the glee of a schoolboy dis- 
playing a new hobby. 

“And I suppose you’re enjoying life 
like blazes,”’ said the older man. 

All the time he looked at Dolly—at her 
mop of gold curls and the pink-and-white 
look of her that a man forgets east of Suez 
He might have had her in his house down 
the river. He had done his best, but she 
wouldn’t come. He watched her, and 
thought: ‘She isn’t a woman at all, but 
some sort of sprite, with her boyish figure 
and 1g impudent little face; not a woman 
at all.” 

He did not think about Dick. He was 
forty-five; and there was an exuberance 
and an excess of vim about Dick that ex- 
asperated him. What on earth could 
Dolly ever have seen in that bumptiou 
young fellow? It all went to prove sh: 
was just a sort of sprite. 

He wouldn’t stay to dinner, thoug! 
they pressed him to. 

“We've got the best food in the dis 
trict,” tempted Dick. 

“You would have,”’ said the older mai 
dryly. ‘‘Some other time perhaps.” 

“Come soon, Jake,” said Dolly. ‘Be 
neighborly and look us up again.” 

They watched him disappear into th« 
darkness along the river bank, like a lean 


‘disreputable tiger that has not got th: 


spirit left to bite. Dick told Dolly the 
little story he had invented about him. 
but Dolly, contrary to his expectations, 
did not laugh. 

“Poor old Jake!’’ she said. ‘‘He looks 
half starved.” 

She stood peering through the darkness 
after him. There was nothing to be seen 
but the Burmese village, all lit with gallant 


(Continued on Page 107) q 
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4 Hours that Stand Between 
ou and Success 


According to 


| es YOU letting ‘‘draggy 
mornings’’—largely 
brought on by improper break- 
fast diet—stand in your own 
way and your children’s? 

The world’s important work, 
it is now known, is in the 
morning — 70% of it on an 
average. Persons who do not 
function at their best during 
the morning hours’ are at a 
serious disadvantage. 

According to nation-wide 
investigations, recently con- 
ducted in hundreds of schools 
and colleges—including Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, the great 
State Universities, and among 
leading industries of America, 
including General Electric 
Company, Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Marshall Field & Co. and 
numerous others—thousands of peo- 
ple are being thus handicapped; fail- 
ures in schools, failures in offices, in 
res and shops—because of listless 
n.ornings brought on largely by ill- 
b.lanced insufficient breakfasts. 


Quaker Oats—Food That 
“Stands By” You 


st 


to meet that situation, leading 
dietary authorities, both in Europe 
aud America, urge Quaker Oats 
breakfasts as an all-important factor 
in modern life. 
Tofeelright in the morning you must 
have properly balanced food, you must 


have food that ‘‘stands by”’ you through the morning. 

That means food well balanced in essential food 
elements. It means food that is delicious, so as to 
tempt the appetite. It means a rich and flavory, hot 
breakfast to supply the human engine with food fuel. 


12:30 P. M. 








Within 4 Morning Hours 
70% of the world’s important work falls 


70% of the day’s important work—in the home, schools, colleges 
and business institutions—is crowded into 4 morning hours, 
according to nation-wide commercial and scholastic investiga- 
tions just completed. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to “Watch your 
breakfast’”’—to “Start days with food that ‘stands by’ you through 
the morning.”’ And thus to protect your own and your children’s 
most important working hours. 
































IN THE HOME 
N the average home, according to 
investigations of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, and 
other leading women's magazines, 
75% to 90% of the housewife’s impor- 
tant planning and heaviest duties are 
performed before luncheon. 


IN OFFICES 

E. TULPIN, auditor of the Con- 
sumers Company of Chicago, 
one of America’s largest corporations, 
estimates that 65% of the day’s volume 
of work falls before 1 p. m. This applies 
to nearly every big business. Thus the 
importance of Quaker Oats break- 
fasts cannot be overestimated. 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue 
builder, 65% carbohydrate, its great energy producer, 
and is well supplied with minerals (bone builders) and 
all-important vitamines. 
roughage which helps in making laxatives seldom needed. 































IN SCHOOLS 
N over 2000 grade schools in America, including 
the Public Schools of New York, Chicago, Phil- 

adelphia and other large cities, almost 80% of the 

important classes are held in the morning. Thus 
breakfasts of Quaker Oats, to help pupils meet 
these hours at their best, are being widely urged. 


Its ‘‘bulk’”’ supplies, too, the 


Foremost Educators, Editors and Business Heads of Today 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
T Princeton University it is now revealed 
that of 1463 weekly classes 1127 are held be- 





fore 1:30—only 336 after that hour! At Harvard, 
Yale, and nearly every important University 
in America, virtually the same apportionment 
of work applies. Thus, obviously, the student 
must be at his best in the morning. 


In food value, thus, but few foods 
compare. The oat is the best bal- 
anced cereal grown. While in de- 
liciousness, Quaker Oats—steaming, 
flavory and appetizing—stands al- 
most alone. Thus, on almost every 
count, dietary authorities give this 


rich food first place—food that energizes your 
vital working hours. 

Start today with Quaker Oats. Get either 
“Quick Quaker” which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
(faster than plain toast) or the regular Quaker 
Oats you have always known. 

Both have that rare Quaker flavor no other 
oats in all the world can boast, a flavor it took 
some 50 years of careful milling to perfect. 

_ Eat ‘‘Quaker”’ every day for a while—note how 
much better your mornings are. What comes 
will surprise you. 


The Most Delicious Breakfast 
The Richest—and the Quickest 


Of all dishes, Quaker 
Oats are judged by mil- 
lions the most delicious 
and enticing of all break- 
fasts. In savory flavor, 
no other food compares. 
Quick Quaker cooks in 
3 to 5 minutes—quicker 
than plain toast. And 
this makes it easy to 
start mornings with 
food that stands by you. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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One of the new towel designs which celebrated artists are creating for us 
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_to harmonize with modern bathroom decoration 


RENE CLARKE DESIGNS A TOWEL 


RENE CLARKE is famous for the bold simplicity of 
Gifted 


beyond most artists with vivid, whimsical imagination, 


his delicately colored posters and paintings. 


he has a remarkable talent for presenting his ideas 
with masterly simplicity of form. 

Now he has made a towel design—amazing in its 
Two 


feathery ferns, four downy new fronds, and a band 


clarity yet with a rare vitality of pattern. 


of clear blue water! 


“Tn searching Jor a bath towel design,” says 
Rene Clarke, “I kept coming back to the idea of water— 
a pool, a waterfall. 

“Near my Weetchester studio, a liltle stream splashes 
down over mose-covered rocks, breaking into bubbles, 
swirling off under banks of fern and laurel. 

«Af firet I tried to use them all— falls, rocks and various 
plants in my design. But I lost simplicity. So all have 
been eliminated but ferns and water!” 


and 


René Clarke is the first of a group of widely known 
artists to create special new designs for Martex 
towels—designs so distinctive and so varied in pat- 
tern that there is one for every style of bathroom. 


Yet these new designs cost no more than other 
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The underweave of 
an ordinary Turk- 
tsb Lowel (through a 
magnifying glass) ts 
loose, open and weak 


The underweave of 
a Martex towel 
(through a magni- 
S ying glavs)isclose, 
otrong and durable 


gested color schemes for bathrooms. 


Martex towels. All are made with the famous Martex 
weave which is closer, firmer, more durable than in 
ordinary Turkish towels. 

At the left are photographs comparing this weave 
with that of an ordinary Turkish towel. Look at them 
closely and you realize at once why Martex towels 
are the most lasting Turkish towels you can buy. 

You will find Martex towels in a wide variety of 
designs at all good dry goods and department stores. 
They come in all the favorite bathroom colors and every 
color used in Martex is absolutely fast. You need never 


fear that even the gayest Martex towel will fade. 


FREE — booklet showing René Clarke's “Bracken” 


other new Martex towels designed by famous artists. 


and the 
Also sug- 
Write your name below, tear 
out the corner of the page and send it to us to gel a copy, free. 
Enclose 25c¢ for a sample Martex complexion cloth, especially d:- 
signed for steaming the face. Your dealer will order-others for yor. 


W.H.&A.E. Margerison & Co., Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia. 


My name ts. 





My address ts 





Please vend Free Booklet { | Complexion Cloth (25 enclosed) {| | 
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janterns. There was no sound save the 
lap, lap, lap of the river, ‘and the move- 
ment of the wind in the bamboo. 

Then ofa sudden out of the night came 
a flutter and a squawk, and a hoarse voice 
saying: ‘‘Good-morning, everybody.” 

It was the myna bird come back to his 
cage. Presently he was imitating with 
great diligence the sound of a mowing 
machine at work on the lawn. 

The moon waned. They took all the 
gay and gallant lanterns down from the 
houses and from the trees, and at the high 
tide they put them upon the face of the 
waters, and they were borne twinkling 
and dancing away. Oh, pretty things, 
good-by! 

“Only one little light, like a star, that 
will stay behind,’”’ said Dolly. And she 
smiled, with her face turned away, for it 
was all her own secret still. 


HE cold weather passed and gave way 

to the hot weather. Large, effulgent 
blossoms, such as are beloved by the de- 
signers of wall papers used in seaside lodg- 
ing houses, blossomed on every tree. 
Robust birds hooted their hideous calls 
by day and by night in that attempt at an 
English garden. And one gray dawn saw 
Dolly and her son regarding each other 
in mutual amazement. 

From the very first young Dickie was a 
gracious, friendly child. 

“Thank goodness he is a boy,” said 
Dolly, humbly grateful. 

“How could he have been anything 
else?”’ boasted the vainglorious Dick. “I 
wanted a son, and I always get what I 
want.” 

And young Dick would regard him with 
that knowing, wise look in his eye that 
from the very first made Dolly uneasy. 
She was up and about again in no time, 
much sooner than any ordinary person 
would have been; and that, Dick gave 
her to understand, was because she was his 
wife. 


Jake Davis had been ill with fever, in . 


which he raved and ranted. But there 
was no one to hear him save the night 
watchman, who burned a joss stick hastily 
and lit a little row of candles on the gate 
to frighten away the devil. It was he who 
brought Dolly’s note that said: 

It’s a boy. Such a nice one. Will you be 
his godfather ? 


As soon as he was well enough he went 
along the river bank to make the acquaint- 
ance of Dolly’s son. In the Burmese 
houses he passed the natives were singing 
songs and fashioning lanterns out of paper 
and bamboo, some like fishes, and some like 
flowers, and some with the faces of clocks. 

He thought: ‘It is nearly the Feast of 
Lanterns again and a whole year gone.” 

A crowd of Burmese children followed 
him at a respectful distance up the river 
bank. ‘“‘O-ma-lay-lo!”’ they said. “It is 
the man with a devil in his stomach.” 


HERE was no sign of life about the 

white bungalow, so he walked up un- 
announced. On the veranda floor on a pile 
of rose-and-black silk cushions lay Dolly’s 
son, very small and very pink and very 
energetic. For some time he did not notice 
Jake, being engrossed in an effort to pick 
one of his own toes, like a daisy. 

But by and by he came to with a start, 
and blinked at Jake, and blew a bubble, 
and said very charmingly through that 
bubble, ‘‘ Agoo.”’ 

Jake bent over him and touched him 
very gently in his incredibly soft middle. 
The baby thought that an alluring joke, 
and laughed a sudden toothless laugh. 

So Dolly found them. 

The climate had done its worst to 
Dolly. She had lost her color, and the 
shine and the curl had gone from her hair. 
She wasn’t a sprite any more. She was 
rather round and rather matronly. 

“Fifty times nicer than ever she was,” 
mused Jake bitterly. ‘‘What fools women 
are, trying to alter their shape from the 
one which Nature gave them.” 


They sat and talked, and the baby 
crowed on the floor between them. Per- 
haps it was because he knew her so well 
that Jake realized almost at once there was 
something wrong. They discussed the cli- 
mate and the rice crop and all those other 
useful conversational trump cards that do 
not really matter. 

Then Jake said abruptly, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Dolly?” 

““Nothing’s the matter,” she lied 
brightly, and then said: ‘‘Oh, yes, Jake, 
there is. It’s Dickie. He doesn’t alto- 
gether understand about the baby. It’s 
so hot, and there is so much cholera about. 
Sometimes I can’t sleep at night for terror. 
But he won’t let us go away.” 

“Um,” said Jake, and puffed at that 
old pipe they called his incinerator. ‘‘I 
see. Shall I have a word with him? It’s 





& veryday 
Living 
By Joan Voos 


OU see me lift my 
teacup and drink the 
tea by name; 

How can you know that 
every day the draught 
is not the same? 

Today I sipped of courage 
and yesterday, of 
fears; 

Tomorrow—maybe 
laughter; tomorrow— 
maybe tears. 











always as well not to take any risks, 
though I must say he looks fit enough.”’ 

Then Dick came in—Dick, more un- 
bearable than ever in the glory of his 
fatherhood, from the point of view of a 
bachelor of forty-five. He said, “Ever 
seen a finer specimen?” 

Jake said he looked all right, but rather 
small. 

“‘Small? Good heavens, man, he’s only 
three months old. We aren’t elephants. 
Strong as a horse. Look at this.” 


E MADE the baby hold on to his 
finger, and raised it into a sitting po- 
sition on the cushions. 

Dolly, quite pale, sprang to the rescue. 
“Oh, Dickie, don’t. He’s too young.” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s good for him. 
Strong as a horse. Why, bless your life, 
monkeys of his age have taken to the tree 
tops. There is too much coddling done to 
the human infant. Mine’s going to be 
brought up hard, aren’t you, sonnie.” 

He laughed, and turned to Jake. 

*“You wouldn’t have thought Dolly was 
a fuss bags, would you? But my stars! 
Anyone would think the kid was made of 
putty! Or sugar! It’s fuss, fuss, fuss. And 
now she wants to take him away for Octo- 
ber, when he’s fit as can be.” 

Dolly collected her son and went off 
with him into the house. 

Dick began to smoke and waxed con- 
fidential: ‘‘ Women, you know—they have 
to be humored and understood. It’s in- 
credible, the way they fuss. Think they 
understand babies. Why, my dear chap, 
I understand about that kid far better 
than Dolly does.” 

Followed innumerable incidents to prove 
how Dick, as father, was practically in- 
fallible on subjects like infants’ diet, up- 
bringing and clothing. 

Jake did not know which he wanted to 
do most—kick him or be sick. So he went 
away; and only on the way back did he 
remember that he had not kept his prom- 
ise to Dolly about urging Dick to send 
them away for October. He felt it would 


be a hopeless task trying to urge Dick to 
do anything just then; but he must make 
a point of going over sometime soon. 

They hung the gallant lanterns in the 
trees and lit them, and all the world was 
a careless pantomime around them. 

There was a bad hot spell until the 
moon waned, and Jake, lying sleepless in 
the breathless night, thought of Dolly and 
her baby. “I'll go tomorrow and talk to 
that young fathead,”’ he said, and cursed 
himself for not doing it sooner. 

The following evening he took his bat- 
tered old hat and his stick and made his 
way up the river bank. The feast was 
over. for another year. They were taking 
the gallant lanterns down, and all the face 
of the river was covered with them, wink- 
ing and dancing, and waiting for the tide 
to turn. 

Dick met him at the top of the veranda 
steps—a wild, distraught Dick, tieless and 
haggard. 

“Hello, hello! What’s wrong?” said 
Jake, shocked. 

“Tt’s Dickie. Haven’t you heard? He 
died this morning. I suppose the heat 
wasn’t right for him. No, I don’t want to 
sit down; thanks. Where’s Dolly? We 
can’t find Dolly. We don’t any of us 
know where Dolly is.”” He staggered like a 
drunken man. “She went away,” he said. 

Jake was off before he had finished, off 
through the darkness along the river bank, 
calling her. 

He found her at dawn, sitting under a 
clump of bamboo, exhausted. At her feet 
the river lapped the sand. Far, far off the 
lights of the lanterns twinkled and danced, 
borne away on the tide. 

“‘He’s gone,” said Dolly drearily. ‘‘I 
tried, but I couldn’t catch him. Shout, 
Jake. He might still come back to us. You 
can see him, far off on the water, like a 
little star. If we shouted he might still 
come back.” 


| ie WAS utterly unreasonable of Dolly 
to behave as if Dick had murdered the 
baby. He tried every means he knew to 
bring this home to her. He was by turns 
distraught, defiant, cold to her, passion- 
ately grief-stricken, and affectionate. He 
was like a man fumbling miserably with 
a bunch of keys, trying to find the one that 
would open the door again and let him in to 
Dolly’s heart. But Dolly would have none 
of him. He tried key after key in vain. 

She moved about the house like a little 
ghost. They, who had once chattered 
away the whole long day like a couple of 
sparrows, sat opposite each other, mute 
and silent, with nothing to say to each 
other. The baby’s grave lay between 
them. Such a tiny mound, it had now 
grown into an impassable mountain, higher 
than Mount Everest, vaster than the Him- 
alayas. On the one side of it sat Dick 
eating a boiled egg. On the other, Dolly, 
toying with toast. And between them lay 
the everlasting snows. 

Jake came in sometimes to see them. 
He tried taking Dolly out for drives as a 
diversion; but as you had to pass the 
cemetery before you could get anywhere 
in that heaven-forsaken station, the drives 
did not prove a success. 


E TRIED to draw them into mutual 

conversation, sitting with them in the 
evening. But a blast from those eternal 
snows that separated them would. freeze 
his own fount of small talk, and he would 
arise, saying, “‘Well, I suppose I had 
better be getting along’’; and it was al- 
ways obvious from their faces that they 
thought he better had. 

It was a sorry business because, of 
course, Dick had thought he was acting for 
the best, and he wasn’t really to blame. 
It was all because he had been so beastly 
young. But, strangely enough, all Jake’s 
desire to kick him had now vanished— 
Dick, with his wild hair suddenly gone flat 
and subdued and gray at the temples. 

“TI wish to heaven I wasn’t going on 
leave,’ said Jake to himself. ‘“‘I’d like to 
have seen them safely through this.” 


(Continued on Page 109) 








OT so many years ago the 
use of a burial vault was 
confined largely to the rich. 


The average family had to be 
content with a more simple 
form of interment. 


Kings might have their mau- 
soleums, but the peasant was 
lucky to own the ground where- 
in his grave might be dug. 


Yet there was always in the 
human heart the desire for 
permanent and positive pro- 
tection for its loved ones who 
had passed on. 


And this desire, being a natu- 
ralsentiment, has grown, until 
today, with the resources of a 
great industrial Nation, it has 
been gratified. 


Now every family, regardless 
of its means, may provide ab- 
solute protection against the 
elements in the ground. 


Such protection is found in the 
Clark Grave Vault, the high- 
est standard of burial protec- 
tion ever attained in practical, 
economical form. 


This vault, being made of 
metal, isnot porous. Keystone 
12-gaugecopper steel, orArmco 
iron, highly rust-resisting, is 
used throughout. 


And on the higher priced vaults 
is applied a plating of pure 
cadmium (by the Udylite Proc- 
ess, exclusive to this vault) 
which gives a measure of rust- 
resistance heretofore unknown 
to science. 


Not in a quarter of a century 
has this vault failed. It has 
satisfied the great universal 
desire of the human heart in 
such a way that its use has 
increased nearly five hundred 
per cent in the past few years. 


Your funeral director will rec- 
ommend and supply the Clark 
Grave Vault. 


ts no protection at all! 


COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Less than Clark complete protection 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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SMILES 
Really Count 


Keep the Teeth 
Free of Film 


Smiles are Dazzling White When Film is 
Gone. Teeth Sparkle Like Polished Jewels 





N OST persons’ teeth 


and gums are 


imperiled, say many 
authorities, by a film 
that forms on teeth. 
Many methods of 
cleansing having failed 
to combat it effective- 
ly, a new way is being 
advised. A way that 
differs in formula and 
effect from previous 
methods. These are 
embodied in the spe- 


cial 








film-removing 
dentifrice Pepsodent. 





A method dentists now 
are widely urging 


Now an ErrectTiveE Firm CoMBATANT 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in contact 
with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Brushing alone 
was found ineffective. Now two effective com- 
batants have been found, approved by high 
dental authority and embodied in a tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That 1s why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


CuRDLES AND REMOVES FILM 
Firms THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection science 
knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form. 


The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by 
Pepsodent is widely urged by dental authorities. 


It multiplies starch 


saliva. 


the digestant of the 
Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to _ present-day 
science embodies protective agents like those 
in Pepsodent. 


PLEASE Accept PEpSODENT TEST 


Brush 


Note how thor- 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
teeth this way for 10 days. 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to 
firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the ut- 

most science has discovered for better tooth 

and gum protection. 














FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The Pep- 
sodent Company, Dept. 968, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.,U. S. A. Only one tube to a family. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1. The 
Pepsodent Co. (Australia), Ltd.,137 Clarence St.,Sydney, N.S.W. 2318 
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But he knew he had better clear out, 
ecause of Dolly. He had loved her since 
-he was quite a little girl, and it was diffi- 
cult to sit by and behave like a perfect 
entleman when Dolly was so unhappy. 
would have been so much easier if he 
had not felt sorry for Dick. The poor 
fellow was going through it all right. He 
was crazily in love with Dolly, and Dolly 
ould not have treated him worse if he had 
ieliberately taken a pistol to the baby. 

“‘She married him for his radiant youth,” 
nused Jake. ‘‘I was too old for her. But 
‘d have had the sense to send them to the 
‘ills. The thing she married him for is the 
hing that has smashed their lives.”’ 

If only he could have stopped being 
sorry for Dick! But he couldn’t. And he 
thought: ‘‘Oh, for the old days when one 
would have marched in and taken her, 
thinking of nothing and no one else—the 
old, glad, careless days when one saw only 
one side of a question!”’ 

He determined not to see them again. 
He stood on the veranda on the morning 
of his departure, watching his boxes being 
stacked on a bullock cart, with an ache 
at his heart. 

And all of a sudden Dolly appeared, 
and with her were brought two trunks and 
a hatbox. ‘‘I’m going with you,” she said, 
and began to cry. 


i (Continued from Page 107) 
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E SENT her round to Rangoon by 

the mail, and went to see Dick. He 
could still catch the boat by taking the 
morning train. The white 
house on the bank was silent, 
all the blinds drawn. Under 
the veranda the myna bird 
said hilariously, ‘“‘Good 
morning, everybody.” Dick 
paced the veranda, haggard 
and disheveled, all his 
bumptiousness gone. 

‘She wants to go home to 
her people,” he told Jake 
dully. ‘‘We talked it over 
last night. Of course she’s 
quite right. I failed her. I 
can quite see that. I was 
too darned clever all along 
the line. Well, I’ve learned 
my lesson, I suppose. Look 
after her, Jake. You'll be better at it than 
I was; though, heaven knows, I i 

Memories engulfed him. He sorted out 
papers, bank notes, passports. ‘‘I think 
there is everything she will need here. 
I'll give you her people’s address. They’ve 
written very decently to me, all things 
considered. I always did say if a man 
can’t keep a woman he deserves to lose 
her, and I stand to my guns. She’s miser- 
able here—says she feels as if she was ina 
cage. She had better go.” 

He made tidy bundles of various papers, 
deadly orderly in his agony of mind. They 
talked about silly things. 

Dick said: ‘‘Do you remember letting 
the myna out of its cage once? I dunno; 
I've kept on thinking of that. Ever since 
she said she wanted to go home. Funny, 
how one’s mind works. Only—the myna 
came back.” 

In the silence that followed they heard 
it diligently imitating a lawn mower mow- 
ing a lawn. 

Dick said once more: ‘Well, thanks 
frightfully for coming, and all that. You’ll 
let me know how she is. I don’t suppose 
she’ll write herself. She’s fed up just now. 
And of course I see her point of view. 
Good-by, old chap. Havea pleasant leave.” 








SUDDEN feeling sprang to life in 
4 4 Jake’s heart like a little, clean flame— 
a feeling which, I think, is usually described 
as “‘men hanging together.”’ He felt amaz- 
ingly warm toward Dick, that same Dick 
whom he had so recently and so urgently 
desired to kick; Dick, who had been so 
terribly prosperous and sure of life and of 
himself, whose hopes had all vanished like 
smoke rings or like a dream when night 
is done. 
It was the memory of this that spoiled 
all his joy in having Dolly to himself. It 


= 





was as if the ghost of Dick, his unruly hair 
suddenly gone flat and gray at the tem- 
ples, accompanied them all the way home, 
until he had handed Dolly over safely to 
her parents in Fastonbury. Dolly’s father 
was a bishop, with a wife who had never 
crossed him, and a house full of Turkey 
carpets and sacred pictures and foreign 
curios. 

Dolly cried when Jake went. He said 
good-by to her in the drawing-room, that 
smelt of sanctity and potpourri. 

“Cheer up, my dear. Life holds lots of 
fun for you yet,” he said. 


OLLY looked after him, tears on her 

thin cheeks. If the Recording Angel 
made no note of the fact that Jake did 
not take her in his arms and kiss her, it is 
a crying shame. 

He went to Harrogate to drink . the 
waters. It was lonesome in the big hotel, 
full of gentle ladies with vague com- 
plaints. His own middle age sat like a 
bogy upon his shoulders. He was getting 
old, and he knew he could have Dolly if 
he took her now, and he longed to take 
her. But, lo, he found himself in the fore- 
front of the battle, only on the wrong side. 

““A younger man,” he mused, “‘ would 
not have these scruples.” 

The gentle ladies, full of sulphur water, 
watched him with interest. They thought 
him very like a tiger, rather a lean, poor 
tiger, with drawn claws. 

There came a letter from Dolly: 

Jake dear, you used to want me. Will you 
have me now? I can’t go back to that other 
life. I can’t go back to him. 
And I can’t stay here. No nice 
bishop has a daughter who will 
not live with her husband. 

Dick would divorce me. I 
know he would make it as easy 
for me as possible. Jake, you 
used to love me once. Will 
you take care of me now? I 
am so lonesome and broken 
up. 


He sat staring at it far 
into the night. Heslept, his 
head on his arms on the writ- 
ing table, and awoke, think- 
ing he must have dreamed 
it. But there it still was. 

He thought: ‘I'll wait 
and answer it tomorrow.” 

He did not answer it ‘‘tomorrow,” nor 
the day after, nor the day after that. But 
he grew more pinched looking than of old, 
until one of the gentle ladies was moved to 
ask him if he was sure the waters agreed 
with him. 

Dolly wrote again. She said: “Jake, 
did you get my letter?’’ 

He answered that in cheerful vein: 

No letter has come from you, my dear, 
and I have felt you were neglecting me. I sail 
for the East again on September twentieth. 
You'd better book your perenge by the same 


boat, and then I can look after you. Let me 
know what you decide. 





He said to himself: ‘‘She must go back. 
Dick must have his innings. If he fails 
I shall take her.” 


E DREAMED in the hotel lounge. 

He would retire. They would travel. 
What was wrong with the South Sea 
Islands? Later, perhaps, the South of 
Italy. If Dick failed he would take her 
without a qualm. 

Dolly wrote very reasonably and made 
no allusion to the supposed lost letter. 
They sailed for Burma together at the end 
of September—starlight nights on the 
high seas, with the wonder of Italy float- 
ing by, ‘“‘like fairy lands forlorn,”’ and 
only the sound of the wind singing like a 
sprite in the rigging. Beside him was 
Dolly, her soft hair escaping from the veil 
she tied round her head and whipping her 
cheek. 

He thought: ‘‘ Whatever happens, I’ve 
had this.” 

He never said anything about her letter 
until their last night on board. Then he 
said abruptly, “If you aren’t happy, 
Dolly, don’t stay.” 

She leaned her cheek against his coat 
sleeve and began to cry. ‘“I’d thought of 
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“fixes” that balky drain 


...Watch out for wet weather! 


“TET me at it,”’ says the Handy Man of the 
house with perfect assurance—‘‘I’ll have it 
open for you in no time!”’ 


‘No time’”’ is right ! Twenty minutes of violent 
prodding and poking—a great plenitude of 
splashing—and Father’s remarks are free-running 
even if the drain isn’t! 


If he would just let Drano do the job—there’d 
be a different story then. For Drano will boil and 
bubble its way through the most stubborn 
pipe obstruction—dissolving it completely. 
Used every week it will keep all the drains 
in the house sweet and clean and open, for 
it actually scours the un-get-at-able in- 
sides of waste pipes—and it cannot 
harm enamel, porcelain or plumbing. 


And Drano does other things 


Drano will remove burnt-in grease from 
iron pots and glass oven-ware. It purifies 

“ cup or two of water. 
refrigerator drains. It clears out down- & disinfects, too. 
spouts and cleans oily garage floors. * 
Drano is the ‘“‘handy man”’ in millions of 
homes. Order a can today or send 25c 
for a full-sized trial can. 





Deodorize the 
Garbage Can 

Sprinkle Drano freely 
into can and add a 
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THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY Fy 
Cincinnati, Ohio <4 





Cleans and Opens 
Drains J5¢ 
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that often. But I suppose one can’t just old cocksure, bumptious Dick. If life 








New Velvety 








“*T have no hesitation in recommending these 
rugs for the finest homes.”’— MARIE PFISTER 


Rugs from 


your Old Materials 


By MariEeE SMITH PFISTER 
AUTHORITY ON HOME DECORATING 








Do vou know that the material in your threadbare, out-of-date rugs, 
carpets and clothing can be reclaimed like new by a patented process, 
and woven into brand new up-to-date REVERSIBLE rugs with the 
same close, deep nap on both sides? Marie Smith Pfister shows how to 
transform a room at trifling cost and tells Ladies’ Home Journal readers 
where they can get, FREE for the asking, a beautifully illustrated 
book on “Rugs and Home Arrangement’ that everyone should have. 








S one whose mis- 
A sion it istomake 
homes beautiful 
I am going to tell you 
of an economical plan 
I use in providing har- 
monious new rugs at a 
cost that fits the small- 
est purse. 

What woman hasn’t pictured the kind 
of rugs she wants?—closely-woven, deep- 
nap rugs in the harmonious, up-to-date, 
two-toned effects recommended by all 
leading interior decorators. 

By a wonderful patented process, one of 
the largest and oldest rug manufacturers 
in this country will take all kinds of old 
rugs, carpets, and clothing, and reclaim 
the material in them so it is as good as 
new. This is done by a process of shred- 
ding, washing, sterilizing, bleaching and 
combing. The reclaimed material is then 
dyed any color, and woven into extremely 
good-looking velvety rugs. 


Reclaimed Like New 

WAS more than surprised upon receiv- 

ing my first rug to find that in every 
respect it was brand new. The reclaimed 
material was not evident to the most prac- 
ticed eye. This worried me before its 
arrival because my old material was a 
hodgepodge of all kinds and colors. After 
seeing these rich-looking rugs, I have no 
hesitation in recommending them for the 
finest homes. 


Your Choice of (Colors 


You are not limited in your choice of 
colors or patterns. Your new rug can be 
made in any of the charming new shades— 
Taupe, Brown, Moss, Mahogany, Mole, 
Blue, Téte-de-Négre, Beaver Brown, Per- 
sian Gold or Mulberry— in any of twenty- 
six rich colors and combinations. 

You will be delighted to find that these 


rugs are woven SEAMLESS and RE- 
VERSIBLE with the same smooth, firm 
nap on both sides to give twice the wear 
—features hard to find in store rugs. 
Here is another very important thing: 
these rugs can be made to your order in 
ANY SHAPE or SIZE in one week. 


They Let You Try Rugs Free 


HE whole thing is so simple. You send 

in a bundle of old materials. Within a 
week, back comes a beautiful new rug. To 
quote from the manufacturer’s guarantee: 
“‘Subject these rugs to the hardest kind of 
everyday wear; compare them with store 
rugs costing twice as much, then if you are 
not delighted, send them back at our ex- 
pense and we will pay you liberally fer 
your old material.”” A mighty strong guar- 
antee and one you can be absolutely sure 
they will live up to. The manufacturer 
pays Express, Parcel Post or Freight 
charges on your material from all states 
as explained in their book. 


Write for This Unusual Book 


Every home lover will welcome this splen- 
did book, beautifully illustrated in colors. 
As an interior decorator myself, I prom- 
ise you that this book is well worth sending 
- for. I am attaching a 

coupon for your conven- 
ience. Write to Olson 
Rug Co., Dept. H-19, 
Laflin St., Chicago 


OLSON RUG CO., 

Dept. H-19, Laflin St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: At Miss Pfister’s suggestion I should 
like to receive a complimentary copy of ‘‘ Rugs 
and Home Arrangement”’, illustrated in actual 
colors. This places me under no obligation. 
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please oneself, Jake. I don’t know. But— 
you would?” 

“TI would, dear.” 

She did not have anything more to say 
after that. 

The river steamer took them down from 
Rangoon to the jungle station, where on 
the bank the white bungalow stood like 
an animal crept down to drink. Dick had 
not come to meet her. Jake helped her 
into the launch and watched her go. 

“Let me know if 
there is anything I 
can do,” he said clum- 
sily. 

He stood looking 

after her. He thought, 
“T had happiness in 
my hands—and I let 
it go.’ Then he turned 
and walked away 
toward his own house 
in the jungle, like a 
lean tiger that has 
made some poor ef- 
forts toward domes- 
ticity but has failed in 
them all. 


OW it was the 
Festival of 
Lights, and all the 
banks of the river 
were decorated with 
gay and gallant lan- 
terns, some like fishes, 
and some like flowers, and some with faces 
like clocks. On every house a row of lights 
twinkled like captive stars. 

Hand in hand down the dusty streets 
the little Burmese children went, naked 
as the sun, saying, ‘“‘O-ma-lay-lo; it is 
the Festival of Lanterns.”’ 

Dolly went slowly through the garden 
they had once taken such a pride in. The 
jungle had crept in and swamped their 
roses. Nothing bloomed there now save 
those rank blossoms beloved of people who 
design lodging-house wall papers. 

She went up ontothe veranda. Therose- 
brocade cushions had long ago faded to a 
nondescript brown. There were new cur- 
tains in the doors and windows, curtains 
of a horrible chocolate, peppered with 
vast bluebirds—vivid, robust and terri- 
ble birds with evil beady eyes. And 
what made it worse was that they were all 
upside down. It gave one quite a head- 
ache to look at them. There were new 
lamp shades, too, carefully balanced upon 
the lamps. A jaunty bead fringe they had, 
but they did not fit. They were all 
crooked. They were obviously stock that 
the storekeeper had been glad to get rid of 
at any price. 

As Dolly stood there looking round at 
it all Dick came up the stairs. Dick was 
about as much changed as his abode. He 
had a shabby, unupholstered look and 
his hair was quite gray. She thought at 
first, ‘It can’t be Dick. It’s not the Dick 
I knew.” 


UT it was Dick. He said nervously, 

“T was sorry I could not meet you, 
Dolly. But we have been very busy just 
lately. Tell them to put your things in your 
room. I’ve had it all cleaned.” 

He stood before her very nervously, 
rubbing his hands. 

“‘T put you in there because, of course, 
I understand you have not come for good. 
And I thought that was what you would 
like best. I’ve had the whole place done 
up for you. All the other stuff we had went 
bad. But I got new curtains and new 
shades. Rather pretty, aren’t they?” He 
touched one of the dreadful curtains with 
anxious fingers. 

“Very pretty, Dick. It was nice of you 
to bother.” 

“Of course the dhursee made the stuff 
up the wrong way. I never noticed in 
time. But it doesn’t really, really matter, 
does it? I mean a bluebird is a bluebird 
whichever way up it is.” 

Dolly said, ‘‘Of course it is.” 

He was so nervous that his hands shook; 
and she remembered with sudden pity the 


had hurt her, it certainly had not left Dick 
unscathed. She had been remembering 
him as the villain of the piece, and she 
found him tired and nervous, with gray- 
ing hair. And where was that high-handed 
manner that sometimes she had thought 
so tiresome and sometimes she had 
thought so fine? 

They sat down together to lunch, and 
the lizards tittered in the roof as though at 
some vast private joke. All around them 

those hateful birds 
hung head downwa:d 
while they talked 
about things that did 
not matter, terrified 
of the things that did. 

“It was awfully 
nice of you to come 
back at all, Dolly,” 
he said later. “I did 
not really think you 
would.” 


HE had meant to 

tell him that she 

wanted to go away 

forever. She had 

meant to tell him that 

she wanted her free- 

dom. But everything 

conspired against her. 

Those awful birds, 

hanging upside down, 

and the lamp shades 

that did not fit. They 

were all like Dick; they meant so well. 

An irresistible desire to put them all right 

seized her. It had been such a pretty 
house once. 

Heaven, Dick had said. He did not 
look like a man who had been living in 
heaven now. 

Suddenly all her anger went away. She 
was just sorry for him. He hadn’t any 
idea of looking after anything. She had 
blamed him for not looking after little 
Dickie and her; but he did not know 
how to look after himself. One started out 
with all the wrong ideas. P 

She heard him coming up the veranda 
steps slowly and heavily, like an old man. 
She went out and stood beside him, lean- 
ing over the veranda rail, as they had 
stood so often in other days, their shoul- 
ders touching. 

“TI suppose we ought to talk things 
over,” said Dick suddenly. ‘‘I under- 
stood from your letter that you were just 
coming to settle things up. Of course I 
understood that you—that you ” He 
broke off and could not say it. 


HEY stood in silence and did not talk 

of anything. The sun went down into 
the river like a large golden penny dropped 
into an opalescent money box. Big, white 
paddy birds came winging up over the 
water on that night of the closing of the 
feast. 

The tide ran past them on the ebb. In 
the village they had taken down those 
gallant lanterns and put them, still alight, 
onto the face of the waters, and the tide 
was bearing them away. Good-by, O 
pretty things, for the Festival of Lanterns 
is over now. Bobbing and dancing, th: y 
sailed away like a line of drifting stars. 

Dick said, “‘Like our dreams, Doll ., 
and all our ideals and fine hopes—tle 
lovely things we were going to do. Time 
floats them all away and leaves us in tlie 
dark.” 

Suddenly his arms were round her, the: e 
on the still veranda, and her cheek wis 
against his. 

“Dolly, Dolly, Dolly!” he said over arid 
over. 

She could not leave him. She saw th::t 
now. Life wasn’t so much what y:u 
wanted to do as what you had to. Like a 
Festival of Lanterns, she thought; you ''t 
your little lights and floated them away, 
hardly knowing what they meant. And 
the tide just took them. 

She groped for words to comfort him 
and could not find any. She said, “Never 
mind, Dickie. They light them again 
every year.” 
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Why take an unknown road — 
when the highway is plainly marked? 


by ¢c 
= 


You know the highway —it will take you 
where you want to go. And that is just as true 
of canned fruits as it is of roads. Det Montez is 
the broad, easy “highway” to quality—its label 
is your “signpost” to canned food satisfaction. 
When you insist on Det Monte you have started 
right. You know, in advance, exactly what you're 
getting —the same dependable goodness and 
natural flavor—in every variety —no matter 
when or where you buy. 





Just be sure you say 


DEL MONTE 








» 


AND HERE’S VARIETY— 
ALMOST WITHOUT END—TO 
MAKE YOUR MEALS MORE 
TEMPTING 


After all, it’s variety that gives your 
menus zest. Good as old favorites are, 
they often lose their welcome. 

Right here is where DEL Monte 
can be of most help in planning your 





daily meals. It identifies not just a few 
fruits but a whole list of other tempt- 
ing foods—ready to serve. 


Just for example, there’s pineapple 
—with all its many possibilities of use. 
Det Monte Canned Pineapple is 
fresh in the truest sense of the word. It 
comes across the sea—not picked 
green and ripened in the holds of ves- 
sels on its way—but with all its full 
sun-ripened flavor sealed within the 
can. Crushed Pineapple alone makes 
a host of tempting dishes—pies, tarts, 
puddings, cakes, etc. Det Monte 
Sliced Pineapple and Pineapple-Diced 
offer other convenient forms of this 
same delicious fruit. 


Det Monte DeLuxe Plums are 
just as useful—just as tempting—and 
probably different from any plums 
you have ever tasted. They’re large 
and juicy—not too tart, not too sweet. 
Try them for breakfast—and you'll 
make a new menu discovery. 

Then, of course, there are many 
other Det Monte Fruits — Royal 
Anne Cherries, Apricots, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Loganberries, etc. One 
of the finest of all is Dex Monre 
Fruits for Salad—a combination of 
many different fruits packed together. 
This product makes easy a delicious 
fruit salad at any season, with a va- 
riety otherwise impossible without 
too much fuss or expense. 


In vegetables, too. Det Monte 
guarantees the same assurance of 
quality you want for your table. 
Det Monte Peas, Asparagus, Corn, 
Spinach, Tomatoes, etc., are all the 
best that Nature produces—packed 
with exactly the same vigilance and 
care for which this label always stands. 





SEND FOR THESE MENU HELPS 


“The Det Monte Fruit Book”’ covers 
the everyday service of Det Monte Can- 
ned Fruits. We also have special recipe 
folderson DEL Monte Spinach, Asparagus, 
Sliced Peaches and Crushed Pineapple. Let 
us send you copies. All are free. Address 
Department 107, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, California. 
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MILDRED MADDOCKS BENTLEY 


Former Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute and 
world-known consultant on 
home economic subjects, tells 
what she learned from corre- 
spondence with enthusiastic 
women—and of her own con- 
firming tests. 


“Y A porns did you ever learn to 
make so many good things with 
Condensed Milk?” asked an 

old friend of mine the other day. 


“From a correspondence course,” I 
laughed. Then, seeing her puzzled ex- 
pression, I explained, ‘‘ Correspondence 
with the best cooking teachers in the 
world—everyday practical housewives 
like yourself.” 

“It was their letters that first piqued 
my curiosity to learn more about Con- 
densed Milk. Of course I’d already dis- 
covered its advantages in coffee. But 
why was it so much better for certain 
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-A thousand good cooks 


taught me these .. 
wonderful uses for. 
condensed milk’ 


= 


cooking than the old method of using 
plain milk and sugar? 

‘‘I went for my answer straight to 
those women who used Condensed Milk 
for cooking. They not only told me 
about the dishes they made with it, but 
actually let me taste some of them. 


‘I asked for the recipes, unblushing- 
ly—hurried back home, ordered some 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
and began experiments at once in my 
own kitchen to discover the secret. 

“It was simply this. Condensed Milk 
is full-cream milk with part of the water 
removed, making it doubly rich. Then 
sugar is blended with the milk—cooked 
with it—so thoroughly that it gives a 
smooth, rich blended consistency to 
your cooking—and to your coffee— 
which you can get in no other way. 

‘Just try the following recipes for the 
dishes illustrated —special favorites with 
my correspondents—and you'll ap- 
preciate what I mean. A thousand good 
cooks taught me these wonderful uses 
for Condensed Milk. 

‘If you’re wondering how to make the 
luscious Spanish Cream and Fudge 


Always the right milk for the right purpose. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand—the finest grade of con- 
densed milk. For coffee and sweetened cooking. 
Famous for infants. Borden’s Other Brands Con- 
densed Milk—less rich, in smaller cans. For 
household use. Borden’s Evaporated Milk—for 
unsweetened cooking. Borden’s Malted Milk— 
a food-beverage, plain or chocolate flavor. 


illustrated here, you can best satisfy 
your curiosity by sending for a copy of 
my book, Milk and its Place in Good 
Cookery. This is more than just a 
recipe book for Condensed Milk dishes. 
It’s a complete ‘encyclopedia’ on Milk. 
You'll find in it a wealth of milk in- 
formation to help you in planning and 
preparing meals—with hundreds of 
tested recipes using all forms of milk. 
Any woman who is interested, may 
secure a free copy of this book by 
writing to the Borden Company, 401 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

“In the meantime order some Eagle 


Brand Condensed Milk—one of the © 


several Borden brands—and treat your 
family to it in coffee and in some of 
these dishes. 


CONDENSED MILK CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING 
2 squares unsweetened ¥% cup Borden’s Con- 
chocolate densed Milk 
1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Break chocolate in small pieces, melt with 
butter over hot water. Blend with con- 
densed milk and flavoring. Beat until 
thick enough to spread between layers and 
on top of cake. 
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RICE PUDDING 


¥% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

% cup seeded raisins 
(may be omitted) 


¥% cup rice 

34 cup Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk 

214 cups water 

Rind of one-half lemon 
thinly sliced 

Wash rice thoroughly, cover with cold 

water, soak one hour, drain. Dilute milk 

with cold water, stirring well to blend. Add 

rice, salt and lemon rind, cook in a double 

boiler until rice is tender and milk nearly 

absorbed. Remove lemon rind, stir in eggs 

and butter. Cook slowly five minutes 

longer. Add raisins, pour into a buttered 

pudding dish, bake in a moderate oven 

twenty minutes. 


CARAMEL PUDDING 
(the famous dessert that makes itself) 


Place unopened can of Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk in a kettle of boiling water 
and simmer for two and a half hours, 
being careful not to let the kettle boil dry. 
Remove can, cool, and chill. Remove top 
of can, cutting along the side of the can— 
not the top—so that the contents may be 
removed whole; place on a serving dish, 
garnish with broken nut meats and 
whipped cream. To serve individually, cut 
in slices, garnish with nut meats and 
whipped cream—or use plain unsweetned 
cream, with or without garnish. 


Mites: Sinchtontin Millay 


EAGLE BRAND 


NDENSED 
MILK. 
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thoughts that crowded my mind, I 
managed to sneak away for a few 
moments in the stage wings of the 
giant auditorium where the cere- 
nony was being held. I stood ina 
little bare alcove glancing over my 
notes. Suddenly a door behind me opened, 
then softly closed. I turned. Facing me 
tood a little white-haired lady in black 
bonnet and gown. Despite the age in her 
face, her eyes were brown and bright. 
Phey looked into mine unblinking. 

“You are Commander Byrd?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, madam.” 

She came a step forward in a sudden 
wistful eagerness. ‘‘And you reached the 
North Pole?” 

‘“There seems to be no doubt of it.” 

Her lips parted as if to speak again. But 
before she could utter a word an abrupt 
change came over her. She gave a quick 
sigh, almost a sob. Her mouth trembled. 
She thrust out one hand as if to touch me. 
Her eyes dimmed and filled. Then she 
cried out: 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’’ Before I could stop 
her she was gone. 

I heard a step behind me. “All right, 
Byrd.” The same irritating whiplash of 
necessity that notoriety brings. ‘“‘The 
President is arriving. You will have to go 
on the stage at once.”’ 

I went on the stage. But the mystery of 
the little lady in black clung to me. I 
espied her in the audience. I managed to 
inquire about her during a lull in the pon- 
derous proceedings of the evening. 

“Poor thing,’’ whispered my informant. 
““She’s had a tough break in life. Lost her 
husband twenty yearsago. Brought 


This Ftero Business 


(Continued from Page 21) 


reached a mountain top and finds a gor- 
geous panorama spread before his eyes. I 
had wanted to throw my hat in the air and 
shout, ‘Gosh, but this is great!” 

Now, in a trice, another man’s mother 
had wiped away my smug acceptance of 
unexpected fame. 

My memory sprang back to Annapolis 
days. I recalled the first time I marched 
down the town street as color bearer. The 
band was playing. As I passed, men un- 
covered, ladies applauded, children waved 
their hands. I was stirred by this show of 
admiration. Pride filled and warmed me. 
I seemed walking on the air. I felt brave, 
superior, triumphant. Then, with a 
thump, came the truth. I blushed right 
out in public. People weren’t saluting and 
cheering me. They were saluting the Stars 
and Stripes which I carried. 

Exactly that was happening now. The 
cheers and the handclaps, the waving hats 
and flags, the music and the speeches, 
weren't really meant for me any more now 
than that boyhood morning in Annapolis 
when I marched at the head of the pro- 
cession holding aloft the flag of my coun- 
try. The banner I carried now wasn’t so 
visible, nor easily painted. It didn’t in its 
symbolism depict the stormy history of a 
people. It never would stir a nation to 
righteous indignation against an invader. 
It couldn’t be nailed to the mast of a 
sinking ship. 


No, my banner was none of these. 

My banner—I was the banner. In 

me and my single success people 

saw success that might have been 

their own. In me mothers saw their 

sons, wives their husbands, sisters 

their brothers. In me men saw what they 

might have done had they had the chance. 
In me youth saw ambition realized. 

In me America for the moment drama- 
tized that superb world-conquering fire 
which is American sp’‘rit. 

For the moment I seemed to have caught 
up the banner of American progress and 
carried it a few steps onward. 

For the moment I appeared to typify to 
them the spirit of America. 

This was my discovery. 

It was great to think that, even for these 
precious moments, I was destined to carry 
the banner aloft! 

Was I proud? Insufferably so. Vain- 
glorious? Never. But humble, grateful. 
There were a half hundred members of 
our expedition who deserved equally with 
me to carry that banner. 


cAn Engineer's Dream 


OW that my eyes were opened I began 

to look about for more manifestations 
of this discovery of mine. I went to the 
Middle West to lecture. In a small town 
off the beaten track I stopped for a one- 
night stand. A leading citizen drove me 
about just before sunset. 

‘We are very proud of our parkways,”’ 
he said. ‘‘They are all built by personal 
contribution. Those who can’t give money 
contribute their services. By the way, 

the engineer of our steam roller 





up two fine boys on what she could 
make herself. Lost both of them 
in the World War. Now she’s all 
alone.”’ 

In a flash of understanding I 
knew something of the answer to 
my question: What is a national 
hero ? 

I was a hero to that sad little 
mother, but not in the way the 
word is usually used. No doubt she 
admired us for having succeeded. 
Probably the story of it all gave 
her daily newspaper a fresh flavor. 
Possibly she speculated over what 
it felt like to fly. But those weren’t 
the things that made her seek me 
out and face me first-hand with her 
tears of gladness. 


cA Living Memory | 


HAT that mother saw in me 

was the living memory of her 
husband and sons. They had been 
brave men. I later learned they 
had been adventurous. They were 
the kind who would have liked to 
have flown to the North Pole. 
They were fine, keen, courageous 
men. And if they were all that to 
the passing acquaintance who re- | 
tailed their virtues to me, what 
demigods must they have been to 
that little white-haired lady of the 
brown eyes and black bonnet. 

To her I was the living flesh she 
30 longed to touch. I, she knew, 
vas son and husband. Wife and 
mother of mine would sit out there 
among a great throng and listen 
while the President of the United 
States extolled my virtues, even as 
she might have sat and listened 
hae Fate been equally generous to 
ner. 

It may sound incredible, but in 
that moment of understanding my 
philosophy of life changed. I had 
been human in my home-coming. 
The thrill of a grand public wel- 
come had well-nigh swept me off 
my feet, though I had felt humble 
and more or less undeserving of 
such recognition. I had had to 
pinch myself every now and then 
to see if it were all true. I had felt 
like a man who had unexpectedly 























Two Back Yards 


By Hazer WretuH WILLIAMS 


HE snow in the back yard next 
to mine 
Lies virgin and serene; 
An undisturbed expanse of white, 
Naught desecrates its sheen. 


But ours is crossed by many paths 
Zigzagged by eager feet. 

A proud fort rears its parapet 
Besiegers to defeat. 


A patch gave up its coverlet 
To make the snow man tall; 
The Christmas tree, still-cherished 
friend, 
Flaunts but one broken ball. . . . 


I used to live in ordered peace 
As the couple do next door; 
But I find more joy in these cluttered 
days 
Than I ever knew before. 


told me the other day he hoped I’d 
introduce him to you when you 
came here.”’ 

“Why not see him now?” I sug- 
gested. The thought of the people 
building their home town’s boule- 
vards by pure community spirit 
touched my imagination. 

We drove to a frame bungalow 
near the edge of the town. Two 
urchins hung on the gates of an 
untidy yard. A tired-looking 
woman with a kindly smile met us 
at the door. Two more urchins 
clung to her skirt. 

“Come right in. Jim’s just back 
| from the factory. He'll be out 
| soon’s he’s changed his shirt.” 

Jim came in wiping his hands. 
He was tall and lean, with the 
pallor of a shut-in life showing 
across his cheeks. His whole face 
lit up when his townsman intro- 
duced me. 

‘Commander Byrd speaks at 

eight,” said my escort. ‘Don’t 
forget.’’ Jim nodded, his eyes fixed 
on my face. His wife must have 
felt the strain of the situation; her 
husband’s sudden inarticulate si- 
| lence. 
She made a few irrelevant re- 
marks, then suddenly turned to 
him: ‘‘ Jim, tell Commander Byrd 
about your invention.” 

Jim flushed. He began to talk, 
haltingly at first, about a scheme 
for vertical flight, a sort of helicop- 
ter. He had asmall workshop out 
in the woodshed. He was building 
a model of his device. 

“You ought to get someone to 
back you,” I told him. “If the 
idea is practicable the right sort of 
epgineering assistance will put it 
through in no time.” 

“But that isn’t it.” Jim put up 
his hands as if to shape the thought 
he could not accurately convey in 
words. 

His wife broke in with, “I told 
him that very thing.” 

Jim’s fingers trembled in their 
groping gesture. He said: “It 
isn’t a question of money. It’s 
somebody to look ahead and see 
what we’re coming to.’” The words 
were tumbling out now. “ All they 
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Slip this on 


Sore, Aching Feet 


Pains vanish in 10 minutes or you pay nothing 


Burning, aching feet and legs—cramps 

in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 

instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the 

ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains, 

spreading of the feet, sagging arches 
—all now quickly ended. 


90% of all foot pains can be stopped in 10 minutes. 
For science attributes the cause to the weakened 
condition of a vital set of muscles. Now an amazing 
device acts instantly to support and strengthen these 
muscles. It’s a strong, superelastic, yet amazingly 
thin band designed and tensioned with scientific 
precision. It’s called the Jung Arch Brace. You 
slip it on. That is all. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance with 
delight—wear tight shoes comfortably. Soon band 
may be discarded. Feet are well to stay. 2,000,000 
now are worn. Specialists are amazed at results, 
urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you, use 


4 coupon below and pay 

H U N G S postman. Send for free 

The*Original™ book on foot and leg 
ARCH BRACES troubles. 

ial FREE if it fails-~---~-- 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 
131 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send 1 pair 0 Wonder Style, $1 and postage, 
O Miracle Style (extra wide for severe cases), 
$1.50 and postage. 0 Send free book. 








POM BIB occas caivhcaes scsiponssaes | a Re PRED 
Address 
PQ: State 
ms ca ce ca cee aos cm came cm! y 
Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto. 
Canadian prices: Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75: 








QUESTION 


How Can I Make More 
Money? 











If you have the will, here’s the way 


ANSWER 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


691 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvama 





Please tell me how, as your 
subscription representative in 
this locality, I can earn up to 
$1.50 or more an hour in my 
spare time. 
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Any Name engraved in 18 Kt. Gold on Genuine 
leather case, containing two pencils and pen. ALL for 


AMER IMPRINTING CO. 








Boxof Six Pencils 40c Boxof Twelve Pencils 65c 
|! Check, Money Order or U S. Postage. AO 


799 BROADWAY NEW YORK al 
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DULL, TIRED HAIR 
defeats all your efforts 
toward beauty 


Hair that is soft, shimmering and manageable is the greatest single asset of beauty 


EGULAR features become beautiful 
—plain features gain loveliness — 
in a frame of soft shimmering hair. 


But dull, lifeless hair spoils the effect 
of the loveliest complexion or the most 
becoming frock. 


And so needlessly! For only a few 
minutes’ regular daily care will give any 
hair healthy vitality and lustre. 


Hair that is too ofly or too dry—indicat- 
ing that the tiny oil glands of the scalp 
do not function properly—and thinning, 
lifeless hair—result from poor scalp cir- 
culation. The hair is starved. No wonder 
it is dull, brittle and hard to manage! 
And that it falls out. 


Dandruff is an actual scalp infection 
—an infection that may lead to serious 
loss of hair and that is in any case un- 


speakably dowdy and ill-groomed. 


This simple treatment invigorates 
circulation, kills dandruff infection 


To overcome these ills and restore your 
hair to soft gleaming vitality, you must 


destroy the dandruff infection and revive 
nourishing circulation. Amoment’s right 
care every night will do this: 


Maire your scalp generously with 

Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then 
with stiffly held fingers move your scalp 
vigorously in every direction to work the 
tonic down to the very hair roots. Do this 
over every inch of the scalp—it makes it 
tingle with new vigor and leaves your 
hair soft, clean and manageable! 


After only a few days of this care you 
will notice your hair’s improvement. It 
gleams with new lights, feels softer, more 
alive and tractable. Dandruff has disap- 
peared and the increased circulation 
through all the tiny veins of the scalp 
nourishes the hair to new strength and 
vigor! Kept up regularly, it makes the 
hair so gloriously healthy that you can 
dare the simplest, most dashing of the 
_ smart coiffures. 


Start now to give your hair this simple nour- 
ishing care. Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine #o- 
day atany drug or department store. Look for his 
signature on each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 
90 Fifth Avenue, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, France. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
Giveo New Beauty to Your Hair 


January, 1925 








think ofis profits. Onemanturned medown 
because he said it wouldn’t pay dividends 
this year. 

“Another said he’d pay me a big lump 
sum if I’d give him what I’d worked out 
so far. They’re both wrong. 

“IT want to move slowly. The Wrights 
did when they started. They could have 
sold out early to an amusement com- 
pany. We wouldn’t have been flying 
today if they had.” 

The wife was angry now. ‘Don’t goon 
like that,” she said sharply. 

But Jim could not be stopped. I didn’t 
want to stop him. He poured out his 
whole story, a lifetime of 
struggle and hard work and 
poverty. Yet he 
would not sacrifice 
his idea for quick 
gain. 

We had to break 
away before he 
finished. As we drove back my friend the 
leading citizen said: ‘‘I have known him 
for years. That is the first time he has ever 
loosened up. You see what it is, of course. 
He thinks you would do the same as he is 
doing if you were in his boots. You have 
helped him just by listening to him.” 

That gave me my second cue to ap- 
preciation of my discovery, and again I 
felt humble and grateful. Listening be- 
came one of the best things I did. What 
a paradox it was too! I had always looked 
on the returned explorer as a sort of travel- 
ing oracle. True, people seemed to like my 
films of the flight and politely followed 
my stock yarn of how we reached the Pole 
and returned. There were speeches of 
introduction beforehand, and handshaking 
afterward. But these were routine. The 
exciting moments I looked forward to 
were where someone got me off in a corner 
and poured his story into my ears. 

These stories were superior to mine. 
Mine was hemmed in by realities like time 
and distance, whereas the others were usu- 
ally bounded only by the elastic horizon 
of human imagination. 

It would take a dozen thick volumes to 
record all my experiences that confirm 
that first flash of understanding I had in 
Washington. My mail alone in the months 
since my return contains a_ thousand 
stories of human happiness, hope and 
heartbreak. 

“Why don’t you get out a form letter 
thanking these people who write you?”’ 
suggested an efficient friend of mine. 

Coincidence played into my hands. I 
handed him a letter I had just opened. 
“Read that and you will understand.”’ 


He read aloud: 

Dear Captain Byrd: You never heard of 
me, and will probably never see me. I keep 
house for my two brothers. Our mother and 
father are dead. It may sound silly to t 
you such things, but all last winter we we: 
very unhappy. One of my brothers lost h 
job. The other had an abscess on his bac 
and couldn’t work for several months. Then 
we began reading about your plans and late: 
about your fine trip to the North Pol 
Pretty soon we all began to buck up and noy 
things are going fine. I think you helped. 


My friend tossed the letter back. 
“Sounds like a testimonial for a pateni 
medicine,” he said skeptically. 

“Tt might,” said I, “if there were 
only one. But there are hundreds 
Many talk like that 
when I meet them.’ 
“Well, you’re ana 
tional hero, aren't 
you? Isn’t that what 
does it?” 

I looked him in the eye. “I’m really 
only carrying the banner for a little while,” 
said I. 

He looked at me as if I had suddenly 
lost my mind. ‘‘The what?” 

A tumult in the street below our win 
dow put an end to our talk. We looked 
out. I knew what was happening. 

In the sunshine a thousand flags twin 
kled. Black. ribbons of humanity lined 
the avenue. At every upper window were 
crowding faces. Extra traffic men pranced 
to and fro. Long gay streamers of con 
fetti floated down from the skyscrapers. 
A band flashed into view. The quick 
march it played was the music of victory. 
Uniformed ranks swung rhythmically be 
hind the band. Then came an endless 
column of automobiles. 

In the leading car, framed with flowers, 
stood a sturdy youthful figure, arms out 
stretched to the cheering multitude. It 
was Gertrude Ederle. 

I did not need to be told there were 
tears on many cheeks; that the hearts ol 
thousands were beating as if to burst; that 
a mad enthusiasm swept abreast that 
youthful figure in the leading car. 

I leaned far out. I wanted to shout a 
message, to deliver something I had been 
holding. 

I wanted to shout: ‘Here is the 
banner!’’ and cast that invisible precious 
something into the outstretched hands o! 
the girl in the leading car. 

But I did not need to. The lusty throats 
of ten thousand Americans were shouting 
my message. And the banner was already 
in the hands of its next fortunate bearer. 

That’s what this hero business means. 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULAE FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. (New edition.) Price, 
50 cents. 


JOURNAL HousEs. (New edition.) Pricc, 50 
cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMES. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 


How TO Buy Your HoME. Price, 15 cents. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE HOUSE. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEW BASKETS. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


Price, 5 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga 
zine, containing all the latest America 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one 
process method of smocking, and show 
forty designs, with many delightful sug 
gestions for their application. Price, 2: 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 

CENTS 
Dresses . et ee eae eee OS 
Me ce ete ee rigs Maw, 45 
MMMEOIN i cote, ee ge peed 40 
Blouses and Skirts. ... . . 2 "80; 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). . 35 
Chidrén eee! REN 35 
Children’s Clothes . . . < Bae 630 
Lingerie. ces tthe, LE DINE tae 30 
2S CE Ae ae eee aie tt 2S sup 
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Fragrant—healing—it gives your hands an apple-blossom whiteness 


sine sin const e 




















In spite of housework—you can 
have beautiful hands, lovely to 
look at and touch 


SHZLVERY ° ° FRAGRANT 


: ontains two of the most 
healing skin restoratives known 


With this wonderful new preparation you can heep your 


hands soft and smooth in spite of housework 


pe smooth, graceful, charming hands 
-women everywhere are learning that 
today youcan have them in spite of housework. 


\ new preparation— medicinally correct— 
absolutely overcomes the chapping, drying 
etiect that housework has on the skin. 


_ This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
fragrant, silvery liquid containing benzoin and 
almond, two of the most healing skin restora- 
tives known. 


_ Benzoin has been used in medicine from time 
immemorial because of its wonderful effect in 
healing the skin and stimulating skin repair. 
Almond softens and whitens. In Jergens 


Lotion benzoin and almond are combined with 
other healing ingredients, in a formula that 
gives instant relief to a dry or irritated skin. 


Roughness, inflammation, chapping, are healed by 
a few applications of Jergens Lotion. It leaves no dis- 
agreeable stickiness—your skin absorbs it instantly. 

Every time you have had your hands in water—use 
Jergens Lotion, and all your difficulties about keeping 
your hands in good condition will disappear. No matter 
how much you use your hands during the day—they 
will stay always smooth, white, silky-soft—lovely to 
look at and touch. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! 
Keep one on the bathroom shelf, to use for your face— 
keep another above the kitchen sink, for convenience 
when you are using your hands for housework. 


JERGENS LOTION 





STEICHEN 





Whenever you have had your hands 
in water—use Fergens Lotion, to 
keep a smooth, soft skin 


Perfect ... for a delicate skin 


Before you go out.into the wind and cold, and again, as soon 
as you come in, take a bit of absorbent cotton or a soft 
handkerchief, moisten thoroughly with Jergens Lotion, and 
with this sponge your face and neck thoroughly. The pure, 
fragrant liquid will cleanse your skin of every particle of 
irritating dust, and will overcome roughness or chapping in 
a few applications. 


for a child's tender skin 


Jergens Lotion is wonderful for a child’s chapped hands and 
cheeks—so healing that it gives instant relief—so simple to 
apply that a child of five can learn to use it at need, 


as a base for powder 


Apply Jergens Lotion to your skin before powdering. It is 
instantly absorbed, leaving no shine or trace of stickiness. It 
does not clog the pores, yet it holds the powder perfectly. 


No W 





the large-size trial bottle 
. Send for it today! 


Tue ANDREW JerGENs Co., 3001 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new large-size trial bottle 
of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, ‘‘ Your Skin and its Care.” 


Name 3 SS Bo a 
ee ee Le a Sere ae Oe ee ee eRe mer SE 
Ca Saat ESE Ee, "7 Dash e 


In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
3001 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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in all its sartorial splendor, made each side 
of the room look like an opened jewel casket 
filled to overflowing. When the guests 
were in their places and the singers were 
on the stage—one of the least charming 
features of singing at these concerts was the fact that one 
must take one’s place on the stage before the arrival of royalty 
and remain there until the end of the concert—the royal pro- 
cession entered through the door at the right of the stage. 
It was headed by the White Wands, carrying slender, peeled 
willow wands and walking backward so that they would 
always face their prince and princess, who fol- 
lowed. Imagine the practice it must have 
taken to enable those chamberlains to walk 
the length of that room with so much grace, 
and backward. 

There was no applause after we sang, as eti- 
quette forbade it; but the dear Prince had 
so much courtesy of the heart that he could 
never resist making the gesture of applause. 

At the conclusion of this season in London 
it was considered inadvisable for me to take 
the trip to Italy. Therefore Julian went to 
Vallombrosa alone to see his mother, while 
I remained in Paris to prepare for the coming 
season at the Metropolitan. 


F THE many problems that confronted 

me during my career not the least was to 
find some way to get through the day that I 
was to sing to the best advantage. I tried 
everything, experimented with every kind of 
diet and relaxation, and at last adopted the 
suggestion of Zélie de Lussan, of having one 
simple meal in the day and avoiding all 
thought of the imminent performance in so 
far as I could. This meal I had at one o’clock, 
after which I sat about quietly for an hour or 
so and then took a two-hour rest. Profiting 
by Napoleon’s example, I had learned such 
control of my mind and nerves that I could 
instantly lapse into a state of complete un- 
consciousness that endured the whole of these 
two hours. 

Another of my operatic problems was to 
overcome my consciousness of my audience. 
It was no easy task. The struggle became so 
great that at last I was obliged to imagine 
that the stage had four walls and that the 
music drama was an actuality and not a 
“counterfeit presentment”’ in order to do my- 
self justice, unhindered by the consciousness of 
being observed. 

About six weeks before the next American 
season, I discovered that I was making too 
much effort for too little vocal result, was using 
unnecessary muscles and had certain difficul- 
ties of vocal emission, and, as I did not wish 
to wait until the public had found it out, too, I 
began to look about me for a means by which 
I might correct these faults. I found this means, by a most 
lucky chance, in the person of that great voice tuner, Madame 
de Picciotti, who is not to be confounded with her daughter- 
in-law, the pianist, who later became a vocal teacher. 

She told me that I used unnecessary effort in singing my 
middle notes, an effort which shortened my voice at both 
ends. She taught me to overcome this and gain security of 
vocal emission by concentrating on the vibratory sensation 
of the voice in the throat and head instead of on the way it 
sounded. Although I was unable to hear two or three notes 
in my voice by this method, I had such faith in her that I 
obeyed her implicitly. 

At the end of two weeks I found I had endless breath in 
singing and my tone had a warmth of quality that it had 
never possessed before. With the succeeding weeks my voice 
grew in security, ease and depth, and when I left Madame de 
Picciotti, it was capable of effects of color and accent hitherto 
dangerous or impossible, and of undertaking the heavier 
roles which I was to add later to my repertoire. Further- 
more, this simplifying of my vocal method enabled me at last 
to forget my voice and devote myself to my interpretations. 


Y GREAT desire had always been to create the com- 

plete illusion; to make my audience forget me and 
think only of the character I was portraying. To do this I 
went down into my soul for that part of it that might have 
belonged to the character to be represented; and that bit of 
my entity I dedicated from that time forth to that particular 
role. Therefore it can well be said that the réles I played were 
a part of me. This is the reason, too, why I was never able 
to experiment with my interpretations. As I first conceived 
them, so they remained, at least basically, until the end. 

I was told that I was considered cold in such réles as Elsa 
in Lohengrin, but, as I have pointed out, it would have been 
impossible for me to modify my interpretation even had I so 
desired; for I had conceived Elsa as a medieval princess, 
sheltered, mentally undeveloped—as any student of history 


eyome Memories and Reflections 


(Continued from Page 25) 


knows medieval princesses were—gentle, dreamy, impres- 
sionable, poetic, overwhelmed with grief at the loss of her 
brother and an easy prey for the bullying, militant Ortrud. 
Such negativeness was the only possible excuse for the lack of 
loyalty and honor she displayed when she asked Lohengrin 
the forbidden question. Then, too, there must be a contrast 


EMMA EAMES AS SIEGLINDE 
ABOVE—VALLOMBROSA ESTATE 


between her character and that of Ortrud. If Elsa and 
Ortrud are equally passionate and explosive, the scene before 
the church in the second act degenerates into nothing more or 
less than a fishwives’ quarrel. I always gave this scene a note 
of shocked surprise and indignation, and I am very glad to 
say that there were many in my audiences at that time who 
understood and appreciated my interpretation of Elsa. 
Another réle of mine about which the realists were inclined 
to quarrel was that of Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust. Now, 
Gounod’s Marguerite was not the bold peasant of Goethe’s 
great poem, but a figure of his own, fashioned with the aid of 
Kaulbach’s illustration. The story is a sordid one unless 
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idealized, and I preferred to see Marguerite 
as chaste, truly innocent and therefore yp. 
suspecting, and after that first famous 
meeting foreseeing no evil. The school of 
realism destroys all the meaning of such 
operas, and in nine cases out of ten the realistic actress js 
not the reflecting or intelligent artist, but a hoodlum who 
prefers to portray her own unbridled self. 

Jean de Reszke, with whom I sang Marguerite and Elsa 
as well as Juliette, was, fortunately for me, a true poet and 
a romantic, and our interpretations did not jar on each 
other. Another great artist among the men 
to whom I must give my homage was Pol 
Plancgon. Plancon was a singer of elegance. 
taste, grace and perfection of diction as well as 
a great actor. And the evenings when both he 
and Jean were in the cast with me were little 
short of heaven. I was always a little in love 
with Jean, anyway, when we were singing to- 
gether. 


HERE was a fable that went the rounds 

during those years I sang with Jean to the 
effect that Julian was terrifically jealous of 
him. People used to watch Julian at my 
performances and fancied they discovered 
many evidences of his feeling in the matter, 
The truth of the whole business was that 
Julian, passionately interested in my career, 
and keenly aware of my nervousness over 
each public appearance, clenched his hands 
from anxiety and not jealousy. 

To be a successful opera singer one must 
have both the instinct for singing and the 
instinct for the theatrical. I inclined more 
toward the dramatic than the vocal, and my 
histrionic gift taught me how to convince my 
audience with very few, but very significant 
gestures. I always felt that it was better to 
stand perfectly still than to make any move- 
ment that might blur the meaning. And | 
found that, although the public will often rise 
to the elemental and the melodramatic, it will 
always respond to the fine and sincere. 

Experience was my teacher. Finish and 
versatility are not born of youth. These 
fruits of a many-faceted imagination, which 
enable one to do the thing not native to one’s 
nature, come only with artistic maturity. | 
was always an ardent advocate of that 
method of study that made those great Italian 
actors, Ristori, Salvini and Rossi, celebrated. 
In their day when an actor evinced a decided 
talent for tragedy he was obliged first to be- 
come a convincing comedian; if he showed a 
flair for comedy he was made to study until 
he could bring tears of horror in tragedy. 
That was not the time, as now, when a role was 
fitted to an artist as ifit wereadress. Oh, this 
modern type system that demands only a few 

tricks, a personality and self-confidence! There was nothing 
of it in that early Italian method. In that, one had to be 
master of one’s technic. 

My career imposed many restrictions upon me. For in- 
stance, I never dared read a newspaper. Having an emo- 
tional nature that was ready to respond to and dramatize 
any suggestion, I became horribly agitated upon reading of 
murders, suicides, robberies and sordid political juggling, 
and had to abandon my daily paper altogether. 


HEN, during an opera or concert season I never could go 

to parties, and I never dared to lunch or dine out or g» to 
the theater, even informally with close friends, the evening 
preceding the performance. As I averaged ten performances 
amonth, during the early part of my career—in the laiter 
years I sang less frequently, but my health was such then that 
I had only strength for my work—and, as my opera seasons in 
America and London absorbed the greater part of the year, 
it can readily be seen that my work possessed me body ::nd 
soul. It left me time for neither féte nor casual amusement 
nor even long hours with my intimate friends. Fortunaiely 
I loved it. 

During the season of 1893-94 I added, as I have suid, 
Micaéla in Carmen to my repertoire in order that Maurice 
Grau might have his all-star cast complete. This cast was 
composed of Calvé as Carmen, probably the greatest Car- 
men that ever has been or ever will be, Jean de Reszke as 
Don José, myself as Micaéla and Plangon as Escamillo. 
Plancon sang the famous toreador réle in a beard—perish 
the thought !—but sang it so incomparably that he could 
have worn anything and been forgiven. 

It would not be amiss, perhaps, while chronicling these 
first years of my success in the famous rdéle of the Countess 
in the Nozze di Figaro, to mention the costumes that were 
made for me for that opera by Jean Philippe Worth. 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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(Cake mixture) 4% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 eggs, 
2 cups pastry flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, 14 cup milk. Cream butter and 
sugar well, add eggs beaten, then milk, last flour 
sifted with baking powder. Bake in moderate 
oven about 15 minutes. This makes 2 thick or 
3 thin layers. 
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VANITY FAIR COCONUT CUSTARD 
PIE: ( Filling) 2 cups milk, % cup sugar, 4% cup 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 
3 eggs, % teaspoon vanilla, a pinch of salt. 
Beat eggs, add sugar, coconut, milk. Pour 
mixture into pastry shell and bake % hour. 


Th. expert judges of good eating in 
New York who know just where to find 
the best of everything are telling of a new 
find—‘“‘a place, my dear, where you can get 
real coconut cake, covered all over with fresh 
coconut—and pies and ambrosias suchas you’ve 
rarely seen north of Mason and Dixon’s Line.” 


The Vanity Fair Tea Room is the place—just 





























Miss JEAN Carson 
manager of the Vanity Fair Tea Room says: 


“ All I know about cooking I learned in my home 
in South Carolina from our old Aunt Caroline. 
Yhe used only freshly grated coconut for her fa- 
mous cakes and pies—and I always felt that I had 
to also until I found this fresh-canned coconut.” 


Walter’s Famous Coconut Cream Cake 


“Why the 


COCONUT 


CAKES and PIES 


of a smart New York Tea Room have brought 


fame to its Southern girl manager 


off Fifth Avenue in the fashionable shopping 
district. Its manager—Miss Jean Carson— 
comes from South Carolina, and she brought 
North with her that special knack with coco- 
nut dishes that all Southerners seem to have. 


Furthermore, its chef, Walter Mack, got his 
earliest cooking lessons from a grandmother, 
who was the most famous cook of Washington, 
North Carolina. 


“The secret of our special success with coco- 
nut dishes,” Miss Carson explains, “‘is simply 
that we use fresh coconut, as most Southern 
cooks do. Not out of the shell though, but out 
of a can, Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 


Style. 


““This fresh-canned coconut isn’t a bit like 
dried coconut. It is as tender, moist and full 
of flavor as fresh coconut just from the shell. 


“Coconut dishes made withit have the same 
delicious taste of fresh coconut, and really 
look better because it is so much more attrac- 
tively shredded than home-grated coconut. 


“This is the reason that people are so crazy 
about our coconut dishes. With this coconut 
anybody can have just the 
same success.” 


Order Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style, 






Southern Style 


(Icing) Cook 2 cups sugar and % cup water until 
it threads and beat whites of 3 eggs until very 
light. Pour sugar over egg whites slowly and beat 
until creamy. Add 4 teaspoon rose extract or 
vanilla if preferred. Spread over cake. Sprinkle 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 
thickly between layers and over top and sides. 
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AMBROSIA — CAROLINA STYLE: 
Alternate layers of thinly sliced orange 
and Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 
Style. Sprinkle coconut lightly over top and 
garnish with maraschino cherries. Sliced 
bananas, pineapple or any other fresh 
fruit in season may be added as desired. 


from your grocer today, and with your own 
favorite recipes, or with the recipes in the 
Baker Recipe Book, make cakes, pies and 
desserts as delicious as any made by the best 
Southern cooks. These new coconut dishes 
will becomethe most popular ofall yourdesserts. 





The old familiar kind, too 





HE old-fashioned shredded kind, sugar-cured, made 
from the meat of the same fine coconut as Southern- 
Style. Baker’s Old-Fashioned Shred Coconut is more 
daintily and finely cut, more carefully prepared than 
any dry shredded coconut you have used before, and 


packed in a double-wrapped stay-fresh package. 





Trial Can and Free Recipe Book:—Our new recipe 
book, illustrated in colors, will be sent free on request. If you 
cannot get Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, at your 
grocer’s, we will send a trial (half size) can and new recipe book, 
illustrated in color, for ten cents (stamps or coin) to cover cost 


of packing and mailing. ADDRESS: Dept. A-1, Franklin 


Baker Company, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Please write name and address plainly 


COCONUT 
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Keep his little body safe 


from pins and buttons 


NX Vanta Twistless 
Tape 


Note—Vanta Twistless Tape, 
patented, is different from 
any other tape. It will not * 
kink, twist, curl or ravel. If 
tape had not been improved 
this way, this method of 
dressing baby would not have 


H pe been practical. 
buns a - 


S000 poctos 
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Vanta Vest No. 600 


Silk, wool and cotton. Sizes 1 
to 6. The shirt without a fault. 
Double over the chest and abdo- 
men, where constant protection 
is needed. Will not gape at the 
neck or “work up.’’ Fastenings 
are of Vanta Twistless Tape. En- 
dorsed by physicians everywhere. 
Take advantage now of this spe- 
cial offer at your store. 








Dress baby this new human way— the 
way more than 20,000 doctors recommend 


Vanta ‘‘K’’ Band—the 
perfect summer garment 


Doctors and nurses agree that 
babies should not wear wool over 


Kicking and wriggling and bouncing—he’s never 


made only of the finest materials, Guaranteed 
still fora minute. Safety pins and buttons, mother, 


Vanta Knit Knitie not to shrink. 





Cannot bind under arms 


The ideal sleeping garment. Closes at 
the bottom like a bag, keeps feet and 
hands covered, prevents thumb-sucking 
and infection of the eyes, often caused 
by rubbing with the tiny fists. Note the 
roominess that permits Baby to stretch 
and kick to his heart’s content. 


Vanta Baby Bess Hose 


The invention of a mother of seven chil- 
dren. The upper part of ordinary infant’s 
hose is only useful for fastening them. 
The back part bunches up uncomfort- 
ably, causing chafing, when wet. So this 
observant mother took her scissors and 
cut away the back part, leaving a long 
tab in front, as shown above. “Baby Bess 
Hose”’ come in mercerized cotton, cash- 
mere and silk and wool. Sizes from birth 
to two years. : 


ant 


Baby Garments 


simply will not stand the strain. And an unfast- 
ened pin or a loosened button—how it can tor- 
ment his tender flesh! 


So often that is why baby cries when it seems to 
be colic or temper. And it may be dangerous, too. 
The slightest pin prick may cause infection. And 
you know baby will put “everything” in his mouth. 


Pins and buttons done away with 


Now there’s a new safe way to dress baby—with- 
out a single pin or button the first two years. Not 
even in diapers. It’s the Vanta way. So easy for 
you, too. You can dress baby without ever hav- 
ing to turn him over. 


Instead of pins and buttons, Vanta garments all 
fasten with cute little bows of twistless tape (pat- 
ented). The seams are all flat and outside where 
they cannot chafe or bind. Instantiy adjustable— 
each little garment fits as baby himself would have 
it fit. No broken buttons or loose pins to worry 
you, mother. He can wriggle and roll to his heart’s 
content—in perfect comfort and safety. 


Doctors and nurses endorse 


More than 20,000 doctors and nurses, and count- 
less mothers recommend Vanta garments. They’re 


FREE OFFER 


Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern and Baby’s Outfit 
Book—No cost to you whatever. Our free gift 
to mothers. Just use the coupon to write. We 
will mail postpaid in plain package to any address 


in the U. S. or Canada. 
Pattern and instruc- 


tions for making Vanta 
Pinless Diapers. 


© 1926 E. S. Co. 


Baby’s Outfit— 
56-p. book illus- 
trated in colors. 


And Vanta garments are all sterilized twice in the 
making. So they come to you, mother, antisep- 
tically clean. 


Practically all stores now carry Vanta garments. 
You'll find them in the Infant’s Department. If 
you should have any difficulty, just write us, and 
we will send you the name of an authorized Vanta 
dealer near you. Write or use the handy coupon 
today, while our special offer holds. 


For children over two years we make a complete 
line of buttoned garments. 


Changing the quality or weight of baby garments 


ff 


is always dangerous. It may result in colds, and “=. 


colds start most of baby’s serious ills. For this 
reason all the different Vanta fabrics are numbered 
on the trade mark. So if you start baby out with 
Vanta fabric number three, for example, be sure 
to keep the same fabric straight through. Earnshaw 
Sales Co., Inc., Dept. 11, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. J. R. Moodie & Sons, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canadian Manufacturers of 
Vanta Merchandise. 


fit.”’ Mail coupon today. 





the chest and back in warm 
weather, yet they need that‘ ‘touch 
of wool’’ over the abdomen. The 
Vanta ‘*K”’ Band meets this need, 
the upper part being of lisle or 
silk and the part covering thc 
abdomen is of fine wool and lisle. 
The two materials are joined in 
the knitting without a seam. 


Vanta Abdominal 


Binders 


No pins—no sewing. Hold the 
navel dressing in place perfectly. 
A knit fabric, sufficiently elastic 
to permit the little “‘tummy” to 
expand after feeding. Fastens on 
the side with three dainty bows 
of Vanta Twistless Tape. 


WRITE OR SEND THIS COUPON 


EARNSHAW SALES CO., Inc., Dept. 11, 
325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send , 
me in plain envelope your free gift to mothers—Pattern for % 
making Pinless and Buttonless Diaper—also enough twist- 
less tape for the fastenings. Also, your book, *‘Baby’s Out- 
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When I had first gone to the great 
\Vorth establishment I had asked, natu- 
ally, to see the original Worth, the famous 
outurier to Empress Eugénie and her 

ourt, and he had turned me over to his 
on, Jean Philippe. I found Jean Philippe 
to be the type that could have been a great 
artist in any métier he might have chosen. 
}1e had, and has, a perfect sense of bal- 
ance, color and line. Prior to the Countess 
costumes he had made only one simple 
but very beautiful evening dress for me; 
but in the Nozze di Figaro his art had full 
play and the result was epoch making. 
When I first appeared in them it was said 
ihat I looked as though I had just stepped 
out of a Vandyke painting. 

He also designed my Marguerite cos- 
tumes. Before we decided upon the style 
of the latter we made a profound study of 
a book containing reproductions of Al- 
brecht Diirer’s engravings and chose the 
ones we considered best suited to 
me. Sargent rewarded this 
labor by declaring Worth’s 
Marguerite costumes to be 
the only perfect ones he 
had ever seen worn by 
Gounod’s heroine. And 
incidentally, Monsieur 
Worth never ceased to 
declare himself grate- 
ful to me for my having 
permitted him to dress 
Marguerite in black and 
white instead of the usual 
grande dame robe of trailing 
chiffon then the tradition. 

Following the season of 1893-94 
in America, I again sang in_London, appear- 
ing in the new r6éles which that strenuous 
year at the Metropolitan had added to my 
repertoire. It was in this London season 
that I had the pleasure of singing with 
Sembrich in the Nozze di Figaro for the 
first of the myriad of times we were to ap- 
pear in that opera together. 


HAD heard Sembrich first in 1884 or ’85 

in Boston, and she had seemed, as had 
Patti, another of those bright, beautiful 
stars beyond the range of any ambition of 
mine. Her voice was of the purest, most 
crystalline and limpid quality and pos- 
sessed of that musical distinction which 
was typical of her entire career. She was, 
and still is, a very great artist and a most 
charming woman. 

In spite of an illness in the fall of 1895, 
however, the winter of 1895-96 was very 
far from being dismal. We knew the 
charming Lord and Lady Dufferin in- 
timately, as well as many members of the 
British Embassy; and as I was not so ill 
that I could not see my friends, a number 
of very delightful parties helped me 
through the tedium of an idle season. 

The winter of 1896-97 is shrouded in 
my memory in terrible emotion. For in it 
I had a great hope and a great disappoint- 
ment. In February it was decided that I 
must undergo an operation, a most dan- 
gerous one, and one to which I should 
never have submitted had I been told the 
risk and the probable outcome. So long 
as I chanced dying with the operation as 
well as without one, I should have pre- 
ferred to let Nature take her course. How- 
ever, others took the matter into their own 
hands and —— Perhaps, after all, it was 
late. 


¥T WAS during this terrible time that 

Miss Fanny Fetridge, my inseparable 
companion through all the latter part of 
my career, began her many years of loving 
care of me. 

Exactly three months after the opera- 
uon in which I was to lose my last hope 
of motherhood—a much greater shock to 
my nerves than it would have been in 
this modern day of advanced surgery and 
anesthetics—I was singing in London. It 
was the Diamond Jubilee year, and not to 
be missed if it were humanly possible for me 
to profit by it. A detail of my participa- 
on in this memorable celebration of the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign was 








the presentation to ne by the Prince of 
Wales of two seats in his stand at Buck- 
ingham Palace from which we might view 
the Jubilee Procession. I accepted them, 
of course, but preferring to occupy Sir 
William and Lady Vernon’s stand at 
Whitehall at their cordial invitation, where 
Miss Fetridge and Julian and I would 
have an opportunity to rest and lunch in 
the intervals of waiting, I promptly gave 
the Buckingham Palace tickets to two 
guests of mine. It did not occur to me 
until afterward what an abominably im- 
proper thing I had done. 


HEN I speak of the Prince of Wales 

in this history I am always referring 
to the one who afterward was King 
Edward VII, the only Prince of Wales 
with whom I was acquainted. 

When that London season, during which 
we occupied the house of the Duchesse de 
Bassano, which overlooked Kensington 
Gardens and Bayswater end of the Ser- 

pentine, was completed, Queen 
Victoria commanded me to sing 
for her at Osborne. Tosti, of 
the famous Good-bye, was 
my accompanist. 

The Queen was most 
charming to me, and at 
the end of the concert 
I found that the face 
which had such a stern 
and almost surly ex- 

pression in repose was 

completely transformed 
by her smile. She con- 
ferred the Jubilee medal 
upon me, which, according to 
report, was distributed by bucket- 
fuls to men, but given to very few women. 
Immediately after my singing for the 
Queen I went to Paris and had just time 
to get ready for my second visit—and the 
first with Julian—to Bayreuth. 

The previous winter, the one spent in 
Paris, I had begun the study of Wagner’s 
operas, chiefly Die Walkiire, with the 
principal répétiteur of Bayreuth, and Frau 
Cosima’s right-hand man. Anton Seidl had 
begged me to do this, saying that the rdle 
of Sieglinde in Die Walkiire was the bridge 
between such parts as Eva and Elizabeth 
and the heavier Wagnerian roles. 

It might be interesting to note here that 
I studied Sieglinde two years before I con- 
sidered I had sufficient command of the 
role to trust myself to sing it. The char- 
acter and the music affected me so much 
that I could not sing certain phrases with- 
out choking, and I knew that until I could 
conquer this I could never reach or con- 
vince my audience. This vivid impression 
of, and emotional sympathy with, the 
character to be sung always came to me 
with the first reading of the words and 
music of any opera and formed the basis 
of any future interpretation. But having 
registered this keynote of the character, 
I had to rise above sympathetic emotion— 
I am giving away here the two steps that 
are the real secret of building any success- 
ful operatic interpretation—and become 
a cool, calm, clear medium through which 
the soul of the character being sung might 
flow out to my hearers. 


EFORE I reached Bayreuth that sum- 
mer I heard that Jean de Reszke had 
been offered the insult of his career by re- 
ceiving a message from Frau Wagner upon 
his arrival in Bayreuth to the effect that 
she would be delighted to give him a hear- 
ing, or audition, any morning at the thea- 
ter! This, to the prince of tenors, perhaps 
the greatest and best known of his period! 
I made up my mind when I heard of 
this that I would not put up with any such 
nonsense from the self-glorified Cosima— 
having just gone through two terrific sea- 
sons in America and London and a dan- 
gerous operation, I was in no mood to cater 
to anybody—and therefore when Frau 
Cosima sent me word by Anton Seidl that 
she was very anxious to meet me and 
would be glad to see me any morning, I 
promptly replied that, as I had been ill, 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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10 tests 


prove the BORAX way 
more efficient for home 





EN rigid tests of the merits of 

Borax were recently made by 

the Priscilla Proving Plant at 
Newton Centre, Mass. Ten assort- 
ments of various kinds of soiled 
clothes—a variety ranging from un- 
derwear and colored working clothes 
to scrim curtains and delicate lace— 
were washed with Twenty Mule 
Team Borax added to the water. 
Identical assortments of clothes were 
then washed under exactly the same 
conditions without Borax. 


In every single case the Priscilla 
staff pronounced the clothes cleaner, 
whiter and more satisfactorily 
washed when Twenty Mule Team 
Borax was used in the water. The 
suds were more plentiful and more 
lasting . . . linens were white . 
colored clothes spotless . . . curtains 


laundry work 














Three to five times the 
suds when Borax is used 


. . . blankets soft 
silk bindings bright. 

You may well ask, ““Why these 
amazing results?” Itissimple. Borax 
softens water and permits the soap to 
suds freely. And plentiful suds are 
necessary in the washing process to 
hold the dirt particles in suspension 
and insure thorough cleansing. By 
actual test seven well known brands of 
soap —chips, flakes and bar—produced 
3 to 5 times more suds when used with 
Borax. The merit of this product has 
been proved. 

Fill in the coupon below and let 
us send you the complete report of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant’s tests. 
You will be convinced. Use Borax 
freely. It is on sale at grocery, drug 
and department stores. 

* * * 


beautifully clean 
and clear... 


We also make Twenty Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips—a ready combination of soap and 
Borax. We commend them to you as a highly 
satisfactory product. If your grocer doesn’t 
carry them write to us. 
















Jmtonks 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your pam- 
phlet, ““Better Laundry Work With Borax’, 
describing in detail the tests made by the 
Priscilla Proving Plant. L—1-27 


.¢£ . 
JING PF 
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REO FLYING CLOUD 
Tailored, within and without, 
in the Continental Manner 


the kind of car a woman wants to own 


Comfort! Rides smoothly 
at all speeds. Flying Cloud 
cradle springs with four hy- 
draulic shock absorbers, Finger 
Tip Steering, Feather Touch 
Shifting, wheels dynamically 
balanced, front seats adjusta- 
ble to leg length of individual. 


Beauty! Bodies, in the Conti- 
nental manner, designed exclu- 
sively for the Reo Flying Cloud. 
Colors: Shoalwater Blue and 
others. Cellini pattern interior 
fittings, new upholstery mode. 


Safety! Velvet Stop four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes, equally 
positive in fair weather, rain, 
mud or snow, braking equally 


AILING into port for the first time at the New York Automo- 
bile Show, January 8th, shown simultaneously by Reo dealers, is 
the entirely new Reo Flying Cloud. 


So beautiful, so graceful, so swift yet sturdy that Reo searched land 
and air and sea for a name befitting its new model. Inevitably that 
search led to the most beautiful means of travel the world has ever 
known, the American clipper ship. 


And of all the clipper ships that ruled the seven seas, the FLYING 
CLOUD is most famous by right of repeated phenomenal perform- 
ance. Wherefore, as a sign and symbol of the finest, fastest models 
of America’s Longest, Lasting car, Reo has chosen the name and 


image of the FLYING CLouD. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


on each wheel, exclusive on the 
Reo Flying Cloud during 1927. 
Front and rear bumpers. 


Speed! Like a senna cloud 


before a hurricane. 


NO OTF HER AMERICAN CAR 


LAS’ 


S 


LANSING, 


AS 


MICHIGAN 


Power! 40% increase in pow- 
er, vibrationless, seven-bearing 
crankshaft plus improved tor- 
sion vibration absorber, motor 
full rubber-floated. 


LONG AS. BE ©. 


Long Life! Flying Clouds, 
after running 100,000 miles, 
have in every part set a new 
standard of durability for Am- 
erica’s Longest Lasting Car. 


And! Oil filter, air cleaner, 
thermostatic heat control, gaso- 
line gauge on the instrument 
board, single-piece windshield 
opening outward, automatic 
windshield cleaner, double fila- 
ment lights, vanity case, smok- 
ing set, integral sun visor, cowl 
ventilator and lights, rear traffic 
signal, transmission lock, park- 
ing brake, single disc clutch, 
genuine balloon tires, tire lock 
and other features. 
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(Continued from Page 119) 


I was not allowed to go out in the morning. 
it ended by my sending her word that I 
was willing to pay my respects to her any 
ifternoon. 

Upon the receipt of this last message 
she immediately told me, through the long- 
suffering Herr Seidl, that she would be 
delighted to receive me at Wahnfried on 
the following afternoon at four o’clock. 

When I arrived at Wahnfried with 
Julian and Mr. Seidl, who I had insisted 
should accompany me, Frau Wagner took 
me immediately into a little music salon, 
as if there would be no question about my 
singing for her. Then she asked me what 
I would sing. And, remembering the 
hideous feud that had always existed be- 
tween Schumann and Wagner, some imp 
prompted me to answer, “‘Schumann’s 
Widmung.”’ 

Whereupon Frau Wagner assumed the 
most bewildered air and, turning to Seidl, 
said: “Schumann? Schumann? Have 
you any works of Schumann?”’ 

Seidl, utterly delighted, gravely an- 
swered, “No.” 

And Frau Cosima turned to me and 
asked, ‘‘Perhaps you know some thing of 
the master that you could sing for me?”’ 

I replied: ‘‘I’ll be glad to sing anything 
that you may choose, Frau Wagner.”’ 


ND, after looking through my operas, 
she revenged herself for the Schumann 
thrust by deciding upon the most difficult 
bit of all, at least for anyone whose voice 
is not absolutely at one’s command, and 
that was the phrase in the duet between 
the two women in the second act of Lohen- 
grin, beginning, ‘Dz armste kannst wohl 
nie ermessen.”’ 

However, I was in rather good voice 
and sang well, and Frau Wagner expressed 
herself as being extremely pleased. With 
the termination of the singing, young 
Wagners of both sexes, who had been lis- 
tening in the various balconies surround- 
ing the big central hall, literally rained 
down the stairs to meet us. And before I 
left, Austrian archdukes came to bend 
over Wagner’s second wife and kiss her 
hand as though she were royalty. 

Frau Cosima was the most striking il- 
lustration I have ever seen of the merit in 
entertaining a good opinion of one’s self. 
She was neither beautiful, lovable, gra- 
cious, tactful—witness her treatment of 
Jean de Reszke—diplomatic, brainy nor 
moral, and yet, just because she thought 
well of herself, the world did likewise and 
she ruled for forty years the greatest and 
most historic institution in the musical 
world, the Bayreuth Festival. 

V 

HE winter following our second visit to 

Bayreuth I was obliged to give up sing- 
ing in America for two reasons. The first was 
that the effort I had made to sing at the 
Diamond Jubilee so soon after my opera- 
tion, combined ‘with no opportunity for 
rest during the summer, had made it dan- 
gerous for me to tire myself further. The 
second was that the contract Mr. Grau 
was able to offer me that year, although 
it included a large increase in my fee, con- 
tained clauses superimposed by the mach- 
inations of a singer already engaged to 
which I could not bring myself to agree. 

It had always been my custom, when 
it came to signing my contracts, to con- 
sider the rights of other singers in the 
matter of rdles as well as the difficulties 
in casting that confront any director in 
making up his season’s repertoire, and I 
had always tried to play fair. I had even 
gone so far in one case as to relinquish my 
exclusive right to a rdle in order that a 
rival artist might sing it, believing that it 
would be both cowardly and unfair for 
me to refuse to submit to comparisons, 
however odious. Unfortunately, others 
had not these same operatic ethics, and 
after reading the only contract Mr. Grau 
could offer me that season, I told him I 
preferred to spend the winter in Paris. 

The following spring, that of 1898, I 
went to London for my usual season of 


opera there. One of the greatest pleasures 
of my London seasons was the visit the 
Prince of Wales paid me in my dressing 
room every night that I sang. This was 
always preceded by his equerry coming to 
me before the performance and asking at 
what time during the evening it would be 
most convenient for me to receive His 
Highness, as the Prince, in his infinite 
tact, realized that no matter how great 
an honor an interview with royalty may 
be, it is also a strain. 

Another king, without a throne, lacked 
the scrupulous courtesy and breeding al- 
ways evinced by the Prince of Wales, and 
got well snubbed for his manners, although 
the snubbing was wholly unintentional on 
my part. This prince was far from an 
honor to his rank and distinctly boorish in 
the bargain. 


NE evening during one of the pro- 
longed entr’actes of Die Walkiire—we 
were doing the Ring that season in 
London—Plangon came to my door and 
said, just before he opened it, ‘‘ Madame 
Eames,——wishes to be presented to you.”’ 
And I, knowing only the courtesy and 
tact of royalty that behaved as royalty 
should, never dreamed that Plancon was 
not alone and called emphatically in 
French, ‘‘ As for that one, no, no, no!”’ 

There was a dead silence, and I ob- 
served that the friend who was with me 
that night and sat facing the door of my 
dressing room seemed horribly embar- 
rassed. Afterward, when I asked her the 
reason, she told me that this prince had 
been just behind Plancon during this little 
scene and had witnessed every bit of it. 

I was of course confounded, and im- 
mediately wrote Plancon an apology for 
having placed him in such an uncomfort- 
able position, and concluded with: “But 
how could I imagine that a gentleman 
who did not know me would have dared 
to present himself at my dressing room 
without having asked previously if it 
would be agreeable for me to receive him?” 


HIS was the season that we occupied 

Lady Eardley’s house, just one street 
back of the Duchesse de Bassano’s, which 
we had had the previous summer, and that 
I sang for the first time one of the most 
difficult rdles ever written for soprano 
voice, Ero in Mancinelli’s Ero e Leandro. 
Mancinelli’s opera is a melodious, savant 
work containing many passages of great 
beauty and charm, but the music of the 
principal rdle does not spare its inter- 
preter. For instance, the climax of the 
great aria is built by a repetition of the 
same group of notes in an ascending scale, 
requiring endless breath and control. Sal- 
éza was the Leandro, and the opera was 
very well staged. 

This was the season that Queen Vic- 
toria again desired a private performance 
of Romeo et Juliette. Only this time, when 
Jean de Reszke had a repetition of that 
strange and sudden illness that had been 
responsible for my making my operatic 
bow to Her Majesty in the secondary réle 
of Micaéla in Carmen years before, Saléza 
was substituted as Romeo and I appeared 
before the Queen as Juliette after all. 

As a very special honor I was invited to 
sup afterward with the royal family. This 
necessitated my getting out of my costume 
and make-up posthaste and donning an 
elaborate evening gown and doing my 
hair with great care. 

It may be considered a very wonderful 
honor to sup with the royal family in this 
fashion, but it is much more comfortable 
to go home, slip into a tea gown and have 
a cup of bouillon and a bite of something, 
unabashed by the presence of crowned 
heads. Therefore after I had nibbled a 
sandwich I sought out Lord Edward and 
implored him to get me away and out of 
the castle as quickly as possible. And this 
he did. 

The Queen had instructed her first lady 
in waiting to see to it that the royal gift to 
me was an unusually beautiful one. And 
it cannot be said that her wish in the 
matter was not carried out fully. For the 
lady in waiting sent me a golden angel, 
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Sheets Cost so Little 
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> 
yet you buy 
them carefully! 


ECAUSE every woman wants 

her money’s worth she buys 
even such inexpensive goods as 
sheets and pillow cases with ut- 
most care. Isn’t this the case with 
you? 
Often producers mistake this de- 
mand for value to be simply a de- 
mand for low price. And so they 
meet this supposed demand by 
sacrificing quality. 


Sheets, for example, can be made of 
short staple cotton, coarsely woven, 
and finished with anartificial “filler” 
that will quickly wash away. These 
sheets will look fairly good when 
new and can be bought 
at a very low price. 
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But such sheets cannot | 
last, so the low first | 
price is turned into an 
actual high cost in the 
long run. 


On the other hand, 
when you buy Utica 
Sheets you get strong 
yarn spun from long 
staple cotton, a closely 
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pie 
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Send 25c¢ for set of 
three dainty doilies, 


ing, with embroider- 
ming. Center piece 
19’” long. End pieces 


Sleep,”* a helpful 
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woven fabric, and a natural finish 
that is never loaded, and that will 
stay as soft and white and firm as 
when you got it. Because Utica 
Sheets wear their moderate price is 
turned by time into a very low 
cost. You get a sheet actually 
worth many times more than the 
poor sheet which is only a little 
less in price. 

Thus the Utica label 
insures your getting 
more than your 
money’s worth in 
sheets and pillow 
cases! Moderately priced 
at white goods counters 
everywhere, it will pay 
you to insist on Utica 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
—you will be a “good 
goods buyer.” 


de of Utica Sheet- 


edges. In one 
ce ready for trim- 


‘across. “Restful 
klet on correct bed 
making and care 
of linens 
sent free. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 





REG. U,S. PAT. OFF 
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Pillow Cases 
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standing on a huge diamond and holding He was as good as his word, and saw to | 
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DEAUVILLE 


In fashion’s playground, where the 

wealth and beauty of the world fore- 

gather in holiday mood, it is known 
as ‘Savon des Elegantes.”’ 


By Appointment 
.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


Yardley 
Lavendér Soap 


FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY THE LEADERS 
of taste and fashion have cherished its fine quality and 
the beauty of the fragrance with which it is so lavishly 
perfumed. Its mellow lather is a caress to the skin, gently 
purifying it and enhancing the tint and texture. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet 


Also Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; 
$1.50; Talc, 50c; 75c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, 
$1.00; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


TORONTO: 


NEW YORK: 145 Adelaide St. W. 


15-19 Madison Sq. N. 





| YARDLEY 385%. 


LONDON ¢ 





a scroll in her outstretched hands on which 
was inscribed in rubies, “Victoria R.I.” 
Her outspread wings were set solidly with 
diamonds and rubies; her girdle was of 
diamonds, with a big diamond in the 
center, and her coronet was composed of 
the same fiery stones. My first gift from 
Her Majesty, which had been presented 
after the performance of the substituted 
Carmen two years before, had been a pin 
about an inch and a half wide with her 
monogram, V.R.I., inrubies and diamonds, 
surmounted by a crown, on it. 

Both of these mementos were burned in 
the fire that destroyed all my possessions 
as they were en route 


it that the chorus and orchestra were re- 
hearsed as carefully as though it were a 
new opera, and that the scenery was re- 
furbished—although scenery in those days 
was not looked upon as the most impor- 
tant part of opera, as it seems to be today. 
To secure the proper make-up for Aida 

I combined the formula Sarah Bernhardt 
used in creating the peculiarly beautiful 
color of her Cleopatra, and of which Mrs. 
Grau had told me, with certain ingredi- 
ents of my own discovery, the composition 
of which I have never told and never 
shall! The result was an Aida darker than 
Sarah’s lovely Cleopatra, rather the dull 
copper color of the 





to America during 
the war. Strangely 
enough, I was the only 


North American In- 
dian, and one who 
was—I can say it, 





victim of this disaster. 
My vans had been 
placed over a cargo of 
rags and wool in a 
cargo boat, exactly 
contrary to my agree- 
ment with the ship- 
pers that my things 
should be shipped 





since she bore no re- 
semblance to Emma 
Eames—very, very 
beautiful. Icompleted 
this make-up by 
abandoning the un- 
sightly cotton arm 
pieces worn by pre- 
vious Aidas and paint- 








upon a passenger 
steamer of the second 
class carrying cargo 





ing my arms, face and 
neck with my famous 
preparation. 








instead ofa cargo boat 
and, when spontane- 
ous combustion took place_in this dirty 
mass of rags, my belongings were in the 
direct path of the flames. They were 
checked immediately, and the only hold 
that suffered was the one containing my 
things. I do not think I have ever quite 
recovered from the shock, but in view of 
the horrors that were taking place in the 
world at that time I was ashamed to 
utter a word of complaint at the loss of a 
few earthly possessions, no matter how 
valuable. 


N THE summer of 1898 the blue prints 

for the house we had planned to build in 
Italy were approved by us, but the actual 
construction was turned over to our archi- 
tect, while we went to America for the 
season of 1898-99. I have never envied 
him the solitary winter he spent in those 
wilds overseeing the work. 

The stone for the house was quarried 
on our own land, but the sand for the 
plaster had to be carted a long distance. 
We had planned a copy of a medieval cas- 
tle, and began with one wing and a tower. 
This wasas far as we ever got, because even 
this was so colossal that we were lost in it. 

The tower was more than sixty-five feet 
high. The entrance hall, which also served 
as a living room, was eighty feet long and 
thirty-five feet wide and two stories high, 
a staircase and gallery taking the place of 
a ceiling. The foundations were six feet 
thick, and in escarpment. The finish was 
an exact copy of that of the Bargello in 
Florence. It was of chestnut, which had 
been oiled and lightly stained before the 
decorations, in very faded colors, were 
added. The walls were painted in soft dull 
colors, the medieval process known as in 
tempera—in which the paint was mixed 
with milk—being used. To this day the 
smell of milk reminds me of that house in 
the building. 


N THE summer that we drew up the 
plans for Torre diCampiglioni, Mr. Grau 
came to me to assure me of my engage- 
ment for the following season in America 
and asked me, as was his custom, what 
new opera I should like to sing that year. 

I answered, “‘ Aida.” 

He threw up his hands in despair. 
“Why,” he cried, ‘‘choose an opera in 
which you have to be a negress? No one 
will be able to see what you look like. 
Why not choose sure successes? Aida has 
never drawn in America, no matter how 
great a cast I gave it.” ; 

I insisted, however, telling him that the 
idea that I must do Aida hag become an 
obsession with me. He acceded in the 
end to my desire, and assured me that, 
though he had no hope for its success, he 
would give it every chance. 


During the rehears- 
als I gave no hint to 
anyone of the interpretation I had planned 
for Aida—a lithe, passionate, panting sav- 
age, albeit a princess. I had worked it out 
in secret and, as it seemed to me to be very 
audacious, I quite trembled, and wondered 
if I should have the aplomb to carry it out 
once before my audience. I had created 
Aida—I say ‘‘created’’ because, although 
Aida was an old opera, in keeping faith 
with my rule of never attending an opera 
in which I might have to sing, I had never 
seen the rdle portrayed for fear of adopt- 
ing, unconsciously, some other singer’s 
interpretation—as I did all my other rGles, 
without the aid of a looking glass, having 
relied upon the mirror of my imagination 
as the truer reflector, and had not fully 
realized how this interpretation trans- 
formed me. 


E SANG Aida for the first time in 

Buffalo with de Marchi as Rhadames. 
Why Buffalo, I do not recall! Then we 
presented this veteran opera in New York, 
and it took the town by storm. The sub- 
sequent popularity of the work is too well 
known for me to comment upon. 

It might be well to mention that per- 
haps some of the credit for the startling 
success of Aida was due to the inspiration 
I always derived from the American audi- 
ences. 

The American public, open-hearted, re- 
sponsive and keenly alive, not only made 
me feel that it was glad to see me do well, 
which is always a help, but brought with 
it an atmosphere of enthusiasm which 
keyed me up and set me going at once. 

Those who did not hear me sing in 
America never really heard me. In Eng- 
land the audiences do not meet the artists 
halfway, especially if they are Americans. 
Years of self-repression and direction pre- 
vent them from letting themselves go, at 
least at once, and I always dreaded the 
first act during which I had to rouse them. 
I could never complain of their ultimate 
enthusiasm; but, oh, that awakening 
process! And in consequence the London 
season, coming as it did immediately after 
the long and exciting one in America, 
always seemed particularly heavy and dull 
to me. 


HAT season of the sensational revival 

of Aida the entire company made a 
continent-wide tour, which began in Can- 
ada at Montreal, went south to New 
Orleans and then west by way of San 
Antonio and Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. Calvé, Sembrich, Sibyl Sanderson 
and myself were among those who carried 
the burden of the principal feminine réles 
on that trip. 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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fee Have Beautiful Waxed Floors 
"Sam ~ ~this \New, Easy, Electric Way 


ee waxed floors are no longer a luxury ——NOW you can have their 
radiant glow in every room. The new Johnson Electric Treatment makes 
WAX the most economical of floor finishes. This treatment takes only a few 
minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping or kneeling—no messy rags and 
pails. It won't soil or roughen your hands! And it saves you all the bother 
and expense of frequent refinishing. 


Rent a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for a day and give all your 
floors this Electric Treatment. It makes no difference whether they are old or 
new—of wood, linoleum, tile or composition. And it matters not how they are 
finished—whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. After this Johnson Wax 
Treatment they will sparkle with a new brightness and beauty. 


This Treatment is so simple anyone can use it. Just spread on a thin coat of 
Johnson's Polishing Wax. This cleans as it waxes. Then run the Electric Polisher 
over the floor. You don’t need to push it or bear down on it. Just guide it! The 
brush, spinning 2100 times a minute, burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even, 
deep-toned lustre. 


ent It 
for $2 a day 


From your neighborhood store or your 
painter you can rent this beauty-giving 
Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and 
wax-polish ALL your floors and linoleum 


in the time it formerly took to do a single J 





room. Telephone NOW and make an 
appointment to rent this labor-saving 
machine for a day. If you have any difh- 
culty securing this Rental Service, write 
us and we will arrange to get it for you. 


~or Buy It 


The investment is small for so great a con- 
venience. With each Polisher we include 
FREE a half-gallon of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Mop for spreading wax. 
Ask your local merchant for a free demon- 
stration. Or write us for further particulars. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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JOHNSON’S POLISHING Wax 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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THEY GUARD 
THE PORTALS 


OF YOUR HEALTH 
9 | . 


THE FULLER CORRECT-SHAPE 
TOOTH BRUSH, made with handles of 
different colors, in a year has stepped into 
leadership as one of the three largest sell- 
ing tooth brushes in the world. First 
bought because of the confidence women 
have in the quality of any product mar- 
keted under the Fuller name, repeat sales 
have come because of the great merit of 
this different brush. 


Sok meses 


THE FULLER DENTAL PLATE 
BRUSH, with stiff, white bristles and 
Ivory Fullerex handle, ideally fits the need 
fora brush of this shape. It is madeon the 
twisted-in-wire principle. The great de- 
mand for it reflects a keen appreciation 
by both dentists and public of a brush 
which does clean every part of the dental 
plate without slightest damage to delicate 
and costly work. 


From twenty years’ experience in designing brushes for personal and house- 
hold use came the knowledge to produce these two fine Fuller Brushes. They 
can be bought only from the Fuller Man when he calls to supply you these 
and a wide variety of other brushes for personal and household use. 


If you wish to get these or other Fuller Brushes before the Fuller Man’s next regular call,’phone The Fuller 
Brush Company Branch Office in your city, or write direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor Ave., 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Look for both! 
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(Continued from Page 122) 


Upon our return to New York I sang 
ro in Ero e Leandro and my beloved 
eglinde in Die Walkiire, with Lilli Leh- 
ann as Briinnhilde, Schumann-Heink 
s Fricka, Van Rooy as Wotan, and Van 

{)yke as Siegmund, Anton Seidl conduct- 
ig. I dressed Sieglinde in sand color, as 
he traditional white costumes worn by 
thers who played the part had always 
eemed to me too startling. I felt that 
Sieglinde should seem to melt into the 
dim, eerie light of most of her scenes. 

We played the Magic Flute that year, 
with Sembrich as the Queen of the Night, 
myself as Pamina and—to give some idea 
of the status of the rest of the cast—the 
great Ternina as the first Demoiselle. 
Mozart’s opera, for which the prices of 
admission were raised, was very carefully 
prepared and rehearsed, but we who took 
part in it called it disrespectfully, ‘‘the 
four-ring circus.” 

That season I created the leading rdle in 
a posthumous work of César Franck, 
Ghiséle by name. It was a tiring, diffi- 
cult, ungrateful r6le—the opera was never 
successful enough to become part of any 
operatic repertoire—and at the end of the 
first performance I returned to my dress- 
ing room, flung myself into a chair and 
said to my rather green French maid, 
“Oh, Josephine, I am so tired. Undress 
me.” “Je crois bien, madame,” she an- 
swered, “‘aprés avoir crié comme ¢a pendant 
loule une sotrée.”’ (“I should think you 
would be, madame, after shouting like 
that a whole evening.’’) 


HIS fatigue, so delightfully accounted 

for by my maid, should have been a 
warning signal; but I had, in my con- 
centration on my work, a bad habit of dis- 
regarding signals. My only existence was 
in my music. The events in the outside 
world made no impression upon me. The 
other day someone asked some question 
about the Boer War, and I answered, with- 
out thinking of how it sounded, ‘Oh, I 
was so terribly busy at the time that 
I didn’t notice it.’””, And the absurd part 
of that statement was its perfect truth. 

The habit of becoming so tremendously 
absorbed in my work, combined with the 
overstimulating climate of New York, soon 
began to tell on me, and the week before 
the first performance of the Magic Flute 
brought me to a breakdown. 

My breakdowns were not the collapses 
of most people, but a rebellion of my 
nerves which caused all my muscles to 
contract spasmodically, particularly those 
of my throat. The crisis of this one came 
on in a performance of the Nozze di Figaro, 
when I found suddenly that it would be 
impossible for me to relax my throat suffi- 
ciently to stand alone on the stage and 
sing the great aria beginning, ‘Dove 
sono.’ I sent for Mancinelli, who was 
conducting that evening, and told him 
what had happened; and when he saw 
my face, tears came into his eyes and he 
said, ‘“‘Not only shall you not sing that 
irla, but we’ll stop the opera, if you want 
is to.” 


| ANSWERED: “Oh, no; I think I can 
4 manage if other people are on the stage 
with me.”’ 

And I did manage, although I was only 
able barely to sketch the part. 

The next day I said very calmly to my 
beloved Miss Fetridge: “I know how to 
sing, and the doctor says there is nothing 
the matter with my voice. Therefore, my 
inability to sing last night can only be 
accounted for by the fact that I must be 
insane.” 

And then I asked her to send for the great 
nerve specialist and alienist, Dr. George 
Jacoby. And this she did. 

Doctor Jacoby came and, after hearing 
the whole story, said: ‘‘But, my dear 
child, will you have no mercy on yourself? 
You have driven yourself beyond your 
limit of endurance. That is all. You must 
have a complete rest.” 

But I told him that before I could rest 
I must sing in those four performances of 


the Magic Flute for which Mr. Grau was 
depending upon me; and that no matter 
what happened to me afterward, I must 
not leave him in the lurch. 

Doctor Jacoby considered this, and then 
began his years of intelligent care of me 
by telling me that he would agree to only 
one thing, and that was.that should he, 
on the day of the performance, feel that I 
was able to go through an evening on the 
stage without injury to myself, he would 
consent to my singing. And if he did not 
think so, and if I had not responded to 
treatment as he hoped and was not able 
to sing, Mr. Grau would have to be left 
in the lurch, Magic Flute or no Magic 
Flute. 

At last both Mr. Grau and myself agreed 
to this wise ultimatum, and keeping any 
hint of the true state ‘of affairs from the 
public I lay inadarkened room, letting my 
brain and nerves relax, taking a few simple 
remedies and no drugs until the day of the 
general rehearsal of the Magic Flute, when 
I was allowed to sing. Each of the four 
performances of the opera was preceded 
by this same treatment, including quiet 
rest in the darkened room. 


HERE was a great clamor that spring, 

after the presentation of the Magic 
Flute, for a last performance of Faust, and 
Mr. Grau begged me to appear one last 
time that season as Marguerite. But I 
simply could not. 

I had sung the rdle so many evenings 
that winter, in spite of my fatigue, that I 
was certain that the memory of the effort 
I had had to make, in addition to my weak- 
ened condition, would make it impossible 
for me to get through it. 

The only thing that made the Magic 
Flute possible for me was the fact that I 
was appearing in it for the first time and 
it had no associations. 

At the conclusion of this season Doctor 
Jacoby sent me away for an eighteen 
months’ rest. 

As I was not strong enough to super- 
intend the moving of the furniture we had 
bought the year before into our new house 
in Vallombrosa, I stopped in Paris while 
Julian went on ahead to get everything in 
readiness for me. In what seemed to me 
an incredibly short time he sent for me, 
and upon my arrival at Vallombrosa I 
found that, as the big house was as yet 
uninhabitable, he had had a cozy little 
apartment prepared for us in an adjacent 
farmhouse. 

Before the summer was over, however, 
we were established in our own home, 
Torre di Campiglioni. Here, in a country 
where the siesta was a national habit, it 
was easy for me to do nothing but sleep 
and rest and give the overtired nerves of 
my throat a chance to recuperate. 


HE following spring, that of 1901, I 

sang my last and most successful season 
in London. I was allowed to sing Aida— 
probably because it was looked upon 
as a most unlucky opera!—and made 
the great impression of my British career 
in it. 

After the season that was to be my last 
in London Mr. Grau came to me and 
arranged for my next year in America, 
and again asked me to choose a new réle; 
and I told him that I was fired with a de- 
sire to sing Tosca, that I had heard the 
great Ternina in the rdéle of the jealous 
prima donna and could not wait to feel the 
melting phrases of that elemental, emo- 
tional heroine in my throat. 

He threw up his hands in despair, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘But why choose another 
failure?” 

And I reminded him, “But Aida did 
not fail.” 

He replied, “I know—but Tosca! An 
opera with a torture scene, a murder, a 
shooting and suicide! Not even you could 
make the public like it.” 

But I insisted, and in the end he capitu- 
lated and consented to my singing it. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the fourth of a 
series of articles by Madame Eames. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue. 























For new fried delicacies 


Star-Points 
of a Fine French Fryer 


Ww 


So many delicious things can 
be cooked in deep fat. And it 
is so easy —if youare equipped 
to do it—if you own this 
capital French fryer which 
Mirro has made for you... . 
Mirro makes all sorts of useful 
utensils for the complete out- 
fitting of the up-to-date kitchen 
—and makes them so excellently 
that ownership of ‘The Finest 
Aluminum” is a long-lasting jw, stocked prevent turing 
satisfaction. An economy, too— xx 

Mirro’s cost by the yearislower $7 95 ies merchants every. 
than common wares Can show. __ more inthe far west. 


where for $1.95—a little 
ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


To Introduce You to Mirro Quality 


Prove to yourself that Mirro quality will save you money in the long 
run. Get this Mirro sauce pan, with cover; new straight-side pattern, approved 
by domestic science experts; 1!4-qt. size. $1, at your favorite dealer’s (a little 
more in the far west). Or pin $1 bill, check, or money order to coupon below. 


The Uses—French fried potatoes, meat 
croquettes, fish balls, fritters, dough- 
nuts, and many other foods are more 
crisp, delicate, and wholesome when 
fried in deep fat in this Mirro French 
fryer. Booklet with fryer gives direc- 
tions and recipes. 


* 


The Design—A deep, level-bottomed 
pan, twin-lipped for right or left pour- 
ing. A correctly shaped basket, with 
rim rests on both sides for utmost 
security. 

Ww 


The Construction—The pan is made of 
extra thick, hard aluminum, for long 
wear and resistance to denting and 
scratching. Handsome octagon handle, 


COMPANY 








Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 


For $1 enclosed please send, a// charges prepaid, anywhere in the United States, the 1% qt. 
straight-side Mirro sauce pan, with cover. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 








Better Flousckecpine 


eA Department of (sookery and Household Economies 


(conducted by MitiiceNT YACKEY 





Jax question that 
Yiex| arises in every 
29) household. 

The experienced cook is 
not puzzled at this, but is 
inwardly pleased, for she 
has in mind a list of many 
choice dishes of which sour 
milk is the most necessary 
ingredient. The inexperi- 
enced cook often eases her 
conscience by letting the 
sour milk stand around a 
day or two while she hopes 
to conceive an idea of how 
to use it, and then finally 
throws it away after it is 
no longer fit for use. 

To the experienced 
group of cooks we are of- 
fering a few suggestions, 
some choice recipes and a 
possible plan for organizing 
their own data to pass 
along to those who later 
will yearn for their cook- 
ing. To the young, ambi- 
tious and inexperienced 
housekeeper we are hoping 
to open up the realm of 
possibilities for the most 
satisfactory uses of an or- 
dinary household product. 

Sour milk, to fulfill its 
purposes in cookery proc- 
esses, must be really sour. 
That is, it must be thick. 
If you find that the milk 
has slightly turned, or if 
you know that it will turn 
sour before you can use it, 
take it from the refriger- 
ator or any cool place where 
you may keep it. Put it in 
a warm place in the 
kitchen, at the same time 
pouring it from the bottle 
into an open bowl. The 
reason for doing this is that 
the milk will sour more 
rapidly. and thus have a 
better flavor than if al- 
lowed to sour slowly at a 
low temperature. 


Souring 


HAT causes the milk 

to sour is the growth 
of bacteria which use up 
the sugar in the milk and 
form an acid (lactic) which 
separates the protein from 
the water. If these 
bacteria grow slowly 
others will also grow, 
while if they grow rapidly 
the acid forms quickly 
enough to prevent the 


growth of others and thus produces a more desirable product. 

Sour milk should be used for cookery purposes soon after 
it “‘sets”’ and not be allowed to become old. 
must be very sure to measure equal portions of the curd and 
the whey. The surest way of doing this is to break the curd 


_ Flow and ‘When to Use Sour NG 


All Recipes 

Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Ou 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 














AN ASSORTMENT OF SOUR MILK DELICACIES 





CORN BREAD 


SouR MILK 
WAFFLES 


| 


ge 
| 14% cupfuls of sour milk 


2 cupfuls of corn meal 
¥ cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 e teaspoonfuls of soda 
} 


4 tablespoonfuls of fat 


214 cupfuls of flour 


i teaspoonful of sugar 
34 teaspoonful of soda 
34 teaspoonful of salt 
1% -— of sour milk 
1 eg 
4 | EY of butter 


Mix and aift c corn meal, ‘fou, salt and soda. 


Add the well beaten egg to the beaten sour milk and 
stir into the dry ingredients. 


| This unsweetened variety 


Melt the fat in a shallow baking pan and poir into | 


the mixture. 


| Return to the pan and bake in a hot oven (450° F.) 


for about twenty minutes. 


| Mix and sift together the flour, sugar, soda and salt. 


Beat the milk and add it to the well beaten egg. 
Stir into the dry ingredients. Add the melted butter. 


brings out the flavor of 
breakfast meats and is a 
good substitute for break- 
fast cereal. 


| Some discriminating persons 


Bake on a waffle iron, allowing about two minutes | 


to a waffle. 





SALAD DRESSING 


3 egg yolks 

1 teaspoonful of mustard 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
Speck of red pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 

cupful of sour milk 

egg whites 





Ye 
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cupful of vinegar 








BRAN BROWN 
BREAD 


GINGER CAKE 


cupful of shredded bran 
cupful of sour milk 
cupful of raisins 
tablespoonful of molasses 
cupful of sugar 

cupful of flour 
teaspoonful of soda 
teaspoonful of salt 


bm n\ et et 
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$i 


cupfuls of flour 
cupful of sugar 
teaspoonful of salt 
teaspoonful of ginger 
% cupful of shortening 
1 egg 

43 cupful. of molasses 
¥% cupful of sour milk 
34 teaspoonful of soda 


Nee 
EON x 





DOUGHNUTS 


3 tablespoonfuls of lard 
14% cupfuls of sugar 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of sour milk 
| 4) (a cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonful of soda 
\% teaspoonful of nutmeg 





Beat the egg yolks until light. 
Add dry ingredients and blend well. 
Stir in the beaten sour milk and the melted butter, 


and cut and fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. | 


| Cook in a double boiler over hot water until creamy, 


stirring constantly. ; 
Add the vinegar and beat thoroughly with a rotary 
beater. 


Stir the bran into the beaten sour milk. Add the rai- 
sins and the molasses, then the mixed and sifted 
dry ingredients ; 

Fill a greased mold or large can, two-thirds full, 
cover tightly and steam for three hours. 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar gradually. 
Stir in the beaten egg and the molasses. 


| Mix and sift the dry ingredients and combine alter- 


nately with the beaten milk to the first mixture. 


| Pour into a buttered shallow pan and bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) about thirty-five min- | 
| 


utes. 


eggs well beaten and the beaten sour milk. 


the first mixture. 

Add only enough more flour to make handling pos- 
sible, roll to half an inch in thickness, cut with a 
floured doughnut cutter and fry in deep fat. 


| Cream the lard, add the sugar gradually, then the 


think sour milk waffles have 
an cspecially delicate flavor 
and tender, crispy crust. 


With salad dressing on hand 
and a few left-overs or some 
canned goods, one can 
always build the most 
simple or formal luncheon 
menu. 


One would not object to eating 
more dark breads if all were 
as tasty as this one 


| When cut in cubes and served 


garnished with whipped 
cream this makes a most 
acceptable winter dessert. 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients and blend well with | If you have no favorite 


doughnut recipe you will 
cherish this one and use it 
for all occasions. 





TRILBYS 


1 pound of dates 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of water 
34 cupful of lard 
4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of sugar 
¥% cupful of sour milk 

2 cupfuls of flour 
1% teaspoonful of soda 

2 cupfuls of ground oatmeal 
6 drops of almond extract 





SOUR MILK 
DEvIL’s Foop 





¥ cupful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of sour milk 
¥% cupful of cocoa 
224 cupfuls of pastry flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 





RICH CHOCOLATE 


CAKE 


1 cupful of shortening 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
2 egg yolks 

3 squares of chocolate 

3 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of soda 
\% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of sour milk 

1 cupful of pecan meats 
2 egg whites 


Stone and grind the dates and cook with the sugar 
and water for twenty minutes; cool and reserve 
for filling. 

Cream the lard, add the salt and sugar gradually 
and then the beaten sour milk 

Sift the flour and soda together, mix with the 
ground oatmeal and with almond extract. Stir 
into the first mixture. : 

Roll thinly, cut with cooky cutter and spread filling 
in the center of each cooky; cover with another, 
pressing the edges together well. 

Bake in hot oven (450° F.) on a greased baking 
sheet for about twelve minutes. 


A most healthful cooky to 
serve with a glass of milk as 
a dessert for the youngsters. 





Cream the butter and add the sugar gradually. 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients and add alternately 
with the beaten sour milk to the first mixture. 


| Stir in the vanilla. 


Bake in layers for twenty-five minutes or in a loaf 
for forty minutes, starting it on the lower shelf of 
a moderate oven (380° F.). 

"Cream the shortening and gradually add the brown 
wae. the well beaten yolks, and the melted choc- 
olate. 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients and add alternately 
with the beaten sour milk to the first mixture. 

Stir in the broken pecan meats. 

Cut and fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites and 
bake in greased muffin tins in a moderate oven 
(380° F.) for thirty minutes. 

Decorate with caramel or chocolate frosting. 


An eggless cake is a necessity 
if some of us are to have 
.cake at all at this season 
of the year. Try this with 
caramel frosting. 


These are so rich that with a 
fruit salad and cup of tea 
they are an ideal afternoon 
bridge party refreshment. 





STEAMED 
PUDDING 





1 pint of flour 

¥% teaspoonful of soda 

% teaspoonful of salt 

\Y teaspoonful of mixed spices 

2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

% cupful of molasses 

% cupful of sour milk 

¥% to 1 cupful of currants and 
raisins or chopped figs and 
nuts 








Mix and sift the dry ingredients. 

Dredge the fruit with a little, then combine all 
evenly. 

Mix the beaten sour milk and molasses and grad- 
ually add to first mixture. 

Last of all add the fat, melted. 

Fill into greased individual molds and steam fift “4 
minutes, or about two hours in family size mol 





This is ‘a real winter dessert 
but a quite inexpensive one 
as steamed puddings go. 








In using it one 


up and mix it thoroughly by the use ofa rotary egg beater. 
Another reason for this beating is that the curd, when in 
small pieces, blends more readily with other ingredients used 
and gives a better texture to the finished product, especially 
if it is in the nature of a flour mixture. 


There has been much 
discussion as to whether 
the soda called for in sour 
milk recipes should be 
added to the sour milk 
separately or in combina- 
tion with the other dry in- 
gredients. There may be 
reasons for doing either 
way, but usually it is bet- 
ter to use the latter method, 
The reason for this is very 
evident, if you stir a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda (baking 
soda) into half a cupful of 
sour milk. The bubbles 
which form and then burst, 
allowing the milk to again 
become “‘flat,’’ contain a 
gas which causes a flour 
mixture to rise when sub- 
jected to heat. If this gas 
forms in the dough, less of 
it will escape before the 
baking than if the soda is 
combined first with the 
sour milk and added to the 
other ingredients later. 


Proportions 


ECAUSE of its use to 
leaven or lighten a mix- 
ture, a definite amount of 
soda to sour milk must be 
used. Halfa level teaspoon- 
ful of soda to one cupful of 
sour milk is the correct pro- 
portion. Too much soda 
gives chocolate cake a red- 
dish color and biscuits a 
yellowish hue, as there is 
not enough acid to neu- 
tralize all the soda, which 
also gives a bitter flavor. 
If a recipe calls for more 
than half a teaspoonful of 
soda to one cupful of sour 
milk, before you jump to 
the conclusion that the 
recipe is not good, notice 
whether or not it also calls 
for molasses. That is also 
acid in nature and reicts 
with soda the same way as 
sour milk does and is o!ten 
used in combination with 
it in flour mixtures. 

Milk, unless thoroughly 
soured, will not contain 
acid enough to react with 
the soda used to form as 
and the mixture will thus 
not be light and tender. 

The rules for the use of 
sour milk are so simple 
that there is no reason why 
anyone should not secure 
the most satisfactory re 
sults in using it. 


The flavor which it gives to many mixtures produces 4 
delicacy which can be secured in no other way. Thus, one 
does not wonder that biscuit still means ‘‘soda biscuit” to 
the Southerner who gives much time to the selection of his 
menu and again much time to the enjoyment of his food. 
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¢=aggy|ESPITE admonitions to the 
| 24 contrary, we built our new 
house upon a theory—that is, 
we theorized. I must admit 
a that it was not without certain 
inward qualms that we started out to 
apply the acid test of practicability to 
our theory, but it has worked out even 
better than we had anticipated. Because 
it is worth sharing, I am not loath to re- 
veal the story. 

Our theory was that we could build a 
small, compact modern house — living ‘ 
room, dining room, kitchen, breakfast 
room, four bedrooms and two baths; live in 
it without any outside help, entertain fre- 
quent house guests and indulge in our lik- 
ing for having guests for meals, live well 
and graciously inaclean and ordered home, 
and last but not least, do all these things 
without putting every ounce of our physi- 
caland nervous energy into the actual work. 

A problem indeed! No wonder our 
friends eyed the theory askance. Even I 
myself occasionally had haunting doubts, 
but I felt sure that it ought to have a 
chance to prove or disprove itself, so we 
went ahead. 

We decided that the major operations 
in a household resolved themselves into 
cooking, cleaning, washing, ironing, heat- 
ing. How we handled the cooking and its ettendant duties 
has already been covered in a previous article. 

Is it not the ever-recurring job of cleaning which looms 
most’ threateningly on the housewife’s horizon? It seems 
such a futile thing to clean and clean, then to find that Johnny 
has trailed mud over the kitchen linoleum, that the open 
windows are responsible for a haze of dust over the just- 
dusted furniture, and that little fluffs of dust have gathered 
on the floors in the bedrooms which were gone over only 
yesterday! It’s the constant repetition of the cleaning job 
which makes it so irksome. 





Easy to Keep a (lean House 


JE TAKE the cleaning job on the basis that it is easy to 
keep a clean house clean—much easier than to have 
sporadic cleaning days with a lick-and-promise in between 
times. The various types of cleaning operations are scheduled 
for certain times. The floors are waxed twice a year with an 
electric floor polisher which is rented for a nominal sum a 
day. We thought it was better to rent than buy one, be- 
cause of its infrequent use. Between times, the weighted 
floor polisher is used to renew the wax polish on certain 
spots where the traffic is heavy. Windows are washed once 
a month. At irregular intervals, usually when there is 
no extra sewing or 
other work to be done, 
the washable wall 
paper in kitchen and 
bathrooms is cleaned. 
The cellar is white- 
washed and the con- 
crete floor finished 
with a hard, shiny 
punt which is kept 
cican by an occasional 
aj) lication of the gar- 
den hose. 

So much for the oc- 
casional cleaning jobs. 
The omnipresent ones 
are taken care of daily. 
As soon as the electric 
dishwasher has dis- 
posed of the dishes in 
the morning, the 
cleaning is attacked. 
The first floor is 
cleaned one day and 
the second floor the 
next day. The room 
and bath on the third 
floor, being rarely 
used, are taken care 
ofweekly. Theelectric 
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How one works depends somewhat on the place in which one has to work. 


hen Ftousework 
is Not ‘Drudgery 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


cleaner is connected to an outlet in the dining room at the 
entrance to the living room, so it can be used in these two 
rooms without disconnecting. Three times a week the cleaner 
goes over the living-room and dining-room rugs—on the other 
days, we use the carpet sweeper. The dry mop cleans the 
hardwood floors where they are not covered by rugs, and the 
dustless dust-cloth makes short shrift of dusting the furniture. 

The linoleum in the kitchen and breakfast room, which 
has been waxed, is cleaned with the dry mop every morning 
as part of the regular kitchen routine. Newspapers and 
wastebaskets are taken to the head of the cellar steps, to be 
taken on the next trip. 

The bedrooms are cleaned on the alternate days. The 
floors are wiped up with the dry mop and the furniture 
dusted with the dustless duster. The electric cleaner is used 
on the rag rugs and they are put into the electric washer 
every once in so often. The bathroom floor is scrubbed once 
a week and wiped up every other day. Being a black and 
white pattern in tile it does not show the soil as the all white 
tile floor. The bathroom closet contains the several brushes 
necessary for cleaning the room, together with its own 
scouring powder. 





Bas 





Using a mangle makes the family ironing a fascinating game. 





I want to say a kindly word here for 
some neglected members of the household- 


equipment family. These are the attach- 
ments which come with your vacuum 
cleaner. We keep ours in the downstairs 
coat closet, where they are readily acces- 
sible and easily used. The difficulty in 
most households is that they are stored 
away where it is harder to get at them 
than it is to do the job in hand the old way. 
We use our tools for cleaning the over- 
stuffed furniture and the mattresses, the 
inside of the piano, the books in the open 
bookcase and the upholstery of our mod- 
est sedan. Fluffing up pillows is another 
accomplishment of the electric vacuum 
cleaner attachments. I don’t know how 
much actual substance it has, but there is 
an old household maxim to the effect that 
feather pillows should not be hung out in 
the sun. So the cleaner tool aerates and 
cleans the pillows without need for taking 
them outside. We’d hesitate to keep house 
without these tools! 


In the Laundry 


HE electric washer, ironing machine 
and electric hand iron take care of our 
washing problem. The electric washer is 
a most versatile helper, for it washes anything from geor- 
gette lingerie to the small rag rugs in the bedrooms. The 
electrically propelled wringer makes the handling of bath 
towels, sheets and other large pieces a very simple affair. 
Arnold Bennett once said that the surprising thing about 
American hotels was the “‘reckless profusion of clean linen.’’ 
That’s one of the charms about an electric. washer—half 
a dozen extra sheets and towels in the weekly washing 
mean very little extra work. Children’s clothes are so easily 
put through; for the dainty colored garments that they wear 
a ten-minute wash with lukewarm water and mild soap 
chips solves the problem of keeping active youngsters freshly 
clothed. If you load the machine while getting breakfast and 
let the first tubful run-its allotted span of fifteen to twenty 
minutes while you are at the breakfast table, the early start 
helps get the washing out on the line quickly. It often seems 
like a curious reaction to me that the women who ten years 
ago would deny themselves little luxuries or even necessities 
for the sake of having a laundress come to the house now are 
the first to boast about the size and speed of the washings 
they can put through with an electric washing machine. 
People often ask me, “What kind of an electric washer 
shall I buy?’’ There are so many good machines on the 
market that one becomes a little confused and hazy after 
investigating the first fifty or so. A great deal depends, of 
course, upon the size of the family. It is a costly mistake, 
however, to try to 
economize by buying 
a machine which has 
notsufficient capacity, 
because you obtain 
the best results by 
having just the proper 
amount of water and 
the regulation amount 
of clothes in the ma- 
chine. My reaction 
to the question always 
is this: Go to the most 
reputable store you 
know; there buy a 
machine of unques- 
tioned reputation 
made by an estab- 
lished manufacturer 
who is prepared to 
service his product. 
Secondly, do not let 
“‘*high-pressure’’ sales- 
men sweep you off 
your feet. An invest- 
ment of one hundred 
and twenty-five to one 


(Continued on 
Page 133) 


“ ...a polish that 


made my car 10,000 


miles younger!” 


““Gentlemen: 


“The other day I got so ashamed of 
my car that I smuggled my wife’s 
favorite furniture polish—Woodtone— 
out to the garage and went at the old 
boiler. Instead of the heart-breaking 
job I have always had the two or three 
times I ever tried polishing the car, this 
Woodtone went over it like a breeze. 
A few passes with a soft cheese cloth 
made it look like a new car. 


“Today (a week after I polished it) 
an acquaintance walked up to the car 
and looked at the speedometer. 

“**Gee! but that finish is in fine shape 
after 4,000 miles.’ 


“<Brother,’ I said, ‘you missed a one 
when you looked in there. It has done 
over 14,000 miles.’ 


““That’s why I’m writing you to let 
you know that you’ve made a polish 
that made my car 10,000 miles younger ! 
I found that your Woodtone does not 
catch dust or show finger marks. It’s 
greaseless. That’s why my wife always 
uses it on our furniture.” 

(Name on request) 


greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


Just Try It! 


Even if you’ve never answered an ad in 
your life, here’s one you'll be glad you saw, 
when you find out how Woodtone actually 
feeds and polishes either Duco or varnished 
finishes that are dull. No grease to collect 
dust. Send in your 30c today. If you don’t 
think it’s the finest polish you ever used, 
we’ll return your money. Sold at all drug, 
department and furniture stores. 


GIRARD & CoO., INc., Dept. L4 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of 
Woodtone. 


Oo 
O Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle of 
Woodtone. 
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If orange is served this way 
even young children can eat it 
from the rind gracefully. 


HIRTY years ago the 

grapefruit was regarded 

as a sort of citrus mys- 
tery; those who had tried to 
eat it like an orange reported 
it as exceedingly bitter and 
disappointing, and altogether 
it was looked upon as a very 
useless and superfluous nov- 
elty. Not so many years be- 
fore, the banana on its intro- 
duction into the world of foods 
had met with a similar wel- 
come, but today these two products rival 
the orange in popular estimation, and we 
also have the good, easy-to-get and iron- 
rich apple; and the cranberry, too often 
reserved for those occasions only when 
roast turkey shall grace our board; and 
then there are the ever-refreshing Malaga 
and Tokay grapes. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE OR ORANGE JUICE 
is always a welcome breakfast appetizer, 
and as both rank high as vitamine givers, 
the housewife should make every effort to 
serve them often and in every way pos- 
sible. Fortunately the smaller, less hand- 
some fruits are often the richer in juice, 
and as they are always less expensive it is 
an economy to buy them. When serving, 
strain the juice through a coarse sieve and 
serve it in tall thin glasses, well chilled. 
Occasionally the older folks may like to 
pour their fruit juices over bran or other 
dry cereal in place of milk, or over sliced 
bananas or chilled steamed prunes. 


CALIFORNIA CUP may be served as a 
breakfast or luncheon dish; carefully peel 
one grapefruit and two oranges, slice thinly 
and arrange in a serving dish in alternate 
layers, sprinkling with powdered sugar. 
Add half a cupful of juice from canned 
strawberries or raspberries, or grape juice. 


BANANAS make a very appealing lunch- 
eon dessert; peel the not too ripe fruit and 
halve lengthwise, place in a buttered bak- 
ing pan and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar, pour orange juice diluted with an 
equal quantity of water about the fruit, 
dot with butter and bake in a moderate 
oven, 375° F., about twenty-five minutes. 


MAPLE CARAMEL APPLES served hot 
are unrivaled as a luncheon dessert. Peel 
and core tart apples of close texture that 
will keep their shape well. Place in a 





The most appetizing way to serve banana as a breakfast fruit. 


By CaRouinE B. KING 


baking pan and pour enough maple sirup 
about them to cover about one-third of 
their depth, drop a piece of butter into 
each apple and place in a moderate oven. 
Bake, basting frequently with the sirup 
that each apple will be well coated. 


ORANGE CARDINAL. Wash one cupful 
of cranberries and cook until tender in 
two cupfuls of water. Then mash well 
and add a cupful of granulated sugar, 
cook five minutes and press through a 
sieve. Set aside to chill. Peel two large 
oranges, removing all white skin, then cut 
into small pieces and arrange in sherbet 
glasses, pour the strained cranberry over 
them and serve with a dot of whipped 
cream on each glass. This is a pretty des- 
sert for an informal little luncheon. 


ROAST PorK WITH APPLE RINGS. Roast 
any desired cut of pork in the usual way 
and garnish it with sautéd apple rings. 
Choose firm, red apples, core but do not 
pare them, and cut in slices a quarter of 
an inch thick. Sauté them in butter, 
turning carefully with a large spatula, and 
arrange them around the roast. A boiled 
chestnut may be placed in each apple ring. 


GRAPEFRUIT AND CRANBERRY SALAD is 
most attractive if the cranberries are 
carefully cooked. Prick them at each end 
with a needle, then drop into a heavy sirup 
and simmer till tender, keeping quite whole 
and perfect. Drain them—a cupful will 
be ample for serving six persons—and chill 
well. Meantime peel two large grapefruits, 
divide into sections and drain well. When 
serving mix with the chilled cranberries, 
arrange on lettuce leaves and serve with 
whipped cream dressing. 


Remove only the 
core, being careful 
not to cut through 
the apple, and the 
flavoring will pen- 
etrate more easily. 


The bunch may be 
divided into single 
portions or blunt- 
pointed scissors 








served with it. 


Trim off the uneven end of the 
grapefruit so both halves rest 
well balanced on the plates. 


APPLE AND ONION SALAD 
may not sound attractive, but 
is especially piquant and very 
substantial. Dice tart red- 
skinned apples without peel- 
ing them, shred the onion very 
fine, allowing but one small 
onion to three apples, mix with 
the apple, and add a table- 
spoonful of finely shaved green 
pepper; serve on lettuce leaves 
with French dressing. 


FROSTED APPLES are a favorite of mine; 
tart firm apples are best and should be 
cored and peeled; then roll each apple in 
melted butter and afterward in granulated 
sugar, then in grated coconut; next place 
them in a baking pan and fill the centers 
with chopped dates, raisins and nuts in 
equal quantities; add one cupful of boiling 
water mixed with one cupful of sugar and 
bake the apples in a slow oven, 350° F., 
till tender. When taken from the oven, I 
sprinkle them with coconut and serve 
with whipped or plain cream. 


BANANA CIRCLES are made on a founda- 
tion of sponge or any plain cake; slice the 
cake and cut into circles; dip in melted 
butter and granulated sugar, then brown 
delicately in the oven. Meantime slice the 
bananas, allowing one to each serving, and 
cook them slowly in a sirup made of one 
cupful of sugar and one cupful of water, 
with enough lemon juice to flavor. When 
they are tender drain and arrange in circles 
on the cake. Then boil the sirup down 
slightly and add one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of gelatin softened in alittle cold water, 
also enough currant jelly or any tart 
canned fruit juice to tint nicely. Cool the 
sirup and pour over the circles. Just before 
serving top each with a rosette of whipped 
cream. 


GRAPEFRUIT GINGER is an elaborate des- 
sert to serve after a heavy dinner, as it is 
light and refreshing. Halve the fruit cross- 
wise and remove from the rind, leaving it 
whole. Separate the fruit from the pulp 
and membrane and shred it. Sweeten 
delicately with powdered sugar, add a 
tablespoonful of finely cut preserved gin- 
ger to each grapefruit, with a teaspoonful 
of the ginger sirup and also a teaspoonful 
of finely cut maraschino cherries. Fill the 
grapefruit halves and serve icy cold on 
lace-paper doilies or fern leaves. 
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An enclosed porch with a colorful Blabon Slatestone Linoleum Floor—a distinctive new pattern—No. 168. 


What makes this enclosed porch unique? Its 
pretty furnishings, with color touches of gold, 
soft green and brilliant Chinese red, help, of 
course. But the most distinctive feature is the 
floor in Slatestone effect—a design never seen 
before in inlaid linoleum. It is a new Blabon 
creation, with patents pending. 

The faithful reproduction of varied size rec- 
tangular Slatestone blocks in soft restful colors 
gives this Blabon pattern an individuality, and 
makes it particularly desirable for enclosed 
porches, breakfast nooks, and sun rooms, as 
this illustration so vividly shows. 





Hazel H. Adler gives valuable 
suggestions on harmonizing fur- 
niture and draperies with walls 
and floors in this 36-page book. 


Sent upon ry of 20 cents. * 


BLABONS Linoleum 


The George W. Blabon Company Established 75 years Nicetown, Philadelphia 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


And think how much easier is housework 
with smooth crackless Blabon floors of Lino- 
leum—waxed and polished by the improved 
Blabon method. Only surface dust to wipe up 
regularly, a rewaxing once in agreat while and 


-—floors of permanent beauty. And when 


cemented down over builders’ deadening felt 
Blabon’s Linoleum will last as long as the house. 

See all the new decorative Blabon’s Linoleum pat- 
terns at home-furnishing or department stores. Then 
write our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration for 
suggestions without cost to you. For genuine linoleum 
look for the name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The 
Floor for the Modern Home,” sent free, upon request. 
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Something Lifferent 


_ or inner — 
Chicken 
baked in Meats Cooxep In Pet Mi_tK—answers the 


ever-recurring question: 













} sweet pepper 


chicken 3 sprigs parsley “What can I have for dinner that is 
¥% cups Pet Milk 6 potatoes ‘ 
ao, different, yet good, and wholesome, 
Dredge pieces of chicken, cut for serving and economical—and easily prepared? 


in flour; dip in undiluted Pet Milk, then 
in % cup flour and \% cup cracker meal or 
bread crumbs seasoned ’ > p 
































Turns Toucu Cuts Intro TENDER—Bake a 
round steak, for example, in Pet Milk. It will 
have a juicy tenderness that you’ve never before 
known. Cook your vegetables with the meat. 
You'll have a flavor in the dish—a convenience in 
preparation—an economy in the cost—that will 
surprise you and please you. 


and % teaspoon pepper. 
an until golden brown. 


Puts More Mixx In Tue DietT—A quart of 
milk a day is prescribed for every member of your 
family. Meats cooked in Pet Milk will help you 
give them the milk required for health. 


Makes More WHoLEsSoME Foop— Because Pet 
Milk contains more than twice as much butter-fat 
and other solids as ordinary milk;— Because it is 
sterilized—always fresh and clean;— Because it is 
homogenized—the cream always in the milk;— 
Pet Milk gives substance and flavor in all your 
cooking that nothing else can give. 


Our new book contains many useful suggestions 

how to get more milk in the diet—how to get 
children to drink more milk—formula for infant 
feeding—over one hundred recipes. We will send 
it free on request. 


Pi TY MILK GO M PA.N Y 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
ANDES = ht 
LADIES 
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The New Year’s eggnog will not lack spice if sirup of ginger is used for flavoring. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 


Spices and “‘pleasant herbs” were once luxuries and regarded as suit- 
able gifts to kings. The United States imports annually more than 
23,000,000 pounds of unground spices, worth more than $10,000,000. 





eee YOU KNOW that spices and condiments give 
“ay flavor to food but do not add to its nutritive value? 
# Tu1s 1s Wuy they should be regarded only as “food 
accessories.” 

DO YOU KNOW that grinding spice, like grinding coffee, 


releases the aromatic oils? 





Tuis 1s Wuy the manufacturer puts ground spice in containers 

which are as nearly air-tight as it is possible to make them. 

DO YOU KNOW that spices are useful as preservatives and 

| for this purpose cinnamon, mustard and clove are the most 
valuable? 


Tuis 1s Wuy food which contains a sufficient quantity of such 
spices will keep a long time without spoiling. 
DO YOU KNOW that allspice is the dried unripe berry of an 


evergreen and has the same flavor as a mixture of cinnamon, 
nutmeg and clove? 


Tuis 1s Wuy it has been given the name “all-spice.” 

DO YOU KNOW that the white coating on nutmegs comes 
from an application of lime and has no relation to flavor or 
quality? 

Tuts 1s Wuy the best nutmegs are brown in color and not limed. 

DO YOU KNOW that black pepper and white pepper are the 


fruit of the same tree but treated in different ways during 
the curing process? 


Tus 1s Wuy the black pepper is more pungent and the white 
more aromatic. 

DO YOU KNOW that ginger is the only spice taken from a 
root? 

Tuis 1s Wuy small particles of fiber are sometimes found in 
ground ginger and mistakenly thought to be adulteration. 

DO YOU KNOW that highly seasoned foods overstimulate 
the flow of digestive juices? 

Tuts 1s Wuy spices should be used sparingly, in only sufficient 
quantities to give a pleasant flavor. 

DO YOU KNOW that the day of wholesale adulteration in 
spices has passed? 


Tuis 1s Wuy by exercising a little discrimination it is now 
possible to buy pure, high-grade ground spices. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home fournal 
































Wakes up your appetite 


This savory, stimulating 
bouillon provides the zest 
and tang your palate craves 


i 
HEN you sit down families where STEERO 
to a deliciously pre- bouillon is one of the favor- 


pared meal and don’t feel 
like eating a thing— 

Start off with a cup of piping hot 
SteeRo bouillon. 


How quickly your appetite re- 
turns! How keen becomes your de- 
sire for food! 


As soon as the first drop of deli- 
cious SteEro bouillon touches your 
palate, the digestive juices flow more 
freely. Your mouth literally “begins 
to water.” 


There are hundreds of thousands of 


Supreme of Chicken with Mushrooms 
Improved with Steero flavor 

2 cups cold diced chicken (white meat preferred) 

4% cup chopped 2)4 cups cream or 


“A Cube Makes A Cup™ 


ite items on the menu. 


Stzero bouillon cubes are made 
from choice beef and fresh vegetables 
skilfully blended to tempt the appe- 
tite. Just drop a cube into a cup, 
add boiling water, and delicious bouil- 
lon is ready to serve. 


Tell your grocer to add a box of 
StzerRO bouillon cubes to your next 
order. Be sure to say “Srezgro.” It 
is the Sreero flavor you are reading 
about here. There is nothing else 
just like it. You will greatly enjoy it. 


Send for free samples 
and Steero Cook Book 


mushrooms milk (or half each) re apc bouillon cubes are sold in tins Of 12, 50, and 100 cubes 
¥4 cup cooked and 3 tbsp. butter at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If you prefer to try 
drained peas 3 tbsp. flour them before you buy, write us. We will send several cubes free. 


1 Steero bouillon cube Additional seasoning 
\{ cup boiling water to taste 

Dissolve Sreero bouillon cube in_ boiling 
water, cool. Melt butter, add flour till blended, 
stir in gradually the milk and cream. Stir and 
cook until thick, pour in the bouillon. Add 
chicken, mushrooms, peas and heat. Pour into 
hot patty shells, serve at once, with garnishing. 


























If you enclose 10 cents you will also receive a copy of the STEERO 
Cook Book. It contains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use 
STEERO cubes in making many dishes more savory and tempting. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
280 Water Street, New York 


Steero 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Bouillon Cubes 


PAT. OCT 31, 1911 


O EVERY YOUNG WOMAN there comes 
the responsibility of planning or cooking 

a meal for the very first time. 
Rather confusing, it is. But fun! A natural 
instinct, feminine to the core, leads her on. 


But what becomes of that instinct? Will 
it be blighted to bring disillusionment in 
later years—or developed to bring a lasting 
happiness? 

This instinct—the precious quality that 
guides the health and happiness of families 
—is developed in the kitchen of today, white 
and spotless, with cheerful curtains and time- 
saving devices that work in marvelous ways. 
It is fostered by the editorial and advertising 
pages of our women’s magazines that sug- 
gest and simplify our everyday meals. 


> we wy 


IF THE FOODS you choose are good to eat 
as well as good for you—if you learn to pre- 
pare them quickly and serve them graciously 
—you will find that romance has not deserted 
the kitchen—that drudgery lives up the street. 


{ oie ote. 
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LeET’s BEGIN at the beginning. Breakfast 
should never be taken on the run—and never 
will be if you master the secret of making a 
good cup of coffee or chocolate. But nourish- 
ment, too, is needed in the morning. Toasted 
rolls and marmalade are not enough. 


A fruit, with the delicacy and dietetic value 
of dates, combined with a wholesome cereal, 
gives you the right breakfast food. 


If you have a Dromedary date pitter and 
keep pitted dates on hand, it takes but a 
minute to stir them into the cereal, just before 
it comes from the stove. Allow six dates to 
a portion, each date being sliced into three 
or four pieces. 


Dromedary Dates 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 
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HOW TO ENJOY A PACKAGE OF DATES 


Another Dromedary page for the younger “womdan 


AT LUNCHEON—even in winter—a salad is 
the gracious touch. It is important to have 
it look well, too. This idea is economical as 
well as different and delicious. If lettuce is 
hard to: procure, use cabbage. In fact, some 
prefer it. Moisten finely chopped cabbage or 
lettuce with dressing. Form this in the shape 
of a round, hollow basket or nest. Two or 
three dates, stuffed with cream cheese and 
decorated with nut meats, are placed inside 
to complete the effect. Cheese crackers are a 
pleasant accompaniment to this salad. The 
picture at the left suggests how to serve. 


a. Sp Sp 


At BREAKFAST, luncheon or even dinner— 
piping hot muffins are sure of popularity. 
And to be able to make them is a quickly 
acquired gift. 

These are days of bran. It’s a suggestion 
for health as well as for flavor to make date- 
bran muffins, according to this recipe. 


12 DATE-BRAN MUFFINS 


1% cups white flour 2 cups bran 

\4 teaspoon soda 2 eggs 

4 teaspoons baking powder 11% cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt 4 cup molasses 

1 cup Dromedary Dates Y4 cup shortening, 
(1% package), sliced melted 


Sift white flour, soda, baking powder and salt to- 
gether into a mixing bowl. 


January, 1927 


the dry ingredients. Add molasses and melted short. 
ening. Beat until well mixed. Pour into well 
greased muffin pans and bake in a hot oven (425°F) 
25 to 30 minutes. (Sour milk may be used by in. 
creasing the soda to 34 teaspoon and reducing 
baking powder to 2 teaspoons.) 

vy Y Y 


For TEA-TIME, instead of the usual sweets, try 
Dromedary Dates, stuffed with soft cream cheese 
to which finely chopped nut meats are added. Dip. 
the stuffed dates in Dromedary Cocoanut. This is 
so appetizing; fills the craving for a sweet; is not 
fattening as are the usual heavy pastries. Other 
delicious stuffings: 


Cooked or uncooked candy fondant— 
plain or mixed with cocoanut or chopped nuts. 


Banana fondant—Sliced olives — Quartered wal. 
nut meats—Quartered marshmallows. 


Just as new as this mew kitchen era are the Drome- 
dary date pitter and the knowledge that dates are an 
ingredient. They are the fruit, confection, food. 


Dromepary Dates in the familiar package 


Dromedary Dates are selected, mechanically 
boxed in far-away gardens and carefully packaged 
in this country. You have clean dates in the orange 
package with the Dromedary name. Dromedary 


Dates of uniform price and quality are now avail- 
able the year ‘round. And with the new pitter to 
help you there will be more and more uses for this 
fruit, confection, food. 


ORDER A DROMEDARY PITTER 


Ir works quickly and easily—a knack soon acquired. You 
save time! You won’t tear the fruit—a real advantage 
when stuffing. 

You will like the feel of the pitter in your hands —and 
remember that it saves minutes. . . Order by the coupon. 

Other Dromedary products— Dromedary Cocoanut in 
the fresh-keeping package and moist in cans — Dromedary 
Grapefruit,in cans— Dromedary Pimientos, in cans—Drorie- 
dary sliced Citron, Lemon, Orange and Grapefruit Peels. 


Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England, also. 








Mix sliced dates through 
the flour with the fingers. 
Add bran. Beat eggs, add 
milk and stir mixture into 








THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
110-A Washington Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me the new Dromedary Date Pitter with instruction 
leaflet. Also your latest recipes by ‘‘The Lady with an Apron.”’ I 
enclose ten cents (in stamps or coin); 15 cents, Canada and foreign 
countries . Pe, PET ASSET get a te ee ee 

Please send me, free of charge, the little 12-page leaflet, ‘How 
to Enjoy a Package of Dates,” by ‘The Lady wie 


|S Real ERE ES SES 


Address__ 


[Please check one] 


an Apron.” . 0 





© Hills Brothers, 1927 








{L. H. J.—Jan.) 
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Many are the jobs the man of the house can do if he has the conveniences. 


When Flousework is Not Drudgery 


(Continued from Page 127) 


hundred and seventy-five dollars in an 
electric washer should be made only after 
a careful survey of at least two or three 
of the washers in your city bearing the 
best reputation. Lastly, let your choice 
be a machine of simple design and sturdy 
construction—one that needs the mini- 
mum of care and is easy to oil. 

The word “mangle” is a quaint mis- 
nomer and really has a bad association of 
ideas. The term has its origin in an old 
French word meaning to “smooth,” so 
there is a raison d’étre for its apparent 
misnaming. 

Our ironer is electrically heated as well 
as electric-motor driven and can be ad- 
justed for three different heats, which take 
care of all classes of ironing. A neighbor 
of ours who has three grown boys irons 
upward of twenty-one soft white sports 
shirts every week on her electric ironer. 
Before she installed it, her horizon was 
haunted by the specter of those inevitable 
twenty-one shirts every week; now they 
have entirely disappeared from her con- 
versation. She had the ironer put in her 
own bedroom because the cook talked so 
much that the ironing tired her less than 
the talk. The ironer has a cretonne cover 
when not in use and is inconspicuous. 


Heating the House 


HE problem of heating a house is so 

intimately concerned with its house- 
keeping routine that I cannot omit men- 
tion of our labor-saving equipment in this 
connection. We considered three heat- 
ing methods when we built our house. 
Gas, but the price of it in our district 
was prohibitive. The oil burner was next 
considered, and while this, too, would 
have been a great advantage, we did not 
have the funds at the time the house was 
built to install 
the one we had in 
mind. That will 
probably come 
later. But in the 
meantime we were 
unwilling to bur- 
cen ourselves with 
‘he care of the fur- 
nace, if we could 
dossibly help it. 
Sowe investigated 
and finally in- 
stalled an auto- 
matic, electrically 
driven stoker. The 
equipment con- 
sists of a hopper in 
which the coal is 
put—this is the 
only part we have 
to attend to— 
and an underfeed 
burner which was 
placed in the 
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An electric stoker displaces a furnace man, 


firepot of our hot-water-system furnace. 
An electric motor drives a conveyor which 
feeds the coal as needed to the furnace and 
a small fan automatically supplies the 
proper amount of air to insure the most ef- 
ficient heat production. Another conveyor 
takes the ashes out of the furnace and de- 
posits them in an ash receptacle. We fill 
the hopper with coal every morning and set 
the clutch which determines the amount 
of coal to be fed into the fire, and conse- 
quently, the amount of heat to be pro- 
duced. This is done once or twice a day, 
depending upon the weather. We have 
filled the hopper full and turned the lever 
so that the very minimum amount of coal 
was fed into the fire, and returned thirty- 
six hours later to find the fire still burning. 
The fact that this “electric furnace man”’ 
burns buckwheat coal at eight and a half 
dollars a ton is no disadvantage! 


Expense Items 


EEOPLE ask us what our electric bills 

are in much the same tone of voice in 
which they might inquire as to age of a 
sensitive spinster! I have taken some 
pains to ascertain prevailing costs for op- 
erating electric installations similar to ours 
and find that our bills are about on a par 
with them. A definite idea of these costs 
may be gleaned from the following table: 


*APPROXIMATE COST PER 


EQUIPMENT YEAR TO OPERATE 
TBCEE APA: s,s ie 0, 3 6 0 6 $ 5.62 
mente <eaner «wt tk 8 ke 2.10 
meeCttic WOGNeT, ..... s+ 2 2 » 1.68 


Electric Ironing Machine (elec- ; 
trically heated). ...... 15.00 to 25.00 
Electric Stoker (7 monthsayear) 20.00 


* Based on the average rate in the United States of 
slightly more than 8c per kilowatt hour. 


This, then, is the system which keeps 
our house clean and orderly at all times. 
You may think 
we're the kind of 
people who are 
naturally neat. 

That, I have to 
admit, isn’t the 
case. We are the 
kind who like to 
linger after break- 
fast—to peep 
through the new 
books or maga- 
zines, or try out a 
new piece of music, 
or even to listen 
to the radio. But 
because we like 
order and cleanli- 
ness, we have in- 
vested in every 
practical labor 
saver within our 
reach in order to 
get the work out of 
the way quickly. 





0A quick bran loaf— 


rich with the natural 
tonics of molasses 


Here’s something we all want, a special fes- 
tive sort of bread in which a delightful flavor 
is combined with remarkable health-giving 
qualities. 



















































In this bran loaf you will find more than 
the famous health combination of whole 
wheat and bran. 


You will enjoy the old plantation flavor 
of sunny Brer Rabbit Molasses, and its nat- 
ural tonic value. 


For with the toothsome taste you have the 
health value of lime and iron. Your doctor will 
tell you that we all need more of both of these, 
and that no other food contains so much of 
both lime and iron as Brer Rabbit Molasses. 


Serve your bran bread often. Brer Rabbit 
makes it a happy combination of a delicious 
food and a real aid to good health. 

































Bran Loaf 


Dissolve 1 tsp. soda in 14 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses. Add 
11% cups sour milk, 1144 cups whole wheat flour, 114 cups 
bran and 1% cup seeded raisins. Bake in a loaf pan 45 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. This may be baked:in smaller molds. 


. Soft Molasses Cookies 


Cream 1 cup shortening and blend 
with it 1 cup brown sugar; add 1 
cup Brer Rabbit Molasses and 1 
cup sour milk. Sift together 3 cups 
pastry flour with 2 tsps. soda, 1 
tsp. salt, 1 tsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cin- 
namon. Add to the first mix- 
ture together with 1 tbsp. vinegar. 
Add about 2 cups more of flour, 
taking care to keep the dough a 
soft one. Chill over night in the 
refrigerator or other cool place and 
roll out in morning—not too thin. 
Cut in desired shapes and bake on 
greased baking sheets about fif- 
teen minutes in a 350° F. oven. 


FREE! Brer Rabbit’s booklet of 
forty-four delicious recipes 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 42 
New Orleans, La. 


M. ; | a by & ‘a S Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 


Book and leaflet about health value of molasses. 
In two grades : Gotp LaBEL—high- 


est quality light molasses for eating 
and fancy cooking. GREEN LABEL 






















—darker, with a stronger flavor. 
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°F fae YOUR HUSBAND Says nice things about 
your appearance, your figure, does he look 
straight at you? Or do his eyes drop as his 
mind goes questing back to the slender girl 
you were when he courted you? 

When you ask: *‘How do I look?” loyally he 
answers: ‘Stunning, dear.”’ 

Don’t imagine, however, that he has failed to 
note the changes that a few inevitable extra 
pounds have wrought in your appearance. He 
has not forgotten the slimness, the girlishness of 
your figure before you married him. He remem- 
bers—and compares. 



























































You can look slim without dieting, without 
violent exercise, without drugs 

Science has at last demonstrated that what so 

many women are worrying about is only the 

appearance of weight and age—not the actual 

pounds and years—an appearance that results 

almost invariably from incorrect posture. 
















It’s all in the line of your spine 
When your spine sags at the waistline, your 
whole body is thrown out of plumb. In order to 
maintain your equilibrium, your head and ab- 
domen tend to thrust forward, broadening the 
hips, thickening the torso, and destroying the 
slender lines of the neck. This position not only 
suggests weight and age; it is actually injurious 
to the health. Straighten the line of the spine, 
and all these defects of body contour disappear. 


Louise Gifford’s famous ‘‘Corrective Move- 
ments”’ straighten the line of the spine 


F, eswen business women, and women prom- 
inent in New York society go to Miss Gifford 
for her non-strenuous “‘Corrective Movements’’ 
when their figures need improvement. So re- 
nowned has she become through her remarkable 
work that she has been appointed by the leading 
dramatic school of the country—that conducted 
by the New York Theatre Guild—to instruct its 
students in posture, movement, and body ex- 
pression. And yet Miss Gifford does not subject 
them to a course of enervating exercises to take 
off the pounds. Merely by straightening their 
spines, she gives to their bodies grace, poise, 
and youthful resiliency. 

Miss Gifford has kindly permitted the makers 
of the P. N. Practical Front Corset to publish her 
complete course of exercises in a booklet which 
she has called ‘“The Joy of Looking Slim.’’ (See 
coupon below.) She did this because she rec- 
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secict thoughts about your figure 
that has fonque would never express? 
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ognized that this particular corset has as its 
primary aim the very thing that has made her 
‘Corrective Movements’’ famous. 


The P. N. Practical Front Corset 
makes you look slender 


i P. N. Practical Front Corset has been 
specially designed to straighten the line of 
the spine. It is scientifically correct—stylish, 
comfortable, beautiful. 


The Inner Elastic Vest, a feature that distin- 
guishes the P. N. Practical Front from all other 
corsets, holds the abdomen in the proper posi- 
tion, supplementing the slendering effect of the 
corset, and imparting to the body that sculptural 
firmness that women whose figures incline to 
maturity so rightfully desire. And yet this com- 
fortable garment permits all the flexibility and 
ease of movement required by the most athleti- 
cally inclined. 


Strictly speaking, the P. N. Practical Front 
Corset is not acorset at all. It is in reality a 
foundation or mould on which beautiful gowns 
may be draped gracefully, with the assurance 
that they will look their best. It does not so 
much attempt to form the figure as to conform to it, 
bringing out its natural lines of beauty by help- 


‘ing the wearer correct her bad posture habits. 


By helping you do that it makes you look slim. 


Just try this. Have one of the experts fit you. 
Note the ease, the comfort, the flexibility, the 
downright restfulness of the P. N. And then get 
your little speech ready, for you'll need it next 
time your husband compliments you. It will be 
something like this: ‘“That’s better, dear. I like 
you to look at me when you say nice things 
about my figure.”’ 


Maybe he won't know just what you mean, 
but then again—maybe he will. 
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FrREE—a fascinating booklet 
by Louise Gifford 


“The Joy of Looking Slim” 


It describes and illustrates her simple, non-strenuous 

Corrective Movements”, widely used by famous 
women for the removal of pounds and years from the 
figure. Write to I. Newman & Sons, Inc., Dept. J-1, 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Ghristianity in Asia Today 


their skeleton-like arms upstretched to beg. 
And they, too, were as motionless as the 
worshipers. 

In the entrance arches were the stalls 
of the privileged merchants, sitting cross- 
legged before their heaps of sacred wares— 
the fruits and foods which the orthodox 
Hindu may eat without offending his 
gods, the ashes and paints with which he 
smears his forehead to show that he has 
worshiped. Groups of small barebacked, 
barelegged boys, wearing the Brahman’s 
sacred thread of the twice born, squatted 
in circles on the stones about their teachers, 
learning and 
chanting out of 


(Continued from Page 27) 





Indians lived. Whereupon they hailed him 
as one of their own sannyasis, or “holy 
men,” and Christianity thrived for a whi'e 
in India as it had not thrived before since 
the days of Saint Francis Xavier, who 
landed in Goa in 1542. 

The only considerable group of Chris- 
tian workers in India today who are fo!- 
lowing the de Nobili principle are the 
men and women of the Salvation Army. 
No other sect or denomination had a move 
romantic beginning in Asia than the Sal- 
vationists. Their work there was estab- 
lished by Booth-Tucker, a British aristo- 
crat who was born 
in Bengal in 1853. 





sacred books in 
their own prepa- 
ration for the 
priesthood. 
Other circles 
were made up of 
men discussing 
philosophy and re- 
ligion with Brah- 
man scholars, one 
of whom sat in the 
center of each 
group, teaching by 
the light of a 








No missionaries 
are more welcome 
to the natives than 
these Salvation- 
ists. In the great 
cities like Calcutta 
and Bombay they 
live in the slums, 
as they do in New 
York and London. 
In the villages 
they have no bet- 
ter quarters than 
the mud huts of 








candle held up- 

right on the floor 

only by the dripping of itsown wax. Oneof 
these sages, a friend of Popley, who knows 
them all, hailed us and asked us to join 
the circle. Whereupon a commonplace 
sight became unusual because the addition 
of two Westerners put a blotch of white 
into the brown and black ring of faces 
around the candlelight. Immediately we 
were surrounded by another ring of the 
curious, not squatting, but standing three 
deep and bent over double, with their faces 
and gleaming bare backs projecting like 
living gargoyles above and between the 
heads of the philosophers. But curiosity 
was short-lived. The gargoyles became 
philosophers themselves, forgetting the 
white men and listening to the Brahman. 
It is the way of India. 

The teacher, who for the love of teach- 
ing will talk at any time anywhere to any 
and all who care to listen, without price 
and without any formal organization of a 
group, shifted for a moment from the 
Tamil language of the Indians to perfect 
English to explain that they were dis- 
cussing the impossibility of the human 
soul’s retaining its personality after being 
absorbed back into God, who is imper- 
sonal. 


(Ghristian NGnstrels 


HERE is something lacking for the ig- 

norant Hindu in the plain simplicity of 
the Christian chapel in the village. Par- 
ticularly he misses the weird rhythm of 
Indian music which suits his religious 
mood better than the hymn tunes of the 
West. And the missionaries are beginning 
to appreciate this and to devise ways and 
means to Indianize the forms and methods 
of their service. 

The minstrelsy of this same man Popley 
is an illustration. He not-only makes pos- 
sible his approach for Christianity through 
his sympathetic understanding of Hindu- 
ism, but he is a good singer and an expert 
musician, who after a scientific study of 
the music of the East has composed many 
hymns in that medium and set to them 
the stories of the Bible, which he sings in 
the vernacular out in the fields and vil- 
lages. No itinerant Indian juggler, no 
charmer of many snakes can hold a crowd 
away from such singing of the story of 
Jesus Christ. 

This Christian minstrel is doing very 
much the same thing for the cause of 
Protestantism in South India that Robert 
de Nobili did for Catholicism two hun- 
dred years or more ago. He adopted the 
native costume and diet and lived as the 


the Indians. Also 

they adopt for 
themselves Indian names. For example, 
Booth-Tucker was Fakir Singh, both be- 
fore and after he married a daughter of 
General Booth and took his father-in-law’s 
name as a part of his own. 

It is contrary to the policy of the Army 
to make public its numerical growth, but 
in one region only, that of the Punjab, the 
increase was from 18,000 to 38,000 in the 
ten years ending with 1921. Like the other 
groups, the Salvationists maintain schools, 
carry on philanthropic medical work and 
have funds frorn which they make loans 
to villagers who are in difficulties, thus 
saving them from the fatal clutches of the 
extortioners from Afghanistan. 


Tact— Always Tact 


OING from Madura to Madras, I found 

in the latter city another of those Y. 
M.C. A. secretaries who are doing splendid 
work as ambassadors from one civilization 
and religion to another. They are sugges- 
tive of the government ambassadors sent 
over the world by the various state de- 
partments and foreign offices, in as much 
as their chief function is not to interfere 
with what they find in the countries to 
which they are accredited, but to establish 
good will. The results of their efforts 
make one of the safest and surest founda- 
tions upon which the missionaries base 
their own work. 

The secretary in Madras was an Amer- 
ican, Dalton F. McClelland, from Ohiv. 
Dropping naturally out of the vernacular 
of his region into the Ohio tongue when 
another American appeared at his offic, 
McClelland remarked: ‘‘ Any missiona: 
is going to be lost before he reaches fir 
base if he comes out to India in these day: 
without an appreciation of the fact th‘ 
this is the most religious country in t! 
world, in its own way, and that that wey’ 
contains much we have got to learn aid 
admire. The missionary will also be lost 
if he brings with him any denomination::1 

\ 
nl 
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or sectarian bitterness and jealousy. 
bigot can do more harm in India evs 
than in the United States.” 

In other words, tact is one of the grea'- 
est assets of the missionaries, and the lack 
of it, more than anything else, has handi- 
capped their work. The American Consi:] 
General in Calcutta, Julius G. Lay, said 
to me: “Tell the church people at home 
never to send missionaries out here who 
have not got the tact to deal with a very 
different sort of human beings. When | 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Eight doctors out of ten advised 
the Nujol type of treatment 


N a recent coast-to-coast investiga- 
tion we asked doctors the plain 
question: “Do you consider the con- 


tinued use of cathartics and laxatives 
harmful?” 


72.24% answered unqualifiedly 
“Yes.” Why do so many doctors 
condemn the continued use of laxa- 


tives? Here is the reason one doctor 


gives: “Laxatives cause inhibition of 
the peristaltic action.” In plain Eng- 
lish, this means that the continued 
use of laxatives weakens the intesti- 
nal muscles by doing their work for 
them. If elimination of waste mat- 
ter is forced by the repeated use of 
pi'ls or other drug laxatives, the in- 
testinal muscles soon become too 
weak to do their work without help. 
It. other words, laxatives bring on 
the laxative habit. 


Eight doctors out of ten told us they 
were advising the Nujol type of 
treatment for their patients in place 
of laxatives. Why? For many differ- 


a 


ent reasons, of which the following 
were the most important: 1. Nujol 
is not habit-forming; 2. Nujol is a 
more natural method; 3. A lubri- 
cant is better than a laxative; 4. 
Nujol does not cause distress; 5. It is 
not irritating; and 6. Nujol gives 
lasting relief. 


These reasons all spring from the 
fact that the action of Nujol is abso- 
lutely different from the action of 
laxatives. Laxatives and cathartics 
act by irritating the intestinal tract. 
Ultimately this may lead to serious 
illness. 


Nujol acts entirely differently. It 
contains no drugs, no medicine of 
any kind. Its action is not chemical 
but mechanical. It merely softens 
and lubricates the waste matter in 
the intestines so that elimination is 
regular, natural and thorough. 


Nujol appeals to the medical man 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation, no 


matter how severe the case may be 
and no matter what else the patient 
may be suffering from. It is gentle 
in its action and pleasant to take. 


Children love it! 


Nujol is a pure, nature-giving remedy. 
Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today and start treatment 
tonight. It is the way most doctors 
would advise you to overcome 
constipation, whether chronic or 
temporary. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 








For Constipation 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 821M 
26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the 
drugless remover of hidden constipation. 
Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. 
Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, ““Out- 
witting Constipation.”” (For booklet alone, 
draw a line through 10 cents above, and 
send no money.) 








© 1926, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
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bottled carbonated’ beverages - 
banish weariness with snap-of-finger speed 


o ¢ @ Bresensific authorities say a food 
basis of your favorite bottled carbonated 
beverage is what they term “invert sugar,” a 


highly nourishing pre-digested food. 


‘‘Many persons,” says Dr. Frederic W. 
Murphy, internationally noted food au- 
thority, ‘‘consume bottled carbonated bev- 
erages under the impression they do so 
solely to quench thirst, when the princi- 
pal reason is the exhilaration they derive.” 


“Turse Drinks,” he says, “have 
great value in that they quickly re- 
store energy. Bottled carbonated bev- 
erages contain a certain amount of 
sugar. This sugar, when placed in these 
drinks, becomes what we call invert 
sugar, a highly nourishing food. In- 
vert sugar requires no digestion. As 
soon as the beverage reaches the 
stomach, the sugar is carried imme- 
diately into the blood and there is 
an instantaneous feeling of exhilaration caused by 
the restoration of energy.” 


“Ghese carbonated drinks contain 
sugar, pure water and wholesome 


\, Send for this 
_ Helpful Book... 
2 A. B.C.B 


811 Bond Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 


Enclosed find 1o¢. Send me your helpful illustrated book 
“Recipes for Housewife and Hostess.” 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


\ City 
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taste-tempting flavors.But it is the per- 
fect carbonation—possible only when 
the drink is bottled—that adds that 
sparkling tangy zest which makes 
these beverages so appetizing and so 
wholesome. Health authorities tell 
us that carbonation prevents the pos- 
sibility of germs that might be lurk- 
ing in even what is supposed to 
be the purest water. 


EN wonder, then, that doctors prescribe carbon- 


ated “soft drinks” of all kinds, 
and great hospitals serve them 
regularly. 


... Such an outstanding health 
authority as Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 
famous scientist of Washington, 
D. C., recommends them. He 
says: 


rs “The nutritive value of these drinks 1s 
higher than that of mos fruits and vegetables for the 
same ‘weight These carbonated soft drinks 
have about the same energy food value as buttermilk.” 


te The interesting process of carbonation is 
simply a matter of charging your drink 
with health-insuring carbon-dioxide. .. 





Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names. . . tonics in New 

England . . . soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the 

Far West and we all know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your 
fill—they're good and good for you/ 


January, 1995 


on 


« « Sou may 
know carbon- 


ated beverages : 
by any one of a number of 
names * * * o o «6 


Staid New England for generations 
has divided them into “tonics” 
and ginger ales. 


‘Breezy Texas sometimes asks for 
“soda pop.” 


It may be “soft drinks” at the Golden 
Gate and “charged water” in 
Manhattan. But if the beverage 
is carbonated and bottled it is 
good and good for you. 








Of course every bottler in America 
is glad to abide by rigid State and 
Federal pure food laws 

through their Na 

tional Association’s Code 

of Ethics, they voluntarily 

set up standards of purity 

and sanitation more exacting than 
the most stringent laws. « « « 





C ") 





Moreover, these plants are equipped 
with machinery that is right up to the last 
tick-of-the-clock. Proportions are determined 
with strict accuracy the bottles are 
sterilized by the latest scientific processes. The 
tasty drink is hermetically sealed. These plants 
of course are open for inspection at all times. 


‘Bottled under such sanitary conditions your 
favorite carbonated drink bubbles with spar’ 
kling, thirst-throttling health. Keep a case al’ 
ways in the home—ready for any occasion 
—and a few bottles in the 
refrigerator. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 


«as stationed in China I had a case which 
sulted in the loss of half a dozen lives 

and it grew entirely out of the behavior 
a missionary who meant well but had 
tact at all.” 

The classic example of the lack of tact 
yas in that hymn, From Greenland’s icy 
mountains, from India’s coral strand, 
hich was written by Bishop Heber just 
about a century ago when he was at the 
jead of the Church of England in Cal- 
cutta. The lines that did the damage in 
jndia and Ceylon were these: 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ; 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man ts vile: 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown; 

The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Many would-be converts have turned 
away in resentment when they have 
heard that hymn in Christian chapels in 
India and Ceylon. Whole congregations 
have gone on strike and refused to sing it. 
It was only after such demonstrations that 
the hymn went into the discard so far as 
missionary work is concerned. Nowthe mis- 
sionaries have gone still farther in ridding 
their vocabulary altogether of such words 
as ‘‘heathen,” “ pagan”’ and “black men.” 

There is the question concerning 
the necessity of actual baptism 
as a sign of conversion. This 
grew out of the case of Kan- 
daswami Chetty, known 
throughout South India as 
the ‘‘unbaptized Chris- 
tian.” 

Chetty was educated as 
a Hindu boy in the Chris- 
tian College at Madras and 
for many years afterward was 
on its faculty as a teacher of 
English literature. 

“The thing that I object to chiefly,” 
Doctor Chetty said to me, “‘is the fact 
that they sometimes call me a secret 
Christian. Iamnotthat. I ama follower 
of Christ and want to be known as such by 
the world. In him I have found the fulfill- 
ment of all that is best and all that is true 
in Hinduism. But I will not be baptized, 
because it would take me out of the social 
system into which I was born and to which 
I belong. Worse than that, it would cut me 
off from teaching and preaching Christian- 
ity to educated Hindus who are now my 
friends and followers. I can do more good 
as a Christian without the artificial label 
of the religion than I could do with it.” 


cA Women’s (ollege in Madras 


Ts argument satisfied many of the 
missionaries. Others look upon a case 
like that of Chetty as a menace to their 
whole work among the Indians and claim 
that he should be willing to accept the 
sacrifice of ostracism by Hindus for the 
sake of Christianity. The liberal attitude 
is that baptism must not be insisted upon 
in every case, but that it should be main- 
tained, nevertheless, as the ideal aim of 
ihe missionaries, for with any lesser goal 
the plane of the entire missionary enter- 
»rise would be lowered. 

Another phase of the work in Madras, 
about which there is no controversy, is 
that being carried on by the Women’s 
Christian College in that city. Although 
guidebook editors may jeer at my classifi- 
cation, the three most beautiful sights of 
all India to me were the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, the banks of the Ganges River at 
Benares at dawn, with thousands of Hindu 
men and women holding up their brass 
and copper bowls of the sacred water to- 






ward the rising sun as a symbol of God, 
? and the students in the Women’s Chris- 
tian College at their morning chapel 
service. If ever there was a piece of archi- 
tecture fitted to its purpose it is this 
| chapel, given anonymously by a woman 
in America, and designed by an English 
architect who loves India and who said 








that he had tried to put into his plan the 
simplicity of a Quaker meeting house, the 
solemnity of a cathedral and the mysti- 
cism of the East. They are all there, at 
least when those hundred and thirty-five 
silent and motionless Indian girls, in saris 
of many colors, are at their prayers on 
that cool and spacious floor—some kneel- 
ing as Christians, some with their heads 
bowed to the black and white marble 
tiles as Hindus. 

Miss Eleanor M. Coon, the acting prin- 
cipal and a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
led the services, but there was very little 
leading todo. She said ‘‘O Lord, hear our 
prayer.” The students said, ‘‘And let our 
cry come before Thee.”’ 


An Ambitious Program 


HEN came the fifteen-minute period 

of meditation which means so much 
more to the Indian than many spoken 
words. At the end there was a hymn. 
After the teachers had withdrawn, a senior 
girl called the roll of all the students, not 
for the’routine purpose of keeping a record 
of attendance, but so that each student 
“may hear her own name called aloud 
every morning in the house of God.”’ 

At graduation, the women in such a 
college—there are several of them in 
India—receive A.B. degrees similar to 
those conferred in colleges for women in 
America. The colleges in India are sup- 

ported in part by contributions 

from the college women in the 
United States. The sister col- 
lege at home to the one in 
Madras is Mount Holyoke. 

It is from the graduates of 

such schools for women 

that India is getting her 
recruits for the new social 
reforms to better the con- 
dition of women and chil- 
dren. At Calcutta recently 
there was an All-India Social 
Conference. An Indian woman 
presided. The program of the things they 
pledged themselves to work for included 
more education for women, abolishing of 
child marriages, abolition of purdah—that 
is, the enforced veiling and retirement of 
women from all contact with the world— 
doing away with dowries, remarriage of 
widows and the ending of discriminations 
against them, relaxation of the caste 
system, prohibition of liquor, discourage- 
ment of race-track gambling, strict super- 
vision of cinema theaters, rescue homes 
for children, and friendly relations among 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Christians. 

That is a most ambitious program for 
women who a generation ago would all 
have been in purdah with no thought or 
hope of ever abandoning their veils and 
who, as widows, would have been burned 
alive on their husbands’ funeral pyres. 

Both the fact that there are no more 
such burnings and that there are such 
meetings as the one referred to at Cal- 
cutta must be set down to the credit of 
Christian missionaries with their churches, 
schools and colleges. 

If there is any hesitancy in attributing 
so much to the Christians directly and en- 
tirely, credit may also be given to the 
various reform groups within Hinduism 
itself which have come into existence, be- 
cause of Christian influence, to purge the 
ancient religion of India of its popular 
crudities: and superstitions by means of 
education. I saw a splendid example of 
this work in the Ram Krishna school for 
boys at Madras, with its observance of 
the Hindu religion freed from all its gross- 
ness but showing all its amazing tolerance. 
In one of the schoolrooms there were por- 
traits of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and Benjamin Franklin. 

At the altar in the school chapel was the 
Hindu goddess of wisdom; but the figures 
in the four stained glass windows of the 
shrine were those of Sankara, a great 
Hindu philosopher, Mohammed, Buddha 
and Jesus Christ. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The fourth article in this 
series by Mr. Selden will appear in an early issue. 
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ENTS for Hair “Beauty 


'y Hair: A special treatment for oily hair, 
luding correct way to massage, is in the 
»klet packed with each carton of Packer's. 


ndruff: Dandruff need not be serious if care- 
y and properly treated. The Packer Method 
'reatment, based on modern thought, will 
found in the booklet which comes with 
a carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


ling Hair: You will find a discussion of 
ing hair in the booklet which comes with 
1 carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. If, 
rever, the regular use of this Packer Treat- 
t does not stop the loss of your hair, 
jult your family physician. 


For either long or short hair. 
Jules et Etienne. 
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For the boyish type with 
straight hair, Pierre, coiffeur 
in the Hotel Claridge, Paris, 
has designed this modified 
“garcon’’ cut! Bangs are 
combed to one side to show a 
possible widow's peak and 
one sees a suggestion of an 
ear. 


Feminine—a startling contrast to the 


boyish mode. 


Short ends on left are 
into a mass of soft ringlets. 
From 
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AS THIS NEW BOOK 


ON THE CARE OF THE HAIR 


é 
If you have one of the common hair and 
scalp troubles, or wish to prevent them, 
mail the coupon below for a free copy of 
the new Packer Manual, “The Care of 
the Hair.”’ This helpful, illustrated book 
has recently been re-edited and written 
in simple, clear language under the super- 
vision of a physician specializing in the 
care of the hair. It contains 28 pages 
of practical, commonsense information 
based upon authoritative medical advice. 
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THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 7-A, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. \ 
Please send me, free, a copy of your Manual, “The Care of ( 
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¥% cup Minute Tapioca 
2 cups hot grape juice 
I cup sugar 


ring frequently. Stir in sugar. 
juice and cherries cut in small pieces. 














MINUTE TAPIOCA 
MONKEY WITH CORN 


Second Prize Winner, $100 
Mrs. W. I. Mather, 22 Orono St. 
Mattapan, Mass. 


An unusual entrée. Substantial enough to 
Serve as the main course for luncheon or 
supper. (Serves six) 


I green pepper, 24 cup canned corn, 2 
slices onion, 2 tablespoons Minute Tapi- 
oca, 2 tablespodf#s butter, 14 teaspoon 
salt, 114 cup cheese, 4g teaspoon of black 
pepper, I cup stewed tomatoes, % tea- 
spoon cayenne. 


Remove seeds from green pepper and 
chop fine with onion. Sauté in melted 
butter in frying pan until soft. Cut 
cheese in small pieces. Heat tomato and 
corn in double boiler. Add green pep- 
per, onion, butter, cheese, Minute 
Tapioca and seasonings and cook 15 
minutes, stirring frequently. Serve at 

once on toast or crackers. 


Prize-W inning Reci- 
CHREE pes and the Min- 
ute Tapioca Cook 

Book. Copies of the prize-winning 
recipes—tested by home economics 
experts—are now offered to you. 
Sign and mail the coupon and you 
will receive a folder containing the 
most outstanding of the _prize- 
winning recipes, together with the 
Minute Tapioca cook book, ‘ Add- 
ing Variety to the Menu,” and a 
sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
You will welcome these recipes be- 
cause they are new and so delight- 
fully different. Mail coupon today. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA ICE BOX PUDDING 


First Prize Winner, $500. Miss Sara H. Young, 17 Stewart Apartments 
57 C Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Serves eight) 
14 cup orange juice 
I small bottle of maraschino cherries 
1% dozen lady fingers or strips of sponge cake 


Cook Minute Tapioca in the hot grape juice in double boiler 15 minutes, stir- 
emove from heat and add orange juice, cherry 
Let stand until cooled, but not thick- 
ened. Grease or wet a mold or baking dish and arrange split lady fingers or 
strips of sponge cake in it. Pour in the tapioca mixture and cover with remain- 
ing lady fingers. Let stand in refrigerator for 12 hours. Unmold, and garnish 
generously with whipped cream. Cut in slices to serve. 
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Prize-Winning Recipes 


Each of these recipes offers a unique contribution to menu-planning. 
You will want to try them all at the earliest opportunity. 


sponse ye from all over the United 
States and as far away as South 


Africa and Australia submitted 121,619 

recipes in the great Minute Tapioca $1,000 

prize contest. This overwhelming number 

of home-tested, favorite recipes includes de- 

licious and unusual combinations for every 

course of every meal, from breakfast to 

midnight supper, from a child’s simple 

luncheon to an elaborate holiday dinner. 
The recipes were judged by a 

committee of the best-known 

home economics experts in the 

country, including Miss Mabel 

Jewett Crosby, home economics 

editor of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 

nal; Miss Katharine A. Fisher, 


NO SOak) NC 


director of Good Housekeeping sequins 


Institute; and Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
MacDonald, Professor of Home 
Economics, Boston University, 
College of Practical Arts and 


Letters. Pictured on this page are the 
dishes that won the first three prizes. The 
fifty-four other prize-winners include some 
remarkably ingenious entrées, desserts, 
sauces, preserves, and cakes. Each recipe 
is a tribute to the goodness and versatility 
of tapioca—one of the most delicate and 
easily digested of the carbohydrates. 

In making up the prize-winning recipes 
and other tapioca dishes, be sure to use 
Minute Tapioca, which is supe- 
rior to ordinary tapioca in three 
ways: (1) It requires no soaking. 
(2) It cooks in 15 minutes. (3) It 
is made in a clean, sunshine- 
flooded American factory with all 
the care you use in preparing food 
in your own kitchen. Minute 
Tapioca Company, Orange, Mas- 
sachusetts. Makers of Minute 
Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and 
Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 








GINGER MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Third Prize Winner, $50 
Miss Elizabeth B. Dean 
14 Harpending Ave., Dundee, N. Y. 
(Serves six) 


. cups oil, 3 thin strips outside yel- 
low skin of orange, iy cup Minute 
Tapioca, 44 cup suger, 4 tablespoons 
orange juice, 144 tablespoon ginger 
syrup, 2 tablespoons preserved Canton 
ginger (chopped fine), 1 egg, 1 cup 
heavy cream, 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Scald milk with orange peel in double 
boiler. Add Minute Tapioca, cook 15 
minutes, stir frequently. emove orange 
peel, add sugar, orange juice, ginger 
syrup, preserved ginger. Pour smail 
amount of mixture slowly over slight! 
beaten egg yolk, stirring vigorously. Re- 
turn to double boiler, Ahi until thick- 
ened like custard. Cool, then fold in 
stiffly beaten egg white, and chill. Whip 
cream with 2 tablespoons sugar and fold ! 
¥ cup into the pudding. Arrange i in in 
dividual dishes. Garnish with remaining 
cream (adding a few drops of vanilla) 
and strips of pant a Ply 


€ to 





Minute Tapioca Co., 11 Polk St., Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, folder containing 
many of the Minute Tapioca prize-winning recipes 
together with the cook book, “‘Adding Variety to th 

enu,” and a sample package of Minute Tapioca 
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(Continued from Page 138) 


‘“‘1’d never do such a thing in the world!” 
he said, with feeble indignation, to the 
staircase. XXIX 

HE long, long gray road that led 

toward the high plateau of the Atlas 
wound itself up interminably upon a 
smooth-running spindle beneath the auto- 
mobile; and the pale, dark-eyed young 
man seen through the windows, elegant in 
dress and opulent evidently, since a fine 
landaulet was needed for his comfort in 
traveling, engaged himself in winding up, 
as well as he could, some long threads of 
his own. But he lacked the precision of 
the mechanism beneath him; his threads 
got into snarls, tangling themselves more 
and more inextricably until he gave up the 
task and, sighing, permitted his mind to 
become flaccid. Upon this, one of those 
snarled threads promptly and neatly 
wound itself up without any effort on his 
part at all. That is to say, he was freely 
presented with the answer to a question 
that had been harrying both his curiosity 
and what was left of his vanity. 

As he came out of the pleasant hostelry 
in the rock gorge at El Kantara after 
lunch, the sunshine, pouring down an 
orange light between the tumbled walls of 
the gorge, struck silver stars and black 
glitterings from a French automobile ap- 
proaching at moderate speed over the road 
Ogle had traveled, the road from Biskra. 
Behind the wheel sat a French chauffeur 
and beside him an Arab servant in white; 
the American identified this luxurious 
equipage at once, and, when it stopped at 
the garden gateway of the inn, he was not 
surprised to see the sisters Daurel assisted 
to descend. But the appearance of the 
elder sister did surprise him; she had be- 
come decrepit. The chauffeur upon one 
side and the Arab servant upon the other 
were needed to help her out of the car and 
get her to the doorway of the inn, while 
Mademoiselle Lucie hovered anxiously be- 
hind, acrystal vial in herhand. The group, 
which somehow had the effect of a solemn, 
small cortége, all in black except for the 
white turban and burnoose of the servant, 
passed close to Laurence as he paused in 
the garden; and the face of Mademoiselle 
Daurel, like the last scene in a tragedy, 
held him motionless. Frostbitten and the 
color of chalk this face had been whenever 
he had seen it, but indomitable; the face 
of an arrogant woman sure of imposing her 
will. Now it was that of one defeated and 
physically shattered by defeat, the face of 
a woman no longer just elderly, but old 
and more than old; Mademoiselle Daurel 
had suddenly become ancient. 


HE had lost something vital, something 

upon which she had depended for exist- 
ence; and she knew she had lost it and 
lost it forever. The smitten face of crum- 
bling white chalk was like a strong illumi- 
nant to the melancholy observer in the inn 
garden, it clarified so much for him. He 
perceived that at least something of what 
Aurélie Momoro had told him was true 
and that it had indeed been this old 
woman’s very life to have her tyrannical 
way with the object of her benevolences. 
But most brilliantly clear was the answer 
to his question. Everybody wanted to 
get something out of Tinker; Madame Mo- 
moro had won her passionate struggle to 
be free of her tyrant; so the answer was 
yes. She had already got something. 

The lonely young man in the garden of 
the inn watched the solemn group until it 
disappeared within the open doorway; 
then he nodded slowly, as in some affirma- 
tion to himself, and went out to M. 
Cayzac’s car where it stood waiting for 
him upon the long road to the north. A 
few moments later he was again swiftly on 
his way and preoccupied with a new ques- 
tion in place of the one that had been 
answered. Madame Momoro had already 
“got something ”’—something substantial 
enough to establish Hyacinthe in Paris— 
and she had shown a superb confidence in 
her future, certainly, when she broke Ma- 


demoiselle Daurel like that. Would she 


be awaiting her great barbarian in Tunis 
to get something more? If she did thus 
await him, the great barbarian might have 
some questions of his own to answer and 
“‘Delanda est Carthago” gain a new ap- 
propriateness. 

In the meantime Laurence Ogle knew 
that for some inconceivable reason there 
was in all the world one breath of human 
kindness for himself. Far ahead of him 
upon this long gray road, a friendly young 
spirit took thought of him, and he guessed, 
humbly enough, that Olivia understood 
more than she said and was a little sorry 
for him. Just as he left Biskra the con- 
cierge had handed him a postcard from 
Batna. 

You’re coming this way, aren’t You? I 
think you’d like stopping overnight at Tim- 
gad, which you mustn’t miss, really. Won’t 
you be at Tunis before we leave there for 
Italy? If you won't, please don’t forget how 
much good you did me! I wish I might do 
some to youinreturn, but probably you 25 





Here the writing had deliberately run 
off the card, the small space for the com- 
munication of messages being filled; 
though the initials ‘‘O. T.,”’ almost micro- 
scopic, were visible in a corner. He had 
not thrown the card away; he took it from 
































his coat pocket several times that day and 
glanced over it with a thoughtful melan- 
choly, but amiably. 

_ In the Desert borderland of bleak hills 
Etienne had difficulties with the brakes; 
there were several long halts by the way- 
side while he worked; and the landaulet 
rolled into the bare little town of Batna in 
a disheartening lemon-colored early twi- 
light. Against the cold wind of the plateau 
the barefooted Arabs wore the hoods of 
their thick brown burnooses pulled up 
over their heads; and the veiled women 
hurrying by upon the side pavements in- 
spired the traveler to breathe none of the 
romance so stimulating to him when he 
had seen them on that first happy day of 
his landing upon the magic continent. He 
observed that most of these wind-blown 
ladies, although Oriental as far down as 
the ankles, which were encircled with 
brass rings, wore French slippers with the 
high heels scuffed down upon one side; 
and the anomaly so displeased him that he 
shivered. However, it was easy enough to 
shiver even within his inclosure, the chill 
of the plateau wind was so keen; but when 
the car stopped before the door of the 
hotel he told Etienne to drive on to the 
inn at Timgad. Darkness had fallen be- 
fore they reached it; and that night he 
saw nothing of the city the Romans had 
built and Olivia Tinker, some eighteen 
centuries later, recommended to his at- 
tention. 


UTSIDE, there was a wind-swept star- 
light; but he kept under shelter, and, 

as he dined, regaled himself alittle with the 
singular appearance of the other guests of 
the inn. There were only two, a man of 
sixty and a girl in her twenties dining to- 
gether at a small table, and talking eagerly 
in a language so beset with outlandish con- 
sonants that Ogle covld by no manner of 
means identify it or guess the nationality 


of the speakers; nor was he assisted by 
their peculiarities of dress, which to his 
eyes seemed extreme. The man had a 
large head, with thick white hair and a 
lined, round face, sunburned but rosy, not 
tanned; his intelligent small hazel eyes, in 
constant quick motion behind silver spec- 
tacles, were shrewd and kindly; un- 
questionably this was an Occidental head. 
But upon it there was a tall red fez with 
a long black tassel; and underneath a 
jacket of Scotch rough tweed this fanciful 
old person wore a tunic of green silk, em- 
broidered with small red flowers. As a 
final eccentricity, his trousers of brown 
corduroy were tucked into high light boots 
of Morocco red leather; and the girl with 
him had as lively a taste for opera bouffe, 
the playwright thought. She was small 
and dark, with short curly black hair; and 
she wore a long black velvet coat, an em- 
broidered white blouse, black velvet 
knickerbockers, dark-blue silk stockings 
and silver-buckled patent-leather slippers 
with curved high heels. Nevertheless, 
Ogle admitted that she was highly orna- 
mental. 


S HE ate his dinner he was aware that 
her elderly companion showed a re- 
current interest in him; the restless eyes 
behind the silver spectacles were fre- 
quently upon him; and once the girl 
turned frankly to look at him, as if under 
the impulse of her friend’s mention of him. 
They rose from their table while Ogle was 
still seated at\his own, and to his surprise 
they stopped beside him @ heir way out 
of the room. : 

The man bowed geniaf. 

““You are an American, I think, sir,” he 
said, and so far as his pronunciation went 
he might well have been an American 
himself. ‘“‘I like to speak to Americans 
when I have the chance. I once lived 
several years in the States, most of the 
time in Rock Island.”’ Then he added, as 
Laurence had risen, “‘Please don’t let us 
keep you standing.” 

Misfortune and suffering are indeed the 
principal education of man; and in Africa, 
Laurence Ogle had acquired, at least 
temporarily and it might even be per- 
manently, a little education. A few 
months earlier he would not have en- 
couraged the friendly advances of this 
bizarre person; he would have said, witha 
coldness covering a slight indignation, 
““Ah—I have never been in Rock Island,’’ 






hand. ‘I’m glad to meet someon 
almost a compatriot. I imagine you don’t 
find Timgad very like Rock Island, 
though.” 

““There are some resemblances,” the 
other said, smiling as if upon some hidden 
thought; ‘‘resemblances not so subtle as 
they might appear. You haven’t seen the 
ruins yet?” 

‘‘No. I got in after dark.” 


without adding anything except frigidit 
to the statement. Now he c" % 


= HEY are all about us, out there ina 

thin and very chilly starlight. My 
pupil and I are just going to take a ghostly 
walk among them; but I should advise you 
to wait for the morning sunshine. Permit 
me.’ Here he bowed and offered Ogle a 
card upon which was engraved, “‘E. D. G. 
N. Medjila, D. Arche. Inst. Coll. Bass’a.’’ 
Ogle mentioned his own name, and the 
donor of the formidable card continued: 
““You see, lam Doctor Medjila, an arche- 
ologist; we are here for several weeks 
every year to study Timgad. Excuse me, 
I should like you to meet my pupil.”” The 
girl nodded composedly; Ogle bowed and 
murmured; and Dr. E. D. G. N. Medjila 
seemed to feel no need of any further 
definition of his pupil. ‘‘We are keeping 
you from finishing your salad,” he said. 
“‘We must wish you good night, but we 
are sure to meet among the ruins to- 
morrow; we are always there. You will 
not find here all that you will at Pompeii, 
but Timgad is still Roman, and there is 
enough.”’ With that, and an affable ‘‘ Au 
plaisir,’ he and his ornamental pupil de- 
parted for their ghostly walk; while the 
young American, tired by the long drive, 














Oak Floors 


are NOT expensive 


Never need replacement, yet 
cost no more than temporary 


floor coverings. Add _ lasting 
beauty and distinction to any 
room at an expense no greater 
than a good piece of furniture. 
Oak has individuality, yet its 
natural grain and coloration 
harmonizes with interior dec- 
oration of whatever period. 
Increased value 

Oak floors improve with age, in mel- 
lowness and richness. “They are an 
asset in renting or selling. 


Over old floors 


Lay oak over old worn 
floors in yourpresent home, 
easily, and at moderate cost. 
Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


853 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
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For good looks, long wear and 
economy use Boott Scrim Cur- 
tains at every window. 


Absorbent, good-looking, 
long-wearing, inexpensive 
Boott Towels are for every 
towel purpose. 


Ask your Dealer. 
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and still shivery in the unheated inn, took 
his advice and waited for the sunshine. 

When it arrived and he set forth, he 
comprehended breathlessly and at once 
what the archeologist had meant by say- 
ing that Timgad was enough; and as he 
walked the straight, stone-paved streets 
of the ruined town in the brilliancy of the 
morning, he understood, too, that Timgad 
was still -Roman. He had stepped out 
of the Mohammedan Orient into a city of 
the imperial Czsars; and for all his de- 
pression and anxiety, he found some ex- 
citement in taking so vast a 
step. During an _ hour’s 
wandering he saw not a 
soul; the dead town 
of st®ne remnants, 
foundation walls and 
broken columns lay 
upon the barren 
slopes in the ancient 
silence it had kept 
through the centuries. 
Ogle was pleased to have 
it apparently all to himself. 

Prowling at hazard, he found 
the theater, explored it thoughtfully, then 
climbed to the top of it and sat looking 
down upon the stone stage. Had a 
nervous playwright ever watched a first 
night from this same seat, he wondered. 
How stately the Roman audience must 
have looked, he thought, and how aston- 
ished they would have been if they could 
have known that a being like himself 
would ever sit there, a man from a country 
built mainly of flimsy wood and stucco. 


different times I have been here I have 
seen just one tourist who understood Tim- 
gad instantly, and that was because he 
was really a Roman himself. He was here 
only the other day.”’ 

“An Italian?’’ Ogle asked. 

“No, no! One of your own people, of 
course. You have been to the Forum and 
the Arch of Triumph this morning?” 

“Yes; before I came here.”’ 

“Then you can understand,’”’ Doctor 
Medjila said; and he chuckled. ‘This 
fellow, he had a guide; but it was he who 

told the guide everything. 

‘Never mind!’ he would say. 

‘I know how it is without 

your telling me.’ And 

it was true. He did!” 

Doctor Medjila 

laughed aloud and 

slapped his knee, he 

so enjoyed this recol- 

lection. ‘‘That fellow, 

he was rich. He said he 

guessed he knew how to 

lay out and build a town, 

and the Romans had done it the 

same way he would—only not so good!” 

Ogle’s instantaneous premonition was 

well founded; and in a kind of despair he 

suffered a renewal of his previous con- 

viction that it was impossible to be upon 

the same continent with Tinker and long 

escape him. ‘“‘I should call that something 
of a yawp,”’ he said feebly. 


“TT WAS,” Medjila admitted. ‘But it 
was like the Roman yawp because it 
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chor selvage. First to wear 
out in other sheets—here 


The inner edge of the sel- 
vage is next to go. Yet this 
Dwight Anchor tape selvage 
perfectly sound, even 
after these rigorous tests. 


What would be left of an American city 
after fire, capture, sacking, earthquakes, 
sand storms and centuries of Arab lootings ? 


bragged of what was true. This fellow, he 
told us how much finer his own city was 
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made practically wear-proof! 


UT of 322 women who wrote us about 
buying sheets, 285 told us the® bought 
their sheets for “wear,” “durability.” 

This was what we had always believed, 
and why we had carefully studied all the 
places where sheets wear out and strength@> 
ened ours until we believed them the most 
durable that could be made. 


Rigorous Tests at a Regular Steam 
Laundry! So sure were we of Dwight An- 
chor’s amazing durability that we recently 
took three Dwight Anchor sheets and three 
each of seven other brands right from vari- 
ous stores, for a competitive test. 

We sent them all to a regular laundry — 
to be washed and ironed over and over again, 
the equivalent of years of the hardest wear. 


At the end of the tests Dwight Anchor 
sheets had surpassed all competitors and 
even our own expectations! 

For at each of the four places where 
sheets tend first to wear , 
out, Dwight Anchors were 
strong and firm. No fuzzy 
edges. No worn threads. 

Not even broken stitching! 

But the sheet that came 
nearest to Dwight Anchor 
after exactly the same treat- 
ment, had badly frayed 
selvages with many little 
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Anchor sheets write in the date, 
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sheet. The hem folds and stitching were 
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any more. 
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chor sheets and pillow cases and will tell 
you of their wonderful quality. 

And they cost no more than you are 
accustomed to pay. 

Dwight Manufacturing 
Company (Minot, Hooper 
and Company, Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas Street, 
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firmly on every Dwight Anchor 
sheet and pillow case. 
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Of an American city, he asked sourly, 
would even its yawp be left for a comic- 
opera archeologist to decipher? 


HEN, as he thought of this singular 
person, wondering why it happened 
that one encountered so many strange peo- 
ple in Africa, the man himself and his 
pretty pupil came from behind a wall and 
appeared upon the ruined stage below. 
Dr. E. D. G. N. Medijila bore less than ever 
the appearance of having been at one time 
a resident of Rock Island, Illinois; he had 
added a brown burnoose to his costume of 
the evening before, and his pupil a small 
black felt hat to hers, so that even more 
pointedly they suggested, especially in 
that place, amoment of theatrical fantasia. 
They saw Ogle upon his high seat, 
waved to him cordially, then climbed up 
and sat beside him. 

“You were thinking of what comedies 
and tragedies have been played down 
there,” Doctor Medjila said, wiping his 
large and rosy forehead, and breathing 
with some heaviness after the ascent. ‘“‘If 
you know what dramas the Romans 
played, you agree with me that most of 
them were for the idiot mind. But we are 
strange people, we moderns. We see a 
little carving on an old wall and we say, 
‘What ignorant fellow did that?’ Then 
somebody tells us it was done two thou- 
sand years ago, and we begin to shout, 
‘What magnificent art!’ The travelers 
who come here shout as loudly over the 
bad things as over the good things.” 

“‘T suppose we do,” Ogle said. “‘I was 
thinking of all this Roman solidity, though, 
and wondering what would be left of an 
American city after ages of such mis- 
fortune. I wondered if you could find 
even what we call its yawp? The 
yawp ET EH 


“T KNEW very well,” Doctor Medjila 

interrupted, and he laughed. ‘“‘It is 
the brag. You think perhaps the Romans 
didn’t have it? Heavens! What brag- 
garts! You find the imperial Roman 
yawp in thousands of inscriptions every- 
where—everywhere! America has so much 
that is the same as these dead people: the 
great yawp, the love of health, the love of 
plumbing, the love of power, of wealth, 
and, above all, the worship of bigness— 
that old, old passion for giantism. What 
is strange, you find at the same time a 
great deal of common sense. In all the 


than Timgad—or than any other city 
ancient or modern. He told us of all that 
was made there, of the public utilities 
and of the climate that is owned there. 
But he had a great appreciation of Tim- 
gad too. He would look at the Arch of 
Triumph over yonder; then he would say, 
“Yes, sir; they probably had to pay for 
that out of a bond issue; but of course 
they had to have it! They couldn’t let the 
boys get back from the war and not give 
them a good big Soldiers’ Monument near 
the Square!’ He called the Forum ‘the 
Square.’ ‘Yes, sir,” he would say, ‘you 
can see just what it was like. Here is 
where the farmers hitched their teams on 
Saturday while they sold their market 
produce and did their shopping and had a 
few drinks to keep them company on the 
drive back home.’”’ 

Ogle uttered a sound of distaste. ‘‘It 
must have been rather grating, Doctor 
Medjila. For an archeologist to stand in 
a forum of the Roman Empire and have 
to listen to a 


UT Medjila again interrupted. ‘No, 

no,”’ he chuckled. ‘‘It was precisely 
the truth, if we omit the technicality of the 
word ‘Saturday.’ This man was able to 
reconstruct the Roman city as it really 
had been; he saw it as something human. 
An artist comes here and sees it as a pic- 
ture; Flaubert is called the founder of 
realism; but he would have seen Timgad 
as all blood and drama; this compatriot of 
yours alone was the realist, and I would 
give all the little knowledge I have for use 
in my decipherings to be able to look at 
such a place for the first time and under- 
stand it as he did. How curious it is! See 
what the Arab did to this city and this 
country; it was splendid land about here 
once. He burned, he massacred, he en- 
slaved, he carried away whatever he could 
use, as he did everywhere. In the grea‘ 
bazaar of Tunis you will see how he 
brought marble columns from Carthage 
and painted them like barbers’ poles. But, 
worst of all, he deforested. Then when 
hundreds of years had gone by, some 
soldiers and some gentlemen of ‘my pro- 
fession came and dug here and uncovered 
what was left. And at last the new Roman 
comes in an automobile and is the first 
person to walk in and think correctly of 
those poor dead people who were here so 
long ago and to see that they were human 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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HURON—A splendid Hi-cut for boys. Rich, 
mellow, soft golden upper leather. Soles 
and heels of extra-long-wearing ‘Wearflex” 
composition rubber. And in the novel 
pocket, a serviceable jack-knife comes with each 
pair. Could anything make a boy happier? 
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Not many decades ago, when parents 
wanted real sturdy shoes for their 
children, they had them made to 
order. And what shoes they were! 
All the shoemaker’s skill and all his 
knowledge of leather went into those 
shoes. He knew his name and reputa- 
tion would go with them; that upon 
the service they gave would depend 
his customers’ future patronage. 

The incentives which inspired the 
old-time shoemaker are precisely the 


& incentives which make Endicott- 


Johnson shoes unusual value for the 
In this great ‘Industrial 
Democracy” —the only organization 
of its kind in the world—shoemaking 
is a matter of individual pride and 
responsibility. Here every worker 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes 
made with old-time 
wear plus modern style 


and comfort 








PLA-WELT—A flexible run- 
about shoe for little boys. 
Comes in golden tan or black, 
with sturdy retan soles. The 
“Norge” last assures plenty of 
protection and width for 
growing feet. 


has virtually a proprietary interest 

in each pair of shoes he helps to 

make. Upon the satisfaction Endicott- 

Johnson shoes give, and the number 

people buy, depends his prosperity. 

Try Endicott-Johnson shoes on your 
children and see how they reflect old- 
time shoemaking pride and principles. 

Note the leather—tanned by our own 
special processes as leather should be 
tanned. Examine the workmanship. 
Consider the price—boys’ and girls’ 
shoes $3, $4 and $5; smaller sizes pro- 
portionately less. And then, as you 
watch these shoes wear and wear, 
think of the value. 

here are Endicott-Johnson shoes 
for every use; styles for every occasion 
—for men, women and children. (Our 
trade-mark is on the sole.) Leading 
stores everywhere sell them. If you 

‘can’t find one readily, we'll gladly 
direct you. Write, asking also for 
interesting booklet, ‘““The World at 
Play” —for boys, girls and grown-ups. 
Endicott-Johnson, Endi- 
cott, N. Y.; New York 
City; St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest manufacturers of 
boys’ and girls’ shoes in 
the world. 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


has had the unqualified 
“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, L igs and Corrective. 
HILLIPS Milk 

e 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


SAVORY 


Kitchen Ware 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


** Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co, and its predecessor Charles H 
Phillips since 1875. 








EAUTY—and exceptional durability! You’ll find both in 
B the complete new SAVORY line. Pure-white White 
Enamel—built to last and to give best possible results 

in fine cooking. The name SAVORY is your guarantee of 
the satisfactory service you have a right to expect from a 
quality article. Nothing but abuse will injure this better ware. 


Insures Better Cooking — Easily Cleaned 
SAVORY Ware is non-absorptive and non- 


soluble. Stains and odors cannot cling to its smooth, 
non-porous surface. And it does not change food 
flavors in the slightest degree. Insures better cooking. 


Mail the Coupon 
See this beautiful, snowy-white, green-trimmed ware 
at your dealer’s. Or write for the handsome booklet 
which illustrates many interesting new developments 
in kitchen ware and the complete story of SAVORY 
quality. You’ll want the free 
SAVORY Recipe Book. 





The hard, smooth, non-porous surface of SAVORY 
enamel ware eliminates all scrubbing and scouring. 
Hot water and soapsuds are ail you need to restore 
the pure, snowy whiteness of SAVORY Ware. 


Porcelain Enameled on 

ARMCO Ingot Iron 
Brilliantly white porcelain enamel is 
fused on a base of ARMCO Ingot 
Iron—the highest quality iron of even 
texture and uniform purity which 
makes the ideal base for fine enameling. 


SAVORY, 1nc., Burrato, N. Y. 
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beings like himself. Of course that is be- 
cause they were like himself, the same kind 
of people.” 

““Are you sure?” Ogle asked skeptically. 
“You don’t think him a barbarian or, at 
the best, Carthaginian?” 

“No, no! Roman! That feeling about 
his own city, it is nothing but Roman. 
The Carthaginian had something of it, but 
not the pride or the passion. You will find 
it in the old Florentine, but nowhere at 
its height except in the Augustan Roman 
and in such men as this one who was here. 
We are too likely to think that Rome was 
all Vergil and Horace and Pliny and Cicero. 
It is only the memory of dead things that 
is kept by literature and by art; the 
things themselves, when they are alive, are 
made to live by such men as those who 
built Timgad and this other one who 
understood it because he deals in living 
realities himself. He is a Roman, and an 
important one.” 

“Is he?” Ogle asked curiously. ‘‘Im- 
portant?” 


EDJILA nodded gravely. “It hap- 

pened I knew a little about him. 
When I lived in Rock Island I heard of 
some undertakings of his that were spoken 
of in the papers sometimes. He reorgan- 
ized a street railway and then a number 
of factories that made paper. The other 
day, before he went away, I told him I 
remembered, and he was as pleased as a 
child. I told him, too, that he was a 
Roman; but he didn’t know what to make 
of that.” 

“I suppose not,’’ Ogle said; then he 
looked at his watch and rose. “‘I am 
afraid I must be off. I have to be in Con- 
stantine before evening.” 

Medjila got up also, and shook his 
burnoose loose from a cranny between two 
stones where it had caught. ‘‘We’ll walk 
back to the inn with you if we may,” he 
said, and he nodded to his silent pupil, who 
jumped up like a well-trained child and 
accompanied them in that same manner, 
looking amiable and saying nothing. “ Yes, 
that compatriot of yours is a great 
Roman,” he insisted when they had 
reached the ancient street below. ‘‘ What 
is more, the world treats him as one. How 
the Greeks and Orientals laughed behind 
their hands at Roman civilization and 
at Roman art and at Roman manners! 
But laughing behind your hand is bad 
manners; and the poor Greeks had to see 
most of their own art carried off to Rome. 
When a great Roman traveled he was 
received as this man is received. Every- 
body hoped for something,” Medjila 
chuckled. ‘‘When this new Roman goes 
over to Europe from Tunis he will be 
presented to royalties and dictators and 
whom not, if he wishes. There will be 
hopes of his making investments, benev- 
olences, largesses. Even I——’”’ Hebroke 
off, chuckled again; then added: ‘But I 
think you know him, Mr. Ogle.” 

‘“‘T suppose so,” the young man assented 
gloomily. ‘‘I do if you mean Tinker.” 

“I thought so. Do you know how long 
he will stay in Tunis?” 

se No.’’ 


F HE is to be there for some little 

time,’’ Doctor Medjila said reflectively, 
“IT would shorten our stay here a day or 
two because I must go to Tunis anyhow, 
on my way across to Girgenti, where there 
is some new digging just now. I would 
like to have another talk with him. Ata 
first meeting one doesn’t like to broach 
such matters; but I thought possibly I 
could interest him in a little expedition I 
have in mind to some buried temples in 
the south—not at all expensive. Well, we 
shall see.” He sighed. “It is an old 
dream of mine.”’ 

“What made you think I knew him?” 
Ogle asked. 

“That!” Medjila’s twinkling quick 
eyes became mirthful; he shook his head, 
laughed gayly, and spoke in his outlandish 
language to the pupil. She replied, laughed 
too, and glanced brightly at Ogle. ‘‘I will 


tell you, sir,” the archeologist said, after 
this cheerful interlude. ‘It is amusing. 
We were walking back to the inn just as 
we are now—Mr. Tinker and his daughter 
and the courier and my pupil and I. Mrs, 
Tinker didn’t go into the ruins; she was 
waiting in one of the automobiles yonder 
by the museum, and I think she must have 
been impatient togoonwith their journey.” 


EOPLE who wait along time become 

fretful; that is natural. Mr. Tinker 
and my pupil were walking a little way in 
advance of us, and unfortunately shespeaks 
neither English nor any of the Romance 
Languages; but Mr. Tinker kept talking 
to her in English just the same, laughing 
and pointing out houses among the ruins 
and telling her what fine young men lived 
in each one, asking her if such and such a 
one wouldn’t be coming to call on her that 
evening. He was teasing her, and she 
understood that, although she didn’t know 
a word he was saying. Well, she has a 
strong sense of the absurdities, so she must 
begin laughing too; and just as we came 
to the gateway of the museum she laughed 
so heartily that she gave him a little slap 
upon the shoulder. Mrs. Tinker jumped 
out of her automobile like a young girl, 
and I think she must be very severe with 
her husband sometimes. She made him 
get in at once, and they drove away so 
quickly that they forgot their daughter, 
though the second automobile was still 
waiting, filled with their luggage; and the 
courier waited too. You see, the young 
lady had something she wished to say to 
me. She said it before they came back for 
her, so this was how I knew you were ac- 
quainted with Mr. Tinker.” 

“What was it she said?”’ 

“She was very pleased with my telling 
him he was a Roman and why I thought 
so, and she wished to ask a favor of me. 
She said that possibly a young man not 
very tall and—well, that is to say, she 
described you, and she mentioned your 
name. She said that possibly you might 
come to Timgad within a few days, and if 
you did she asked me to be sure to talk 
to you and tell you what I had said about 
her father’s being a Roman.” 

“That was all?’’ They had come to a 
halt before the inn where Etienne and the 
automobile stood waiting, ready to take 
the road. 

“That was all,’”’ Doctor Medjila in- 
formed him. ‘‘She was very serious. In 
fact,’’ he added, and his rosy face became 
rosier with mirth, ‘‘they were all three 
serious—oh, very serious!—after her 
father and mother came back for her. So 
I have told my pupil she must never slap 
another American gentleman’s shoulder 
again under any circumstances what- 


1 
ever: XXX 


HEN as the landaulet began to move 

away, the departing traveler, speaking 
his farewell from the window, looked forth 
upon two faces suffused with a jocose en- 
joyment so cordial that his own ready 
color heightened embarrassingly. Dr. E. 
D. G. N. Medjila called godspeeds in four 
languages, and his pupil, with laughter 
brilliant in her eyes, shouted something all 
consonants, which made them both the 
merrier. The automobile began to gather 
speed; but the two odd, friendly figures 
remained where they were, calling after it 
and waving their hands. They were still 
there and still waving, dwindled by the 
distance, but strongly colored against the 
gray ruins behind them, when the young 
man in the car looked back for the last 
time and waved once more in return befor« 
the curving road carried him from their 
sight. 

“Incredible people!” he said; but 
withdrew the adjective, since nothing was 
incredible upon this continent. Strangely. 
he liked them; unaccountably, he felt a 
little actual affection for them and knew 
he should often wonder about them and 
never forget them, although he had but 
this glimpse of them and was never to see 
them again. They were two merry yet 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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“Kitchen-tested” 
for every baking purpose 


In OUr OVeTIS 


.. . this flour must act right for you 


oJ Vouuuen perfect flour for every 
kind of recipe—this test by baking removes 


half the cause of all baking failures 
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Gold Medal Doughnuts—A new 
recipe. Richer and more delicate. One 
of the many constantly created in the 
Gold Medal Kitchen. “Kitchen- 
tested’? Recipes with ‘*Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour—perfect results always. Read 













our special offer. 
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A.wo equally good cooks. 
The cakes and pastries of one are 
simply perfect. Yet time and again 
the other woman just misses. A 
slight sogginess or heaviness. What 
causes this difference? 

Half your baking ‘‘luck’’ depends 
upon how your flour acts in the 
oven. Two batches of the same 
brand of flour may seem identical 
by every possible scientific test. Yet 
—in your baking—they often give 
different results. This is half the 
cause of all baking failures. 
Countless experiments have proved 
to us that there is only one positive 
way to tell how a flour will act for 
you. That is, to bake with samples 
of every batch ourselves. 

That is the famous ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
Before it can go to you, every batch 
must prove—b#y actual baking results 
—that it will act the same perfect 
Way in your oven. 


This rigid baking test of ours now 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY: GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS. MILLS AT MINNEAPOL IS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL 
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does away 
with half the 
cause of all 
baking fail- 
ures. It is your assurance of perfect 
results. Read our guarantee. 


Uniform results 


Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. 

All day long Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced 
women bake with them— 
breads, pastries, cakes— 
everything. 

Last year we held back more 
than 5 million pounds of 
Gold Medal Flur. Chem- 
ically, it was perfect. But our 
**Kitchen-test’’ proved it 
varied slightly in the way 
it acted in the oven. It 


could not carry the Gold 
Medal label. end Fri. 
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Listen in on Betty Crocker 
Radio Cooking School— 
10:45 A. M., Mon., Wed., 
Delightful, new 


So, at last, in 
Gold Medal 
you have a 
flour that you 
know will always act the same way 
in your oven. Tested for every kind 
of recipe. This means one flour for 
all your baking. There is no better 
flour for cakes or pastries. Why 


. pay more? 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does not 
give you the most uniformly good results 
of any flour you have ever tried 
—you may return the unused 
portion of your sack of flour 
to your grocer. He will pay 
you back full purchase price. 
We will repay him. So make 
this trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or 
self-rising) for Southern trade 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. Every batch is 
“Kitchen-tested ” with South- 
ernrecipes before it goes to you. 


“* Kitchen -tested"’ recipes 
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Special Offer— 
‘“‘Kitchen-tested” recipes 


They relieve baking monotony 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour in 
our kitchen we also create and test de- 
lightful new recipes. We have printed 
these ‘‘ Kitchen-tested”’ recipes on cards 
and filed them in neat wooden boxes, 
handy for your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home, Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually costs 
us). Twice as many recipes as in original 
box. Just send coupon with check, 
money order, or plain dollar bill. 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we will be glad 
to send you selected samples free. 
Check and mail the coupon for 
whichever you desire. 


Send coupon now. 
A new delight awaits you. 
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; MISS BETTY CROCKER 

H Gold Medal Flour 

' Home Service Department 

: Dept. 201, Minneapolis, Minn. 

| 0 Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘*Kitch- 
I en-tested '’Gold Medal Flourrecipes. (It 
| isunderstood I maysendfornewrecipesfree) . 
H a FREE: Send me (free) selected samples 
\ ‘*Kitchen-tested "’ recipes. 
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Experts carefully inspect the 
coffee for quality before the 
bags are taken into the 
cleaning plant. 
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Our direct- gu 
distributing method brings 
this rare blend of coffees to 
you—at a remarkable sav- 
ing in cost v6 DT YW 


“rer ODERN, money-saving distributing 

{| methods have achieved results that are 

4) of importance to you who buy or drink 

| coffee. These methods bring the pick of 

mie S=3| the world’s prize coffee crops from the 

hich mountain plantations direct to your table by 

‘ the shortest and most economical route. Note the 
chart at the right. 

So important are the savings made possible by 
this direct-from-plantation distributing method, 
that choice coffees once almost prohibitive in price, 
due to excessive handling costs, are now available 
for every-day use. No wonder that people by the 
thousands turn to this rare blend as the final solu- 
tion of the coffee problem. 


Note These Savings 


By importing coffee direct from the plantations we 
eliminate all unnecessary handling costs. By selling 
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Note the chart above. This shows the di- 

rect route Monarch Coffee takes between 

the plantation and your table. All unnec- 

essary handling costs are eliminated. All 

unnecessary profits are saved. And these 

savings are passed on to you in the form of 
higher quality. 


MONARCH 


COFFEE 


Our Monarch Coffee comes to you in sanitary, 
air-tight 1 and 3 pound containers under 4 
seals. It is never sold in bulk. 


Our Monarch is the only nationally advertised 

brand of quality food products sold exelusively 

through the men who own and operate their 
own stores. 


Our method brings you the world’s 
finest coffee at a moderate price. 


ABOVE: Typical coffee lands in Colombia. Note the 
mountainous nature of the country. The finest 
grades of coffee are grown in altitudes of 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. All Monarch Coffee comes from these 
high mountain plantations. 


Lert: A coffee plantation. Note how the trees are 
planted in rows. It is necessary to have overhead 
shadetoprotecttheberriesfromthehot,tropicalsun. 


direct to the retail grocer we save all unnecessary prof- 
its. Thus we are able to pack in each Monarch carton 
a blend of the finest coffees grown without adding an 
extra penny to the price you pay. In other words, in- 
stead of paying for coffee handling you pay for cofice 
quality when you buy Monarch. 

In fairness to you and to us, we ask that you try 
Monarch and compare it with the coffee you are now 
using. Every Monarch Merchant is authorized to re- 
fund your money promptly if you are not delighted with 
“Monarch Coffee. Order a trial package today. If your 

' ¥rocer can’t supply you, write for the name of a Mon- 
' arch Merchant near you—and a free copy of an inter- 
esting booklet entitled “Coffee Blossoms.” 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
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(Continued from Page 144) 


wistful queer figures such as Wonderland 
Alice, wandering in Africa, might have 
encountered, he thought; and Miss Olivia 
linker was almost as odd as they were to 
have wished him to hear from Medjila 
that her father was really a Roman! 

That idea belonged indeed to an arche- 
ologist who had no place except in a book 
of airiest whimsy; but as Laurence 
thought again he was not so sure; for he 
remembered how he had seen from the 
minaret in Biskra the return of the cara- 
van from Sidi Okba in the Desert. He 
remembered how the figure of Tinker in 
his scarlet robe, riding in barbaric pomp 
upon the great white camel at the head of 
the caravan, had at first seemed ridicu- 
lous; but as he came nearer with his wild 
escort in tumult about him and princely 
rulers upon his right and left, and himself 
careless of both tumult and princes, there 
had appeared to be something formida- 
ble—something of the great Cartha- 
ginian—about such a man. But Medjila 
would not have him Carthaginian; he had 
insisted upon Roman, and ‘‘ Roman” 
meant gigantic. 


HEN suddenly the young man in the 

landaulet winced; he made in his throat 
one of those sounds of protest that dentists 
sometimes hear from their patients. For 
Madame Momoro’s final sharpness again 
operated upon an exposed nerve of his. 
Was it true? Had he seen that barbarian 
of hers grow larger and larger until he be- 
came Medjila’s Roman, while he himself 
grew smaller and smaller until he became 
only a little petty-souled bankrupt—a 
bankrupt in vanity as in everything 
else? Could it possibly be true that Tinker 
was large, was formidable, was gigantic, 
was indeed the new Roman? 

His thought of the man became con- 
centrated. He thought of that outbreak 
of semi-riotous, middle-aged men on the 
Duumvir with Tinker as their ringleader; 
he thought of ‘Honey, how’s baby?”’ and 
of Mariar, and of the poker table in 
the smoking room, and the sly cunning 
that had won all the chips; he thought of 
the infantile helplessness that sought to 
appease a wife’s anger with barber’s un- 
guents and with deceptions and evasions a 
child might have employed; he thought of 
the man’s surreptitious and barbaric gal- 
lantries—but at least they had not been 
rebuffed! And he thought, too, of the 
weakling husband meekly submitting to 
be bundled into an automobile and indig- 
nantly hurried away because a frolicsome 
girl had slapped his shoulder. Was this 
inept creature, this childishly loose, child- 
ishly tricky creature, this overlavish, care- 
less, bragging, noisy, money-getting and 
money-worshiping creature a new 
Roman? 


AURENCE drew a deep breath, his 
shoulders relaxed, and he leaned back 
against the cushions more comfortably; he 
saw Tinker in little again. Then, after a 
time, his frown returned and his shoulders 
renewed their tensity; for he thought of 
Madame Momoro in Tunis, already in pos- 
session of ‘‘something”’ and in all prob- 
ability waiting in the hope of ‘‘something 
more.”” Even poor E. D. G. N. Medjila 
hoped to “‘get something’””—and why was 
he himself on the road to Tunis? He 
could have arranged with Cayzac by wire 
for Etienne to drive him back to Algiers 
without additional cost; the distance was 
actually shorter. Wasn’t he on the road to 
Tunis because his affairs were desperate 
and because there he hoped to find the 
only man he knew whose heart was care- 
less enough of money and big enough with 
humanity to rescue him without mortify- 
ing him? For, in spite of his denial on the 
stairway in Biskra, Laurence knew all the 
time that he, too, expected to ‘“‘get some- 
thing” out of Tinker. Was it then from a 
small man, a money worshiper, that he 
sought a rescue? 
Olivia wished him to think of her father 
as the new Roman; she was pleased with 


| wanted him to hear it. One 


thing was clear: She had adored her 
father even when she hated him; she had 
always adored him, and now she wanted 
this critic of him to admire him. Medjila’s 
talk was really a message from her, and 
seeing it in that light, Laurence was 
touched; there was something both whim- 
sical and fond in what she had done. The 
fondness was for her father—and perhaps 
there was a little for the critic, too, though 
he was well enough cured of fatuousness 
not to be sure. It wasn’t fatuous, how- 
ever, to be sure that she cared a little 
about what he thought, and since she 
wished him to think of 
her father as the new 
Roman But here 
Laurence again remem- 
bered ‘‘Mariar!’’ He 
would have done any- 
thing within his power 
that Olivia wished him 
to do; but when he de- 
cided to be obedient 
and to think of the 
man who had sung 
Mariar as a Roman 
he found he 
couldn’t. 

He couldn’t make 
up his mind about 
Sinker at ail: 
Tinker was entirely 
too much for him. 










INKER was too 

much for many 
others, and if Ogle 
had known it, he i 
had good company % 
in thus being over- 
whelmed. For years 
excellent people in 
their mutual native land had found Tinker 
too much for them; so had people not so 
excellent; and in Africa some of both 
kinds of people were in a like condition. 
Among the excellent ones was the courier, 
Jean Edouard Le Seyeux, who easily recog- 
nized his present undertaking as the most 
remarkable of his career, and one moment 
held the opinion that his employer was 
mentally defective and the next that he 
was a great man. Sometimes he suspected 
him of humor. 

But a part of the time Le Seyeux was 
merely stupefied by his strange experience, 
and his thoughts became too confused for 
him to give them definition even to him- 
self. Coincidentally, such a time was upon 
him that afternoon. While the disturbed 
young American on the road to Constan- 
tine found Tinker too much for him, Le 
Seyeux, at the tomb of Saint Augustine 
upon a Mediterranean hillside, found 
Tinker too much for anybody. This was a 
hillside up over the town of Bone, and 
several hundred kilometers beyond the 
stretch of road coursed by the other person 
just now most poignantly of Le Seyeux’ 
mind in respect to Tinker. Olivia and her 
mother, who was tearful—not because of 
Saint Augustine—sat waiting in an auto- 
mobile before the church at the top of the 
hill, while the two men descended to the 
stone-covered grave of the great bishop. 

“‘Who’d you say he was?” Tinker 
asked for the third time. 

“It is Saint Augustine.” 

“What'd he do, John?” 


v E WAS the great ecclesiastical au- 

thority of the fourth century. He 
was bishop. He was the great religious 
power of his time.” 

“Preacher, I expect,’ Tinker said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘What denomination was 
he?” 

Le Seyeux’ eyes showed a little wild- 
ness, but he answered simply, ‘‘He was of 
the Church.” 

“‘Which one?” Then, seeing that the 
courier seemed to have difficulty in com- 
prehending him, his employer kindly ex- 
plained the question. “‘ You know in our 
country, John, we got Methodists and 
Presbyterians and Unitarians and Episco- 
palians and Catholics and Christian Sci- 
entists and Baptists and Quakers and 
Seventh-day Adventists and Campbellites 


and Dunkards and Shakers and Lutherans 
and I don’t know what all, just the way 
you got all these Mohammedans and 
Catholics and probably a good many others 
over here. Well, you say this man here 
Wha’d you say his name was?”’ 

“‘Saint Augustine.”’ 

“‘Saint,” Tinker repeated reflectively. 
“Catholic, I expect. He isn’t -in the 
Bible, is he?” 

“Bible? No! Fourth century! He was 
bishop. He wrote the great Confessions. 
He has establish’ the doctrine of original 
sin. He has establish’ that if a child is 
not baptize’ it is to go to 
hell.”’ 

“Oh, that’s it, isit?’’ Tinker 
appeared to be greatly en- 
lightened. ‘“‘J see. Well, sir, 
that’s just like my own 
father. He was an old- 
time Presbyterian.” 

“No, no! Saint 
Augustine is not 
Presbyterian. Heis 
old Christian—of 
the old Church. 
He id 








SF EVER mind,” 

Tinker said. 
““T meant my father 
was a Presbyterian, 
not this old fellow 
here; but it looks 
like they believed a 
good deal the same 
way.” He looked 
reflectively at the 
aie round stone plat- 
form, nicked the 
end of a cigar with 
a small gold instru- 
ment upon his thin watch chain, shook 
his head and remarked pleasantly, ‘‘Out 
o’ date.”’ 

“Sir? Saint Augustine is buried fifteen 
hundred years ago.”’ 

“‘That’s what I meant,’ Tinker said. 
“Plumb out o’ date. I mean the whole 
business.” 

Sir??? 

“It’s like this,” Tinker explained as he 
lighted his cigar. ‘‘ What was the name of 
that other fellow ?—we saw his tomb over 
at the mud town that had the big smells.”’ 

“Sidi Okba, the great Mohammedan 
conqueror.” 

“Yes. You said he’d been molderin’ 
there thirteen hundred years, and this one 
you say fifteen hundred. That old Sidi 
Okba was a Mohammedan and wanted to 
kill everybody didn’t think the way he did, 
and here’s this old fellow wanted to send 
everybody to hell didn’t think the way he 
did. Listen, John. It’s all out o’ date.” 

**Sir? ” 


“TISTEN,” Tinker said indulgently. 

“‘What’s it all about? I mean every- 
thing—all these mountains and the ocean 
and the Desert, and all these Arabs and 
French people, and us? I’m talkin’ about 
the whole possetucky—the whole blame 
kit-an’-boodle—everything and_ every- 
body. What’s the big idea? What’s the 
object? Well, one man’s guess is as good 
as the next man’s. This old fellow didn’t 
know any more about it than that other 
one did down there in the mud town with 
the smell and the sore-eyed children. Fact 
is, both of ’em guessed wrong.” 

sé Sir? ” 

*‘Listen,” Tinker said; and he became 
profoundly serious. ‘‘There’s only just 
about one single thing been really cleared 
up in a religious line, you might say, in all 
the time these two old fellows been lyin’ in 
this soil, and what is it? Listen, John— 
it’s simply this: The human race has got 
to make progress. Well, you might ask 
‘What for? Where’s it got to progress to? 
It don’t seem much use to be goin’ unless 
you're goin’ somewhere, so where are you 
goin’?’ Well, that’s a sensible question, 
and both these old dead fellows would 
probably ’a’ given you the same answer. 
‘Goin’ to try to keep out o’ hell and get to 
heaven,’ they’d ’a’ said. So listen—that’s 
out o’ date. The only hell we worry about 


nowadays is slippin’ back in our progress; 
we got to show a bigger and better busi- 
ness this year than we did last year.” 

ate 

“It’s like this, John,” Tinker said be- 
nevolently. ‘“‘The Almighty doesn’t care a 
nickel about anything except our makin’ 
that progress. He’ll wipe us out in a min- 
ute if we don’t make it. He’ll wipe us out 
and go on about His business and never 
give us another thought, because what 
He’s lookin’ for is a good live crowd that’s 
got the brains and the push and the go- 
get-it to keep goin’ ahead. That’s every 
last thing He cares about! Look how 
He’s wiped ’em out, one race after the 
other, the way we’ve seen since we left Al- 
giers! The kind He patronizes are the boys 
that got the plans all ready for a bigger 
and better city the morning after the 
earthquake, the kind that /ike an earth- 
quake because it gives ’em the opportunity 
they been waitin’ for. The other kind, He 
just passes an eraser over ’em; and we’ve 
seen where some awful work’s been done 
with that eraser in Africa. Well, today 
we’re here and we’ve got our chance; and 
the one single and only thing in the 
universe that’s plain, John Edwards, is 
this.” Here he became solemnly emphatic 
and put his heavy hand upon the courier’s 
shoulder. ‘‘The somewhere we’re goin’ to 
and got to go to if we don’t want to get 
wiped out, it’s somewhere everlastingly 
and eternally ahead! It’s like tomorrow; 
when we get there we aren’t there; we got 
to keep goin’, and we got to everlastingly 
and eternally keep goin’—and goin’ fast! 
If we don’t, the Almighty hasn’t gotta bit 
o’ use for us; He turns us right into dust 
and scattered old bones, and nothin’s left of 
our whole country and our finest cities ex- 
cept some street paving and a few cellars 
with weeds in ’em. You get me, John?” 


HE courier wiped his brow. “Yes, sir. 
I think the ladies may think we keep 
them waiting too long.”’ 

**I expect so.” But Tinker looked at 
the odd round platform and still lingered. 
“TI suppose he lived in this town here.” 

“Yes, sir. Bone. It is ancient Hippo.” 

“‘Shouldn’t think anybody’d want to 
have his city called either one o’ those 
names. Looks like he was a good citizen, 
though, and thought a lot of the place— 
wantin’ to be buried here and all. Yes, sir; 
any man’s city can get along without him; 
but no man can get along without his 
city.” Thoughtfully he began to walk 
away, ascending the slope, the courier be- 
side him. “Did that old fellow ever do 
anything besides what you told me, John?” 

*‘He wrote some other books. One is 
called The City of God.”’ 

“Is that so!”” Tinker was strongly and 
favorably impressed. He paused and 
looked down at the roofs and gardens of 
Bone between the hill and sea. ‘Is that 
so! Hedid!’’ For a moment it was evi- 
dent that he discovered some point of high 
congeniality between himself and the 
great bishop; he glanced back at the tomb 
approvingly; then down at the town 
again. ‘‘Called it The City of God, did 
he? Well, sir, if he thought so much o’ 
that little place, it’s a pity he couldn’t ’a’ 
lived to ”” But a second thought 
dimmed his brightened interest, and he 
walked on almost gloomily. ‘‘Book about 
spiritual matters, I expect,” he said. 





i S, sir. Saint Augustine lived in fifth 

century also; he wrote this book in 
thirteen years, from four hunder’ thirteen 
Anno Domini to four hunder’ twenty-six. 
In the year four hunder’ thirty the city of 
Hippo was besiege’ by 4 

“‘Never mind, John,” Tinker inter- 
rupted soothingly. ‘‘ You can tell us about 
it in the car. What time you think you’re 
goin’ to get us into Tunis tomorrow?” 

“If we start very early in the morning 
we arrive by five o’clock.” 

*‘ All right,” Tinker said, and he glanced 
upward apprehensively. 

Mrs. Tinker was leaning out of the win- 
dow of the automobile, sternly watching 
his slow approach; her tears were van- 
ished, and she had now gone into the 





























































































































Letters in our files from 


43,612 Doctors 


endorse 


GLYCO~THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 


Remember this when your head feels “stuffed 
up,” when you start sneezing, when your eyes 
and nose start running, when your throat is 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. 


Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send 10c 


Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York 
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NEW 
IMPROVED 
MODEL 


Range 


Let Me Quote You 
My Factory Price 


Get my special 
introductory price 
on this wonder of 
wonders new elec- 
tric fireless cooker 
range. Better yet, 
let me send you this 
rangeupon 30days’ 
approvaltestsothat 
you can cook and 
bake and find out 





Wm. Campbell ; 
The Original Fire- just how wonder 


less Cooker Man fulitreallyis. Read 
my offer below. 


Costs Little to Use 


The same wires that light your 
home will do all your cooking. You 
will be surprised at how little it 
costs. Electricity in the oven turns 


on and off automatically. 












Better 
Baking — Better 
Cooked Foods 


Flaky pie crusts—cakes 
that just melt in your 
mouth—Roasts done toa 
juicy tenderness. Large 
Pyrex window in the oven 
door. Oven door clamps 
tightly—no heat wasted. 
Uses electricity only 
about 4 of the time. 
The automatic control 
insuring steady, even 
heat uniformly distrib- 
uted to all sides, top and 
bottom of the oven takes 
all the uncertainty out 
of baking. Once you use 
this range you'll won- 
der how you ever got 
along without it. 
Easy pay- 
ments. 














Campbell’s 


Electric Fireless Cooker 








Current is used only about one- 
third of the time. Set the oven 
control for the heat desired 
and the automatic regulator 
keeps the heat at the same 
temperature. Never too hot— 
never too cool—always just 
right for best baking and roast- 
ing results. Oven door, large 
cooking top and splasher back 
made entirely of aluminum. 
Range beautifully finished with 
French Gray enamel. Large 
electric fireless cooker in the 
bottom slides in and out like 
the drawer in a desk. Takes up 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 








Works Off 
Your Home 


LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 


Through Conve- 
nience Outlet 


no extra room in your kitchen— 
also automatically controlled. 
Put in your cooking—turn on 
the electricity, when the right 
cooking heat is reached the 
electricity automatically 
shuts off and the cooking con- 
tinues. Money saving—time 
saving—cooks foods better. 


Write Today and Get My 
Special Offer 


My new low price will amaze you. 
No dealers. I sell direct from fac- 
tory. Cash or easy payments. Big 
illustrated catalog and health book 
sent free. Send me yourname today 
for special introductory offer. 


1002 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking ip 
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second of the two moods that had been 
hers, to the exclusion of all others, during 
the entire journey from Biskra. Having 
wept, she was now become grim, and her 
eye upon her husband was that of a school- 
teacher upon the worst boy in the class. 

Tinker found it unbearable; he set a 
powerful grip upon the arm of Le Seyeux. 
“Listen, John,” he said. “‘ You say Tunis 
is a place where you can buy anything. 
Well, it better be! What I want you to do 
when we get to the hotel, I want you to 
get there in the other car before we do, 
and when we come in, the first thing I want 
you to do is to have everything ready and 
get the ladies up to their rooms the very 
minute they step into the lobby. I don’t 
know, but I’ve got kind of an idea there 
might be a reason it’d be just as well if 
they didn’t poke around any just at first, 
but went right upstairs and took a nap or 
something. You understand?” 

“Yes, sir; but there is no reason to be 
uneasy. Tunis is entirely safe for ladies, 
especially in the French quarter. There 
would be no danger of any ——”’ 


“T CERTAINLY hope there isn’t my- 
self,” Tinker said fervently; but he 
seemed dubious about it, and he halted ata 
little distance from the automobile, keep- 
ing the courier with him. “‘ You do as I 
say. You get them right up to their rooms; 
that’s the main thing I want you to have 
on your mind. And as soon as you get it 
done you go out and get me a couple o’ 
those big Arab jewelers 
you been talkin’ about. 


with difficulty restrained by Olivia from 
continuing to weep in that manner through 
the more populous modern streets upon 
the site of Augustine’s ancient see of Hippo. 
XXXI 

OM-TOMS were throbbing in Tar- 

Barea and five hundred unsmiling 
Arabs chattered in the open market square 
of caked dry mud among the trees. Hung 
from the dusty lower branches, shoulders 
of mutton, hunks of goat meat and car- 
casses of kids were for sale, and there were 
great bloody quarters of camel, with hide, 
hair and hoof unremoved; other meats 
also were shown, not.easily identified and 
better for the mystery of their origin. 
Merchants sat cross-legged with small 
masses of dates upon the ground before 
them and dust from the road close by 
blowing over man and merchandise; other 
merchants offered to sell so much as a 
whole goat, lean but still alive, or even a 
live donkey, not well but admirable, if 
only for his resignation. Still others sold 
rusty tin cans, empty bottles, bits of brass 
and iron, old skins and strips of worn 
cloth; though there were many at the 
market who neither bought nor sold; and 
these, being idle, were the greatest talkers 
of all the concourse. It was they who 
made the most ado over the passage 
through the crowd of the long automobile 
from Bone at noon. 

In the strong sunshine where there were 
no trees a brown man ina tunic of rags and 
a headdress of tatters 
sat with his bare legs 





You tell ’em I want to 
see ’em at the hotel and 
tell ’em to bring the best 
they got right with ’em. 
You understand me, 
John?” 

Le Seyeux compre- 
hended with the great- 
est pleasure. His eyes 
brightened; he smiled 
and nodded eagerly. 
“Without fail. In half 
an hour after we arrive 
I will bring them to see 
you. They will show 
you some o1 the most 
splendid i. 

Mrs. Tinker’s voice, 
shrill and strained, in- 
terrupted them. She 
leaned farther out of 
the window and fumbled with the han- 
dle of the door as if to open it and 
descend. ‘‘What are you talking about 
now ?”’ she called fiercely. ‘‘Earl! Do you 
hear me? What do you have to have all 
these mysterious conferences about? Will 
you kindly inform me?” 

““Mother!’’ Olivia said imploringly. 
“* Please remember o 

“Be quiet, Libby; let me alone!”’ Mrs. 
Tinker became impassioned, and she re- 
newed her inquiries to her husband as he 
drew nearer. ‘‘What do you have to talk 
to the courier so much in secret about? 
What are all these mysterious 

‘‘Now, mamma,” he said plaintively. 
“Now, honey sé 

“‘ Are you going to answer me? Who do 
you expect to have pat your shoulder in 
the next town? What are you ——”’ 

“Now, hon " 

“Stop calling me that! What was all 
that secret planning you were doing just 
then?” 




















INKER tried to look dignified and re- 
proachful, partly succeeding. ‘“‘We 
were talking about this bishop,” he said. 
“It was the tomb of this old bishop we 


went down there to look at. He was a 
bishop.” 
“Bishop!” The word infuriated her. 


“Do you have to whisper because you’re 
talking about a bishop?” 

“‘Well ——” Tinker said gently, and 
then, casting about for some means to set 
himself in the right and Mrs. Tinker in 
the wrong, he had an inspiration that was 
a misfortune. “‘ Well—he’s dead, isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Tinker leaped straightway into 
her other mood. She wept aloud and was 





— S| and feet projecting into 


the crowded road, so 
that often people and 
careful donkeys stepped 
over them; for he was 
too profoundly engaged 
to think of withdrawing 
obstructions from the 
highway. He was star- 
ing straight up into the 
intolerable face of the 
African sun, his never 
winking and tearless 
eyes, not blind, bearing 
the unbearable; and at 
intervals of thirty sec- 
onds—intervals so un- 
TATTHEW. varying that they might 
GREENE have been regulated by 
a clock—he spread 
wide his arms, then 
brought them together, clapped his hands, 
and uttered in a high-pitched monotone 
an urgent petition to Allah. For more 
than an hour he had been doing this, never 
swerving his direct stare from the supreme 
white blaze of the disk itself, and without 
anyone’s paying the slightest attention to 
him except to step over his legs. Nothing 
distracted his hypnotized gaze until the 
arrival of the automobile from Bdéne on 
its way to Tunis. 





HE chattering crowd covered the road; 

they made way for the insistent ma- 
chine slowly and with hard looks for the 
occupants, while the chauffeur, who was in 
a hurry, unremittingly urged them with his 
blatting brass horn. They had no respect 
for the horn; it annoyed them; and as the 
automobile drove slowly through the thick- 
est of the press they moved from its path 
with a more and more hostile deliberation. 
Finally a sullen group stepped aside wit|i 
such grudging reluctance that not uniil 
too late to avoid a contact did the chau!- 
feur see the legs of the sungazer, who had 
been concealed from him by the long bur- 
nooses of this obstinate group. One of tlic 
front tires touched a thin brown shank in 
the white dust; the monotonous invocation 
to Allah changed abruptly to a squeal 
which became a shriek, and the startled 
devotee rolled over, writhing; he had 
suffered no injury whatever. 

But the Arabs instantly mobbed tlie 
automobile. They leaped upon it, screecl- 
ing; they covered it hungrily; the win- 
dows filled with demon masks contorted 
to every expression of ferocity, and the 
two ladies within felt themselves envel- 
oped in sudden nightmare. Meanwhile 
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the unfortunate chauffeur outside seemed 
in a fair way to be torn to pieces, pieces all 
of them minute. Shouting fiercely himself, 
he had thrust his right hand into a breast 
socket; but twenty impassioned brown 
{ingers on his arm made him unable to 
withdraw it. Then a door of the closed 
interior was thrown open with a violence 


damaging to the indignant Arabs upon 


running board, and a big, red-faced, bare- 
headed man leaped out of the car and 
roared. 

His roar was in a tongue unknown to 
the persons addressed; and, in fact, the 
words employed were unimpressive, being 
merely “‘Get out o’ here!’’ But the Arabs 
were not aware of anything lacking in his 
eloquence. Never had they heard such a 
voice, either one so masterful or one so 
thunderous as they heard in this single 
great bellow. What was more, upon the 
very instant of its utterance the big, red- 
faced man put his hand in his pocket, then 
swept that hand in a semicircle above his 
head, and the air was filled with glittering 
riches; silver coins began to shower down 
like Allah’s sweetest rain. The Arabs 
recognized a stupendous personage. 


HEN he roared they leaped from the 

car; they scrambled from it; they 
fell from it. When he rained wealth their 
garments fluttered as they scrambled; and 
instantly there was a clear space about 
the machine with room for it to go for- 
ward onits way. The big man jumped upon 
the running board and put his hand in his 
pocket again; he shouted with laughter, 
and again there was a shining rain from 
heaven. Groans of thanksgiving were 
heard from the scramblers, and the sound 
might almost have been interpreted as a 
cheer for the personage; but even as he 
laughed and sought in other pockets, a 
clutching gloved hand, slender but im- 
perious, drew him—jerked him, indeed— 
ingloriously from sight, except as he might 
still be seen in abrupt subjugation through 
the glass of the window. His laughter went 
from him and his expression relapsed to a 
plaintive patience, for he in turn was mas- 
tered. 

The automobile passed on and grate- 
fully left the grateful market behind it. 
Olivia, still trembling and pallid herself, 
spoke severely to her mother, intending 
the severity as a restorative. ‘‘Mother, 
stop that sobbing and jerking. You’ve 
already got yourself to the verge of a 
nervous breakdown without indulging in 
hysterics because a few poor Arabs get a 
little excited for half a minute. We 
weren’t in the slightest danger.” 

““‘We—we weren't?” Mrs. Tinker 
sobbed. ‘‘Then what—what did you 
scream for?” 

“‘T was startled. But right away I real- 
ized papa would know what to do—and he 
certainly did.” 

Mrs. Tinker continued to weep; but 
her sobbing subsided, not impeding her 
utterance. ‘‘ Yes, he knew what todo. He 
always does, and it’s always the same 
thing. The only thing on earth he knows 
how to do is to hand out money.” 

“But it wasn’t the money that stopped 
them; he just threw them the money 
besides. It was that tremendous yell when 
he told them to get out. I never heard 
anything like it. They knew they had to, 
of course. Heavens! I think it would 
have stopped a war.”’ 


E THINKS he can do anything with 
just making a noise,” Mrs. Tinker 
said; and then to save her consistency 
she added: ‘‘And handing out money! 
That’s his one remedy for everything in 
the world—throwing people money.” 
“Listen!’”’ Tinker said; and he spoke 
with the feeble irascibility ofa badgered 
man who feels that the badgering is right- 
ful and warranted. ‘It works, doesn’t it? 
fe I got to say, it works. It did, didn’t 
i 
“Let me tell you,” 
returned fiercely, “there are some times 
Ww hen it won’t. There are a few things 
you’ve done that all the money in the 
world wouldn’t ——”’ 


the unhappy lady 


” 


““Now, mamma! Now, hon —— 

“Stop it!’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t you dare 
call me that!”’ 

Olivia moaned. “‘Oh, dear! Can’t you 
ever quiet down, mother? How many more 
days of this have we ——”’ 

Her mother paid no attention to the 
remonstrance; she began to talk some- 
what wildly. “I expect he’d have been 
glad if I’d been murdered. All those 
screeching faces and horrible glaring 
eyes—they wanted to murder me. You 
think you know that man, Olivia; but 
you don’t. If I’d been put out of the way 
so that he could be a fine rich widower 
with French adventuresses flattering him 
and patting his shoulder and getting him 
to sneak out to meals with them and——”’ 


ISTEN!” Tinker said. ‘‘There wasn’t 
any more chance of those people 
murdering you than there would be of a 
chicken’s murdering an elephant. They 
just got excited for a minute, and if John 
Edwards had been with us even that 
wouldn’t ’a’ happened.”’ 

“Why wasn’t he with us, then? You’re 
very sweet to call your wife an elephant. 
What did you let him start so long ahead 
of us for?”’ 

““Because you weren’t ready at the time 
we planned to get off this morning. I 
wanted him to be in Tunis ahead of us 
so’s to see there’s no mistake about our 
having the rooms engaged for us. You'll 
be tired when you get there, and I want 
him to have everything fixed for you so’t 
you can lie right down and take a nap soon 
as you get there.”’ 

“So thoughtful!” she said with sarcasm. 
““Send the courier ahead the one time 
when we need him to protect us, and leave 
us alone among these wild - 

“Wild?” Tinker trier and he 
laughed ruefully. “‘Mamma, if they were 


just one millionth as wild as you been 
lately 
Olivia foresaw how unfortunate the 


effect of this sally was to be, and impul- 
sively she clapped her hand over her 
father’s mouth. She was too late. Mrs. 
Tinker again was seized with a loud and 
convulsive sobbing. 

‘Oh, lawsy! Oh, my landy me!” Tinker 
groaned. ‘‘And we’re goin’ to be late 
gettin’ into Tunis besides! We’re cer- 
tainly in for one day of it.” 

They were indeed; and poor Mrs. 
Tinker’s condition remained emotional 
throughout the long afternoon of swift 
travel through a strange landscape. They 
passed among hills of golden brown sand, 
and toward sunset came into a vast and 
curiously tawny country, once congenial 
to lions later bewildered in the shouting 
oval amphitheaters of Carthage and of 
Rome. Beyond this, in the twilight, lay a 
wide gray plain with mountain profiles like 
gigantic haphazard cuttings of blue card- 
board set along the horizon; night fell 
before the travelers were across these lev- 
els. Then presently the wide road began 
to jolt them incessantly; the surface was 
rough from the traffic it had borne, and 
they knew they were near a populous city. 


HEN at last they came into it they 

seemed within a city shaped out of 
the stuff that Eastern dreams are made of; 
colored even in the night with pigments 
brushed up from the melting of Schehera- 
zade’s jewels and dwelt in by hordes of 
actors dressed for the wildest of panto- 
mime extravaganzas. Orange-lighted low 
doorways showed green-faced people in 
striped gowns, sitting cross-legged upon 
the floor, stiff as idols; within dark door- 
ways turbaned gnomes were silhouetted 
crouching over sparks like the sparks in 
the hearts of rubies; sudden Arabian 
Nights vistas opened and closed, showing 
arched tunnels rosily lighted and fantastic 
crowds tossing silently, fiery with color; 
then the car would glide through a street 
all dark, where pale domes rose vaguely in 
the starlight, and great palm fronds 
drooped along white walls; while from 
hidden gardens oboes sang their ancient 
themes of cats in rapture, cats in despair, 
cats in love. 
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cA palate -tempting Beef Drink 


A delicious food-drink that is also a body-building stimulant. 
Easier to make than a cup of tea. All you need is hot water, a 
cup, and a spoonful of BOVRIL Consommeé. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a 
regular 2 oz. bottle, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Illustrated booklet with recipes, free on request. 


Proprietors, BOVRIL, LIMITED, London, England, Montreal, Canada 
Write to Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen and Drug Stores 


in 2 oz., 4 oz., 8 oz. and 16 oz. bottles. 











Gordon - Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 612 
Charming 6-room bun- 
galow; 3 bedrooms. Un- 
usually large living 
room with fireplace. 


Materials, $2524 





Shows photos, 
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879 Case St., 


floor-plans, 


140 Page 
Book of Charming Homes 


specifications, 
modern-type homes of 3 to 10 rooms. Bunga- 
Colonial, town and country homes— 
also ask for Book of Barns and Building Ma- 
terial Catalog if interested. 
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Send Book | 
200 Home Plans! J 


WB Buy Direct From Mill—Wholesale Prices 


We furnish complete plans, architectural service, lumber, mill- 
work and material shipped to your station direct from mill. 
Modern, distinctive designs; 
steps and housework. Over 200,000 customers. 
we save them up to $2,000. Highest quality-guaranteed. 


Ready Cut Construction Saves Time and Material 
Heavy joists, studs, framing lumber sawed, cut and fitted at 
Saves expensive hand-sawing when you build. No waste. 
Insures absolutely accurate, strongest construction. 
nent year-round homes. 


mill. 


Garages—$89 Up 


Material plan-cut. Build 
yourself and save money. 
Summer Cottages—Many 
charming and inexpensive 
plans. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Davenport, Iowa 





many built-in conveniences to save 
Many write 


Perma- 
Conform to all city building codes. 


Write or Mail Coupon! 
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879 Case St. Davenport, lowa 


I am interested and expect to 
Build a___ 


Send me proper catalog. 
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Look for the Nashua Label 





Reg. U S, Pat. Off. 


GOSH! 
BUT NASHUAS 
WILL FEEL GOOD 
TONIGHT. 


The deep, fleecy nap 
gives /asting comfort. 
Nashua Blankets wear 
well and wash well. 


Ask your dealer. 


Unprecedented Blanket 

Value. In double bed 

size, Nashua Blankets 
sell as low as 


$5.00 
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Telephone Screen 
See page 14 
LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book 


Book-Ends 
See page 9 LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


OME women just seem to know by instinct, or 

have learned by c lever observation, a principle of 
decoration which interior decorators, much in vogue 
at present, use with such fascinating results in mak- 
ing rooms more beautiful. The one thing more than 
any other that gives an atmosphere of charm and 
individuality to a room, is the skilful use, here and 
there, of odd, unusual objects of artistic beauty. 
Must one go to expensive art shops for such articles? 
By no means. A greater value is set today upon ar- 
ticles hand-made at home—different from machine- 
made things in shops. TI hey are much more the 
vogue. ‘I made it myself,”’ is today’s happy answer 
to the guest who admires such an object. 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
To MAKE one cup of LePage’s Gesso, you need 
1 gill can of LePage’s Glue, 114 cups whiting, 
3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 teaspoons varnish. 
Place whiting in mixing bowl and pour in 
slowly in this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed 
oil and varnish. Mix until smooth. All in- 
gredients obtainable at nearest hardware store, 
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GLUE 


That makes Le Page's 
Gesso-Cralt possible 










See page 9 
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Plaque 
See page 7 
LePage’'s 

Gesso-Craft Book 


Lamp Shade 


See page 12 LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 
“Odd, unusual, colorful objects—secret of 
charming rooms,” 


say Interior Decorators 


But thousands ask us, ‘‘ Have I the skill to make 
such articles?’’ Yes, more skill than you suspect. 
With LePage’s NEW Gesso-Craft Book you are a 
capable and artistic craftsman. With many illustra- 
tions and carefully-written directions it shows you 
how to make the artistic articles shown above and 
many more besides. It will make you a more skilful 
craftsman than you ever dreamed. You have no 
idea what lovely things you can make—practical 
and useful as well as attractive. And not only to 
make your home more beautiful, but for gifts, party 
favors, bridge prizes, and to sell at church fairs. 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of an old, old 
art, re quiring no expensive materials, or tools. It is 
a surprise and delight to all who try it. 


Send 10 cents for NEW 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


Try this new way of making rooms more beautiful—this new 
way of making gifts at home. Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below, tear it out and mail today with 
10 cents, coin or stamps, and we will at once send you a copy 
of Le Page’ s new Gesso-Craft Book postage paid. Address 
LePage’s Craft League, Dept. L-4, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mail this coupon 


LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE, 
Dept. L-4, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send a copy of this new book to: 


UNUM. <iss icaac hapasats sokawaeeei me hdanesbag Ghsante onsbebastandanntenaeddent natasanenied 


Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book. 








Le Seyeux waited anxiously at the en- 
trance to the large hotel in the French 
quarter; and he understood even better 
than his employer did why it was ad- 
visable for Mrs. Tinker to ascend imme- 
diately to the apartment ready for her. 
She was more than willing; and as she 
passed through the entrance hallway to 
the elevator, with the courier talking 
eagerly beside her, fatigue and Le Seyeux 
together happily prevented her from be- 
ing as observant as she might have been. 
Her daughter, too, was tired, and failed to 
see what the courier had seen and what 
Tinker now saw with undeniable yet con- 
flicting emotions. He entered the hotel a 
few steps behind the others, which was 
fortunate, since otherwise Mrs. Tinker 
might have noticed the slight change in his 
expression as he happened to glance toward 
a wide-open doorway upon his left. This 
doorway gave to view one end of a large 
public room where tea tables were set 
about a broad central space of polished 
floor used for dancing. The dancers and 
the tea drinkers had all departed except 
one; for the dinner hour now approached, 
and even the one person who lingered had 
long since done with tea. In fact, after 
lingering to supplement the more innocu- 
ous beverage with a tiny glass of white 
cordial, she was in the act of drawing on a 
doffed glove as she frowningly prepared 
to depart. She was a tall lady in cloth of 
gold and brown velvet of Venice, and of 
an aspect so superb that she might have 
been thought Olympian rather than 
Parisian. 


S THE newly arrived travelers passed 

through the hallway she turned tow- 

ard the open double doors; then, when they 

had gone by, she slowly drew off the glove 

she had partly replaced upon her right 

hand, and leaned back again in her com- 
fortable chair. 

Mrs. Tinker waited at the elevator for 
her husband to enter it before her. 
““What’s the matter?” she said queru- 
lously. ‘‘What are you hanging back for? 
Never mind! Get in! Get in before I do; 
certainly!’’ And after he had meekly 
complied and the elevator was in motion, 
‘‘What are you so red in the face for?”’ she 
inquired tartly. ‘“‘What are you 4 

“I’m not,” he said in a dogged voice. 
“TI wasn’t hanging back. I only wanted 
to see if those porters v 

“Never mind! I don’t want to 
hear o 

‘Oh, dear!’’Oliviamoaned. ‘‘Mother!” 

“Nice day,’’ Le Seyeux ventured cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Fine ride. This our floor here. 
Lovely suite for you, sir. Big rooms. Fire- 
places. Splendid beds. Everything good.” 

The apartment was as excellent as he 
promised; and Tinker was pleased to find 
a desk in the room set apart for himself. 
He congratulated the courier warmly upon 
the selection of these pleasant quarters; 
then surreptitiously shook his head at him 
as a sign to be gone upon his secret errand. 
Le Seyeux gave him a look of complete 
reassurance on that point, and departed. 
A few minutes later Tinker went cautiously 
to the desk and sat down in a chair be- 
fore it. 











ME. TINKER called instantly from 
the bed where she reposed in the ad- 
joining chamber. “What are you doing 
now? What do you have to be moving 
around so much in there for? Why can’t 
you lie down like a Christian and let peo- 
ple get a little rest? Are you fixing to go 
out somewhere by yourself? Because if 
you are ” The bed rustled as with a 
movement of preparation. 

““My goodness! I’m just sitting here, 
mamma! I don’t want to lie down. I’m 
not doing any harm just siting here, am 
I? Wouldn’t you like to have your door 
closed, hon?” 

“T would not!” she replied with a de- 
cisiveness beyond argument. 

He sat motionless, doing nothing what- 
ever for several minutes; and the silence 
was as soothing as he hoped it would be. 
Presently her breathing became audible— 
though this was something she never 





believed of herself—and with slow careful- 
ness he took from an inner pocket of his 
coat a small black-bound pad of bank 
checks. He cautiously removed one, slid 
the book back into his pocket and, bend- 
ing over the desk, wrote briefly. Then 
discovering a single envelope in a pigeon- 
hole before him, he inclosed the written 
slip within it and rose to his feet. 

Across the room from him was a door 
opening upon a corridor. Tinker looked 
at it fixedly; then, moving with an elabo- 
rate delicacy, he made his way craftily 
over the floor in that direction. 


HE tall lady sitting alone in the tea 

room faced the doorway as he walked 
briskly in. A perceptible glow of addi- 
tional color came upon her cheeks, and, 
not speaking, she extended the hand she 
had ungloved for him. 

Tinker shook it heartily. ‘‘ You’re 
lookin’ fine,”’ he said. ‘‘Fine! How’s your 
family?” 

“‘Hyacinthe? He is happy, 
swered. 
me?”’ 

“‘About a minute,” he said, glancing 
over his shoulder at the vacant doorway; 
then, as he sat, he spoke hurriedly but 
genially. ‘‘Listen! You want to get me 
scalped first and boiled in oil afterward?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I already have been scalped,”’ he 
informed her. ‘All I’m lookin’ out for 
now, I don’t want to get boiled in oil! I 
told you ——”’ 

She stopped him gently. ‘‘My friend, 
you are angry with me because you think 
I have stayed in Tunis to see you. You 
mustn’t be afraid; I shall not compromise 
you. I know the customs and ideas of 
American ladies perfectly; it is amusing, 
but of course could be very painful. I am 
not stopping at this hotel on that account 
because I was sure you would come here. 
I shall protect you, but Will you let 
me confess I did so very, very much wish 
to see you once more?” 

She smiled a little sadly, and then lean- 
ing toward him, ‘Forgive me for wishing 
it,’’ she said, and lightly patted the heavy 
shoulder nearer her. 

At that, Tinker again looked hastily to- 
ward the doorway; but it remained 
vacant, and he was reassured. ‘‘Listen,”’ 
he said confidentially. “IT got something 
I want to 


>”? 


she an- 
“AsIam. Will you sit here with 





AIT,” she interrupted. ‘I have 

somesing I haveso wanted tosay. In 
Biskra you wouldn’t give me time to say 
it. You don’t understand the gratitude of 
a woman who is taken out of purgatory, 
and how much she might wish to do for 
the man who did such a thing for her. You 
don’t know—perhaps you wouldn’t care 
to know—how much she might like such 
a man and how difficult it would be for her 
to think she must say good-by to him for 
a last time.’’ She had looked at him 
steadily as she spoke; but suddenly her 
fine-lashed eyelids fluttered; she looked 
away from him, and bit her lower lip. 





“You ” She could not continue 
immediately. 
“Listen,” he said hurriedly. ‘‘My fam- 


ily’s takin’ a nap, I think; but I don’t 
know. I got to Y 

‘“*Please—it’s only a moment,”’ she said; 
and recovered her composure at once. ‘“‘I 
ask you to let me hope to see you in Paris 
when you come there.”’ 

“‘Sure! Sure!’ he returned cordially. 
“T can find you in the telephone book. 
But right now | —— 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘The apartment 
Hyacinthe and I will take, by that time 
it will be upon the list. But I would write 
to you 

““Write?”’ he interrupted, staring at her 
incredulously. ‘‘ Listen ——’”’ 

“No, no, no! I won’t,” she said. ‘I 
won’t write to you. I see you don’t wish 
it. And you are disturbed now; you are 
nervous. But tomorrow ——’”’ 

Tinker leaned a little toward her and 
spoke earnestly. ‘‘Look here! I’ve 








(Continued on Page 153) 
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THIS NEw CREAM 
y cleansing only 


to keep your skin clean, clear, healthy, 


under difficult modern conditions 


Do YOU know how to keep your skin really 
clean? In these days of the lavish use of Powder 
and Rouge, of strenuous living, of disastrous hard 
water and smoke conditions—keeping the skin 
clean is a problem. 

Everywhere we find women eager to learn how to 
care for their skin properly, to keep it young and 
fresh looking, to avoid blackheads and clogged pores. 
We find beauty experts and dermatologists unani- 
mous in advising—with rules of diet, exercise and 
general health—scrupulous skin cleanliness, aided by 
a safe, pure Cream. To meet these conditions, 
Armand has created this new cleansing Cream. 

ARMAND 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream 

Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream is so dif- 
{crent that it has been patented and cannot be imi- 
taced. It is designed to cleanse—completely and 
beneficially—and it does nothing but cleanse. It 
is a combination of a remarkable cleansing agent 
and eau de cologne, a gently astringent toilet aid, 
accepted for generations. Its tonic fragrance is 
the most refreshing of all odors. 

And you will find the action of Armand Eau de. 
Cologne Cleansing Cream different from other 
Creams. It spreads easily, works in lightly, 
quickly dissolves dirt and impurities, which are 
teadily wiped away. No Cream is left in the pores 
to work out later in stickiness or oiliness. It 
cleanses thoroughly and healthfully, leaving the 
skin exquisitely soft and pliant with the natural 


Thyme and sweet lavender, old-fashioned rosemary, exotic 

orange blossom and golden lemon—this is eau de cologne. 

Now you may have its tonic fragrance in this new cleans- 

ing Cream. Created to meet—to your satisfaction—the 
difficult conditions of modern living. 
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Cau Ds CoLogne} 


PAT 7°14-°25 


CLEANSING 
CREA 


i) , & & 
Originated by ARMAND 
Maker of ARMAND CoLp CrEaM PowDER 








oils retained. You will see for yourself how black- 
heads disappear with its use and how your coloring 
clears and freshens. 


ARMAND guarantees it 

At least once every day this thorough cleansing must 
be done, and as many times more as you please. 
Use Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream to 
replace soap, or to supplement it. Use it for safety 
and success in cleansing, instead of a heavier Cream. 
Use it to look well-groomed, clear-skinned, fresh- 
complexioned. For skin health and the delicate 
glowing beauty that comes from health alone. 
Use it confidently, knowing that the Armand 
guarantee goes with it—as it does with every 
other Armand product. 

Today is the time to begin its use. Ask for it at 
your dealer’s, 50 cents and $1.00 sizes, or send the 
coupon for free trial tube. 


ARMAND—Des Moines. In Canada, Armand, 


Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
ARMAND GUARANTEE TO WoMEN—No matter where purchased, if 


any Armand product does not entirely please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned. 
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ARMAND—Dks Motrnes 


Please send me free trial sample of Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream. I enclose 2 cents. 


Name 





Street. 





City. State 
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our Hair Appears ‘Twice 


as Beautiful—when Shampooed this way | F 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. See the 
difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all the wave 
and color. See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


P SHE alluring thing about beautiful hair isn’t the 
Way it is worn. 
The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is the 
life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a matter of 
luck. You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo 
it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 


More than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the 


January, 1927 


3 Use plenty of lather. Rub 
it in thoroughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger tips. 


PRT TNT 


When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when 
you pullit through 
your jingers. 


| The final rinsing should leave © 
the hair soft and silky 


C 
in the water. © tek. uw. 


finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small par- 
ticles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another appli- 
cation of Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 


After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 


least two changes of clear, warm water. This is very 
important. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your beau- 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil sham)oo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-loosing 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at «ny 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘* Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your book!ct 
entitled ‘‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 


27-M-) 








H In Canada address THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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Look Under the 
Lamp Shade for 


BEN/JAMIN 


ADJUSTABLE CLUSTERS 


Make certain of satisfaction and the 
greatest values in your stand lamp by 
looking for the name Benjamin on the 
stand lamp cluster. 





This will be your assurance of good 
service, good appearance and greater 
utility. 

The pull chain sockets are adjustable 
to any angle from horizontal to ver- 
tical. Eliminates danger of scorching 
fine silk and parchment shades; keeps 
the light out of the angle of vision; 
gives you full control of the direction 
and quality of the light and shows off 
the shade to the best advantage. 

Our nearest office will send you infor- 


mation on how to identify Benjamin 
Adjustable Stand Lamp Clusters. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


NewYork 120-128 S.Sangamon St. 
247 W. 17th St. Chicago 


SanFrancisco 
448 Bryant St. 


Whose Fault 
When Children 
Disobey ? 


B* INGING up yourchildren is the mest im- 

,ortant thing in your life. Think how much 
is at stake—the whole future of those precious 
little lives! Whether you can be proud of your 
boysandgirlsdependsfarmoreuponintelligent 
handling than upon inheritance—far more upon 
the qualities you help your children acquire 
than upon the qualities they are born with. 
nd now for the first time there is a scientific 




















method of child training founded on the princi- 
ple that confidence is the basis of con- 
tro!. This new system shows you how 
» correct the cause of disobedience, wil- 
fulness, untruthfulness and other dan- 
gerous habits. It removes the cause—not 
by punishment or scolding but by confidence and coéperation 
along lines which are amazingly easy for any parent tod apply. 
{hissystem, prepared especially for the busy parent, is pro- 
~ K ring remarkable and immediate results for thousands of par- J 
‘sinall parts of the world. It isendorsed by leading educators. 
EE BOOK—“ New Methods in Child Training” is the 
tive of a startling book which describes this new system and outlines 
the work of the Parents Association. Send letter or postal today and 
the book will be sent free. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 441, Pleasant Hill,O. 


«Bese sa Va } 
- Only 98 ef 


This little nainsook dress can 
be had in Infants’ size to 1 
year at a surprisingly low 
price. Box plaits, hemstitch- 
ing and lazy daisies form 
yoke. Neck and _ sleeves 
trimmed withentredeuxand 
lace. Sent Postage Prepaid. 

Write for free catalog 
showing a complete selection 
of Infants’ Wear—Apparel 
for boys to 6 years—Girls 
up to 14 years; full line of 
Nursery furniture and toys. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 


thought it over, and I realized you only 
told me what you needed to get that boy 
o’ yours started in the show business, or 
whatever it is, and that’s all I—all I lent 
you. What I didn’t think of at the time, I 
just lent you the round sum, and you told 
me how close those old 
ladies you lived with 
were when it came down 
to cash. What I got to 
thinkin’: Why, you 
might not have enough 
to go on for the next few 
months unless you broke 
into the round sum you 
have to use for this show 
business. For all I know, 
you mightn’t even have 
enough to pay your fare 
up from here to Paris, 
outside o’ that, so I— 
well, this’ll fix it up.” 
He pressed the envelope 
he had brought with 
him into her hand. 
“Here! This’ll make everything all right. 
You can get it cashed at the branch bank 
right here in Tunis tomorrow morning.” 

She looked down at the envelope in her 
hand and shook her head slowly. ‘‘I can’t 
take it. It is dear of you to offer it. Of 
course if there were any way I could —— 
She paused and looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Why, sure,” he said. ‘‘That boy of 
yours’ll pay it all off after he gets goin’. 


You put that in your bag. Do as I tell 
you.’ 

But she still shook her head. “No, I 
can’t ——”’ 


ISTEN!”’ he said. ‘‘My family isn’t 
any too sound a sleeper, and I got to 
get back upstairs or I’m liable to be in the 
creek where the cows can’t wade it. John 
Edwards told me there’s a steamer from 
here to Marseilles tomorrow.” 

She looked at him gravely. 
me to take it?”’ 

‘*Murder, yes!”’ he said; and they both 
rose. 

“You wish 
lously, and faltered. 

“Look here!”’ he said. ‘‘Give me that!” 
He took from her the envelope she held 
loosely in her long fingers, and from the 
table a little bag of meshed gold and plati- 
num that lay beside her glove. ‘‘Here!”’ 
He opened the bag, put the envelope 
within it and snapped the clasp shut. Then 
he thrust the glove and the bag both 
into her hands. ‘‘There!”’ he said, beam- 
ing upon her. ‘‘ You take that, and get 
your young son down to the ticket office 
as quick as you can tomorrow morning. 
And then, for heaven’s sake, get out o’ 
here!” 

This enthusiasm startled her; and 
again her remarkable eyelashes fluttered. 
“You want me not to see you again—at 
all—until you come to Paris?” 

“Well, I should say I did!” he said. 
“T don’t want to be walked on with spiked 
shoes all the rest o’ my life just because 
it happens you're the finest-lookin’ woman 
in the world. 

““That’s the trouble; if you were a little 
homelier I guess I could make out to see 
more of you; but the way it 7s—why, 
you’re about eight hundred per cent too 
good-lookin’, Mrs. Mummero.” And with 
that, beaming upon her more cordially 
than ever, he lifted his large right hand 
and brought it down with a hearty and 
sounding slap upon her lovely velvet back, 
squarely between the shoulders. ‘“‘ You 
know it!” he said. 


**You wish 


” 


she began tremu- 





HE stared at him wide-eyed, amazed. 

For an instant a line appeared upon 
her forehead; it faded and she seemed to 
be lost in an inward wondering. Then, 
slowly, she began to smile, and her gaze 
became one of the truest utter admiration 
and fondness. “‘I think I adore you,” she 
said. ‘‘I shall be at sea tomorrow, as you 
command me.” And without any fare- 
well whatever, she turned and swept from 





him with her splendid gliding swiftness— 
she walked straight out of the room and 
out of the hotel. 

Alone in the big room, Tinker waited 
for one minute by his watch, which he 
took from his pocket to observe; then, 
with a debonair easiness of manner, he 
strolled back into the entrance hallway. 
Mrs. Tinker was just get- 
ting out of the elevator. 

Her expression was 
both grim and harried; 
but it became merely 
indignant as she caught 
sight of her husband. 
She came toward him, 
hurried, nervous and 
threatening, walking as 
rapidly as she could on 
her high heels and in her 
tight skirt. ‘‘That was 
a nice trick!’’ she said. 
“Slip out the minute I 
was beginning to get just 
a little bit of rest after 
nearly having my back 
broken in two on that 
horrible road we took because you didn’t 
know any better than send Le Seyeux 
ahead where he couldn’t be any use to us. 
Where’ve you been?”’ 


OW, look here, honey,” Tinker re- 
monstrated. ‘‘Can’t a man even go 
get his hair cut without your a 

“You haven’t had your hair cut.” 

“Well, I didn’t say I had. Can’t you 
give me time enough to tell you I’m lookin’ 
for the barber shop?”’ 

““You don’t need to find it. If you want 
a barber you can tell them to send one up 
to your room.” 

““Now, mamma —— 

“You get in that elevator,’”’ Mrs. Tin- 
ker said dangerously. 

The bright-eyed Arab boy in charge of 
the elevator giggled pleasantly; and Tin- 
ker, though becoming desperate under so 
much discipline, felt it might be best to 
comply with his wife’s desire. 

“Well ” he said resignedly; but at 
that moment, glancing round, he began to 
hope. The relief to which he trusted was 
in sight. Le Seyeux, radiant with pleas- 
ure, had just made his appearance, coming 
in from the street, and with him were 
three men of solemn presence, followed by 
three Arab servants in cleanest white. 
Two of the three solemn men were gray- 
beards; one of these two wore silken robes 
striped like a barber’s pole, with blue 
added; and the other, whose majestic 
white beard hung to his waist, was in 
black and saffron, gloriously embroidered 
in orange, green and gold. The third of 
the jewel merchants was a wrinkled yellow 
person in an English frock coat, pale lilac 
trousers, an embroidered velvet waistcoat 
and a fez. The three paused aloof while 
Le Seyeux came forward. 





” 





INKER became urgent in his plea to 
his wife. ‘‘Listen: I’ll be upstairs in 
half an hour. I can’t go now.” 

‘Why can’t you?” 

“Well He glanced toward the 
three merchants. ‘“‘I got business with 
those gentlemen.” 

*‘Business!’” Mrs. Tinker said angrily. 
‘‘What’s it about? A fancy-dress party?” 

‘Honest I have, honey,” he insisted, 
and he was cunning enough to add mys- 
teriously: ‘‘ You might be sorry some day! 
I mean you might be sorry if you kept me 
from a conference with those gentlemen. 
Mightn’t she, John?” 

*‘T think it would be certain,’ Le Sey- 
eux said, with laughter intentionally sly. 
“TI am sure if you talk to them everybody 
is going to be very happy—oh, very 
happy, Madame Tinker.” 

Mrs. Tinker looked undecided; and 
perhaps she caught some inkling of what 
was in the wind. In spite of herself her 
voice became more moderate, even almost 
friendly. “‘ Well, you see that he gets up- 
stairs in time enough to dress,’”’ she said. 
“‘T’ll trust him to you, Mr. Le Seyeux.”’ 

She was borne aloft alone; and Tinker, 
with a great sigh of relief, turned to the 











When the Maisonette Saleswoman calls to 
show you these delightful little frocks, 


the proceedings have all the speed of a 
vaudeville act. 


Ten minutes is about all it takes. Yes, while 
you'd be getting the car out for a shopping 
trip to town, the Maisonette Saleswoman has 
come and gone. Your order is on the way— 


And you’ve saved a lot of money! 


MAVONETTE 
PROCKS 


Shown only by cultured saleswomen 
in the privacy of your home 


For booklet and details of this unique shopping service, 

write yourname and address in the margin, tear of and 

mail, Inquiries welcomed from women of refinement who 

would be interested in acting as our local representa- 

tives, Address Maisonette Frocks, Anderson, Indiana. 
The Ward-Stilson Company + Makers 








Now You Can 
Sharpen Knives 
Like an Expert 














M ON are band 
KNIFE SHARPENER 


Your butcher would not think of using any- 
thing but genuine Butcher Steel for sharpening 
knives. He knows that Butcher Steel will pro- 
duce a keen, lasting edge. Now you, too, can 
sharpen knives expertly. 


Butcher Steel 


in Safety Form 


for Home Use 
In the Monarch, four little Butcher Steels are 
so arranged that a few strokes will impart a 
keen, lasting edge to stainless steel or other 


knives. No skill needed. Entirely safe. Nickel 
plated—a beautiful ornament 
i mm \ 7% on the table. If your dealer is 


A / } me yet oupgiied. ed ewect 
Uh > rom us oney back if not 
Wh g/ satisfied. Sent prepaid. Price 
ar $1.50. 

JAYWOOLF MANUFACTURING CO. 
512 Fifth Ave. Dept. LH New York City 





Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing $1.50. Please send me a De Luxe 
model Monarch Knife Sharpener. 
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How to speak 
and write 
Masterly English 


HOUSANDS of persons make little 

mistakes in their everyday English 

and don’t know it. Sherwin Cody found 

that in a five-minute conversation, or in 

an average one-page letter, from five to 

fifty errors will appear. It is surprising 

how many experienced stenographers 

spell such common words as “ business,"” 

“abbreviate,” etc., incorrectly. It is aston 

Sherwin Cody ishing how many business men say “ be 

“ tween you and L"’ instead of ‘* between 

you and me,” and use “who” for “whom,” and mispronounce 

the simplest words; how few know whether to use one or 

two ‘“‘c’s"’ or “‘m's”’ or “r’s,’’ or when to use commas in 
order to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


- 
A Remarkable Invention 

Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way, he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you 
were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules 
you never could tell what was right and what was wrong. 
As a result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


Self-Cortecting Method 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention is 
simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably effi- 
cient. You do the lesson given on any page, then you see 
exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark 
your errors and check them in the first blank column. Next 
week you try that page again, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correct your errors, and check them in the second 
column. You see at a glance what you have learned and 
what you have failed to remember, until you have reached 
the 100% point in English. 


FREE—Book on English 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. And now, 
in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home—you can 
actually see yourself improve by using the 100% self-cor 
recting method. 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable method 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram 
mar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you cannot 
instantly command the exact words with which to express 
your ideas, this new free book, ‘‘ How to Speak and Writc 
Masterly English,’’ will prove a revelation to you. Send 
the coupon or a letter or postal card now. Sherwin Cody 
School of English, 121 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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J SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH i 


i 121 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your Free Book, ‘“‘ How to Speak and 
‘ Write Masterly English.” 4 
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“The Best 
Dressed Girl 
In Town’ 


““My friends are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wonder- 
ing how I manage to dress so 
well on a small income. They 
just can’t believe that I do my 
own sewing, for my clothes never 
have a home-made look. It’s 
really fun making dresses now 
that the Woman's Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of de- 
signing, cutting, fitting and fin- 
ishing.”’ 

No matter where you live, you 
too can learn how to make all 
your own clothes in the very lat- 
est styles, for a half of store 
prices. The Woman's Institute 
will — you right at home 

ms ust as it has taught 

>: 30,000 other women 
and girls. 


Mail coupon 
FREE: for Free 

Booklet which 
tells all about the Wo- 
man's Institute and ex- 
plains how you can have 
more and prettier 
clothes and earn $20 to 
$40 a week as a dress- 
maker or milliner. 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-N, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and teil me how I can learn at 
home the subject I have marked below: 
(C) Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking (] Cooking 
O Interior Decoration 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 














Address. 
= U + MAKE $25 TO $75 
NEXT WEEK 
THI y and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 
our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
oO U T chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
good. Socan you. Whole or spare time. Try this. Write today. 


ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 86, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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waiting magicians who were to assist in the 
dispersal of his troubles. It may have been 
true, as his wife said, that he had but the 
one remedy for everything; but, on the 
other hand, as he himself said, it usually 


worked. XXXII 


ITH the one diamond point of the 

first evening star set in a watery 
green twilight sky behind her, the steamer 
stood out to sea from the Tunisian shore 
and pushed her bow toward the bright 
west. She bore northward, too, for she fol- 
lowed the old sea path of the Carthaginian 
fleets when they sailed for the Golden 
Shell or to meet the Roman galleys in the 
great water fighting of the Punic Wars; for 
this is an old, old harried roadstead, and, 
embedded in the sea floor, there are 
statues of gods, encrusted with shells; 
there are ancient shields and javelin heads 
and broken swords and dented golden 
helmets. There was a golden helmet upon 
the steamer, too, this evening; at least, 
that was the interpretation offered by a 
young Italian returning home after a 
winter in the Tunisian oases. He pointed 
out this helmet to the friend who was his 
traveling companion. 

“That beautiful, very long but very 
graceful woman standing alone there and 
looking back at the shore,”’ he said, speak- 
ing in French. “‘She has been inspired to 
leave her hat in her cabin and step out on 
deck for a farewell to Africa; and we 
should be grateful to the inspiration. You 
don’t see how perfectly her head with that 
smooth hair is a golden helmet? Never in 
my life have I seen a woman who stood 
so well poised; and under that crest of old 
pale gold she is—ah, I have discovered it! 
She is Diana, helmeted! I have these ex- 
traordinary thoughts of people, and you 
never appreciate them. Don’t you see she 
is Diana?”’ 

But his companion was a Scandinavian 
of the abysmal school, and he shook his 
head. “I know Diana with a bow and 
quiver, but not with a helmet. The lady 
there is just a woman. Probably her hus- 
band is an officer on duty in Africa or an 
adviser of the Bey of Tunis, and she is 
wondering what sort of girl he has begun 
to flirt with since seeing her off at the 
dock.”’ 

“No. She is thoughtful, a little impas- 
sive; but she is radiant.” 


HEN she is thinking of the man, not 
her husband, who will meet her when 
we disembark.” 

“Not at all,” the Italian insisted. ‘‘She 
is not thinking of any man. She is Diana. 
This is a tremendous thought I am about 
to have now, Gustav. Listen attentively. 
Yonder shines the light on that hill of en- 
chantment, Sidi Bousaid, and, below it, 
there is Carthage. Diana is passing by 
Moloch. Moloch’s fires are out; the god is 
in the hideous barren dust over yonder 
that will hardly support a weed. They 
ground Moloch up as fine as that. But 
classic beauty survives the barbarian. 
Classic beauty survives forever, and here 
is Diana, beautiful and alive, passing over 
this old sea into which some of Moloch’s 
dust has been blown. Moicch’s dust was 
blown here, and so were some of the bac- 
teria breathed out by Saint Louis dying of 
the plague close by the ruins of Moloch. 
Eternal Diana is now being wafted over 
both the bigot hero saint and the monster. 
How do you like that for a thought, my 
friend?” 

‘Very little. Nothing survives forever 
except motion; and the most intelligent 
people are in doubt about even that. 
European classicism is now as dead stuff 
as Chinese classicism, and only a few 
dried-up old men worry about it. There 
isn’t any Diana. Whatever isn’t in 
motion is dead.” 

The Italian laughed. ‘Africa hasn’t 
brightened your outlook. As for me, it isa 
great experience to sail in the same boat 
with a woman like that one yonder. She 
isn’t in motion, yet she seems more alive 
than all other people. How still she is! 
No. She has moved, though only at the 
lips. She has begun to smile as she looks 


at the shore. Now tell me the truth, Gus- 
tav. Look at that happy, triumphant 
lady, that gold-helmeted Diana smiling, 
and dare to tell me the universe is not all 
bright and glorious!” 

“No,” said the steadfast Scandinavian. 
“Everything is dark. It would need more 
than a tall Parisian lady smiling her 
good-by to the coast of Africa to make 
me believe in a meaning to the universe 
or in the existence of happiness.” 

Here the gloomy young gentleman was 
in a strikingly coincidental conjunction 
with a second gloomy young gentleman 
just then a few leagues inland from the 
deep-blue Carthaginian coast line. What 
is more, a view of the farewell smile of 
that same tall lady would have lightened 
the melancholy of this second dour trav- 
eler even less than it lightened that of the 
first, who was actually looking at her. 
For, as Aurélie Momoro stood on the high 
deck, a statue vaguely gilded in the after- 
glow, Laurence Ogle’s landaulet bumped 
him over the bad roads of the outskirts 
of Tunis. 


HE passed down the coast, and was 

borne evenly out to sea, still standing 
where she was and still smiling as she 
swept on westward. He, with his anxious 
face to the Orient, drove miserably into 
Tunis, carrying his entire fortune, now 
equal to twenty-eight American dollars, 
in his pocket. 

Of this he must give Etienne a pour- 
boire, well understood, amounting to not 
less than twenty dollars; which would 
leave nothing inspirational for a courageous 
confrontation of the staff of a fashionable 
hotel. 

And the nearer the landaulet drew him 
to the absolutely necessary interview with 
Tinker, the more was his soul filled with 
a groveling anguish. 

Etienne stopped the car at a street cor- 
ner, descended, and opene -d the door. 

“Hotel, monsieur ? 

‘Oh ” Ogle coughed, swallowed, 
coughed again, and said: ‘‘ Vous savez 
vous savez est-ce-que M. Le Seyeux, le 
courier de M. Tangkaire, a dit 4 vous a 
quel hétel M. Cayzac avait engagé des 
apartements pour M. Tangkaire?”’ 

“Oui, oui, monsieur. Je sais bien 
que ig 

“‘Allons la!’’ Ogle said desperately. 
“Allons donc la, Etienne!” 

Then, as Etienne returned to his seat 
and they moved forward again, the imag- 
ination of the flushed passenger became 
active. If his calculations were correct he 
was only twenty-four hours behind the 
man he sought; but Mrs. Tinker might 
not have liked Tunis. Her husband was 
now in a state of cringing subjugation to 
that nervous and irritated lady, and she 
might have insisted upon continuing their 
journey—with what destination it was 
useless to guess. For Ogle had no means to 
follow any farther; and if they had de- 
parted he would be left pleasantly installed 
in what must undoubtedly prove to be the 
most expensive and cold-hearted hotel in 
the city. He wondered if the American 
consul in Tunis ever made personal visits 
to the jail on behalf of unfortunate com- 
patriots. 


UT his arrival reassured him immedi- 

ately upon the one point: Tinker had 
not left Tunis. Before the great doorway 
of the hotel Le Seyeux was making a pas- 
sionate oration to a magnificent group of 
men who stood in stately patience to hear 
him. They were dressed in silken robes, 
striped like sticks of peppermint candy; 
in robes striped in green and lemon and 
lilac and purple; in robes of white cloth 
and tunics of embroidered saffron; their 
finger nails were stained with henna and 
their feet thrust loosely into embroidered 
slippers; their turbans, nodding together, 
were like a bed of immense flowers. With 
them there were two or three dapper men 
in European clothes and fezzes, and two 
or three others, hawk-nosed and olive- 
skinned, in enormous green trousers and 
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“Let’s have a Party!” 


“St. Valentine’s Day is almost here— 
let’s have a party. We can plan it 
completely right out of the new 
Dennison Party Magazine.” 


Invitations — decorations — costumes 
—amusing new games and stunts— 
attractive table appointments—cun- 
ning favors and prizes—appropriate 
refreshments! It’s such fun and so 
easy to get up a party now because 
this new kind of magazine is published 
six times a year and each issue is 
packed with clever new ideas. The 


Dennison Party Magazine 


is the successor to the well known Dennison 
party books. The first issue—just out—has 
suggestions for the early spring holidays, but 
it’s brimful of ideas that will help you plan 
any kind of party any time. 


Get a copy today—it is on sale at stationers’, 
department stores, and many drug stores, or 
send 20 cents with the coupon below for a 
copy by mail postpaid. 


Dept. 1-A, Framingham, Mass. 
I enclose 20 cents. Please send me the newest 
issue of the Party Magazine. 
Name eee 
Address.... 


City ; ia ‘ 

[Ww hy 1 not let us include some of the other fa- 
mous Dennison booklets? Check those you want 
and enclose 10 cents for each. 

..Crepe Paper Costumes . Sealing Wax Craft 
eo Paper Flowers Weaving Paper Rope 
able Decorations and Favors 
.-Decorating Halls and Booths 














in all your home cooking, 
making, candy making, roasting or cruller 
frying. You get better and more uniform 
results when you use 


Taylor Thermometers 


Taylor Home Bake Oven Thermometer tests the 
oven, giving exact temperature ($2.00); Taylor 
Home Candy Makers Thermometer for making 
candies, preserves and jellies ($2.00); 
Taylor Sugarmeter that tells when 
the syrup for canning is right ($1.25); 
Taylor Deep Fat Frying Ther- 
mometer ($2.00). 
If dealer is unable to supply you, 
send price direct, plus 10c postage. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Write for free recipe book- 
let containing time and tem- 
perature tested recipes. 


baking, jelly 


Raylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building, Toronto 
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You can complete tliis 


High School Course 
2 Years Pe 


two years. Meets all requireme nts for entrance to yo ge 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-953 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 


Tea Room Manaéerts in Big Demand 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, 10W 
openinge very weekarecryingfortrained managers.Shortageacute. We 
receive daily calls for managers, assistant managers, hostesses, table di- 
rectors, buyers, etc.—both menand women. Big salaries paid to trained 
executives. Weteach youentire businessin yoursparetime—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for Free Book “‘ Pouring Tea tor 
Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. AB-549, Washington, D. C- 
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” texture, beauty 


remarkable azfference 


and strength 


She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


reasonable difference in price 


HE biggest ‘‘bargain”’ in sheets and 

pillow cases that you can buy are 
those made of Wamsutta Percale. They 
give you ‘‘extra value’’ far greater than 
the difference in price. 

First: the difference in texture. Wam- 
sutta Percale is closer woven and 
smoother in texture; entirely different 
from other sheeting. 


Second. the difference in beauty. The 
purer, fresher whiteness of Wamsutta 
Percale appeals instantly to every 
woman's instinctive delight in a lovely 
fabric. 


- and Third: the difference in strength. 
160 washings, equal to 6 years’ launder- 
ing, proved Wamsutta Percale stronger 
than 24 other brands of sheeting. 


The joy of this finer quality; the com- 
fort of this greater luxury; the economy 
of this enduring strength; all these are 
yours in the Wamsutta Percale sheets 
and pillow cases, for only a reasonable 
difference in price. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


LIGHTER A Wamsutta Percale sheet 


(size 90 x 108) weighs half-a-pound less 
than the ordinary sheet. 


YET STRONGER —after the equal 
of six years’ laundering, than 24 other well 
known brands of sheeting. 


Do you enjoy embroidering? 
You can have the loveliest embroidered 
pillow cases by making them from Wam- 
sutta Percale pillow tubing, sold by the 
vard. The fine texture takes needlework 
eautifully. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Established 1846, New Bedford, Mass. » RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Sed/ing Agents, 44 Leonard St., Newaserwns 
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50 FREE SAMPLES 
YOURS—For your OWN 
use— your OWN tests— 
your OWN comparison of 
beauty and value. 


A. B. C. FABRICS 


N all the charming shades, colors, patterns 

that style demands. The favorite of fash- 
ionable women, for morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning; for negligee, nightgowns, pajamas, bath 
and beach wraps; underthings, knickers, ten- 
nis and other sportswear; for children’s wear, 
party, evening, dance, school, play; for fancy 
costumes, draperies, millinery, scarfs, linings; 
and every use where silky sheen, richness, 
beauty, and dependability earn preference. 


Get This Clearly 

The silk in A. B. C. is real silk from silk 
worms; enhanced and fortified by an almost 
invisible filament from the cotton boll by 
the A. B. C. method of spinning, weaving 
and selection; giving double wear and double 
strength without detracting from the rich- 
ness, glow, sheen, drape ‘‘action,”’ exquisite 
beauty and fineness of the silk. That is the 
A. B. C. method. It is ours. Nobody can 
duplicate it. For your own sake do not let 
anyone confuse A. B. C. with any mere com- 
bination of ordinary cotton and some silk, 
or cotton and rayon or mercerized. No 
rayon or substitute for silk is used in A. B.C. 


A. B.C. PLAIN 
(with the name on selvage of every yard) 
Flowing. Non-creasing. Your skin ‘‘loves 
its touch.’”’ Soft as rose petals. 


A. B.C. RAYSLIP 
(with the name on selvage of every yard) 
More substantial. More opaque, also in 
supreme degree has the ‘‘glide and slippi- 
ness’’ required by best dressed women for 
slips. 


A. B. C. WASHABLE PRINTS 
(with the name on selvage of every yard) 

The new sensation. The wonder fabric. 
The favorite of fastidious, fashionable 
dressers. In all the gorgeous colors, lights, 
combinations, patterns, designs, drape 
effects demanded by the exclusive and 
critical women. The cost of making and 
material back if A. B. C. PRINTS fade. 
Accept No Substitute for A. B.C. 

Refuse imitations. Insist on genuine 
A. B. C. If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will make it easy to get the genuine if 
you fii-in’and mail this coupon. 


Mail Coupon for 50 FREE Samples 











Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 


43 White Street, New York City 


Be sure to give complete information 


err ROD A -  ppuecasaabonsansc see , 


BEY Blader b6 oo. 5 ccsasicssesessies : 
BAe BGI OIE Fi. csincsss-nescnes 


| 
| 
: My Name... 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
... State: 


Does he sell A. B. C. Materials ? 


La . 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By 
inc 


CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at rates 
luding hotels, guides, drives and fees 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


s s “California” sailing Jan. 19 


7th cruise, including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 


17 


Greece, Italy, Riviera. 


days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 

Europe stop-overs 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 


3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 


July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y- 











HOOKED RUG 
yarn 15% Pacino” 


Peace Dale Design No. 7 


Send me free leaflet of charming rug designs with free 

samples of Peace Dale rug yarns for hooking and cro- 

cheting. Finest quality, soft worsted yarn with lovely 

sheen—beautiful colors. Money-back guarantee. 

Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 101, 25 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
(If you also want 200 free samples of knitting and 
weaving yarns check this square) [J 











BIG C.0.D. CHICK OFFER! 


You pay for your chicks when you see 
them. Pure-bred stock of high quality. 
Carefully selected breeding birds. Our big illus- 
trated catalog tells all the story. Write for it today. 


J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 2, Ottawa, Ohio 
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embroidered short green jackets—im- 
maculate, scented men whose eyelids were 
blackened with kohl. 

They wished Tinker to buy sapphires 
and diamonds and emeralds and rubies 
and ivory and fine rugs and embroideries 
and brocades and carved amber and carved 
jade and carved crystal and old silver, in- 
laid with gold, and old copper, inlaid with 
silver, and glass and perfumes and curious 
bird cages and ostrich feathers and curved 
daggers and tasseled spears and round 
steel shields and cigarette holders, a foot 
long, and burnooses and beaten brass and 
ebony stools inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
He had already bought some quantity of 
all these things during the day; but the 
merchants had called, 
hoping that he would 
buy more, and the courier 
was trying to make them 
understand that at the 
moment he couldn’t, as 
he was now in the bath; 
and that after he came 
out of it he would go to 
his dinner. He couldn’t 
buy anything while eat- 
ing; and, in fact, he 
wouldn’t do any more buying until early 
tomorrow morning. 


HE relief Ogle felt when he saw Le 

Seyeux was so great that he missed a 
perception he should have had. Inhis writ- 
ing he was fashionably fond of the iron- 
ical, and surely he should have seen a fine 
sample of irony in that very relief of his. 
All the way from the Sahara to this corner 
on the Mediterranean he had been pursu- 
ing the man from whom he had so often 
complained in his soul that it was impos- 
sible to escape; and now that he had 
found him he was confident of salvation. 
Mentally he was not himself, or he must 
have set his teeth on edge with this en- 
gaging paradox. Physically, however, he 
was himself enough to be quick at blush- 
ing, and, as he made his way through the 
courier’s gorgeous audience, the color of 
his cheeks was almost that of a red bur- 
noose against which he brushed in his pas- 
sage. Not only merchants waited there, in 
high hopes of Tinker; mendicants hovered 
upon the fringes and it was with them he 
felt that he should have taken his own 
place. 

Probably few sensitive people have 
shriveled within themselves more wretch- 
edly than this prospective supplicant did 
when he thought of the interview before 
him. He knew that he ought to get it over 
quickly; but when he considered the di- 
rect course of sending a note to Tinker’s 
apartment asking him for a few minutes 
as soon as possible, his gorge rose and he 
knew that he couldn’t force himself to 
write such a note. Then, since he couldn’t, 
he fell back upon opportunism and gave 
himself a respite until the morrow; groan- 
ing aloud, he postponed the interview 
until then. 

An hour later, as he sat at a small table 
against the wall in the hotel dining room, 
he postponed it permanentiy. With no 
other help visible in heaven or earth, he 
definitely abandoned that appeal to Tin- 
ker which was the purpose of his journey, 
and abandoned himself with it. Common 
sense was all against such anabandonment; 
nevertheless, his reasons were creditable. 


HE many tables in the room were chat- 

tered over by embellished cosmopolites 
piquant in variety; every racial shade of 
swarthiness, of ruddiness, of pallor seemed 
to be displayed as if in some decorous 
competition for a prize. Richly dressed 
and handsome golden-skinned ladies dined 
with covertly wild-eyed sleek brown gen- 
tlemen; flamboyant ladies, enameled 
dead white and wearing tall ivory combs 
in polished jet black hair, dined with sal- 
low little dandies who were smoothed 
with brilliantine and touched with scent; 
there were flaxen Danish families, pink- 
frosted English families, dark Latin fam- 
ilies, olive and ivory Jewish families, 


pallid American families, restless with 
curiosity; and there were two tables of 
flawless Japanese gentlemen on a mission. 
Just outside the open glass doors, in the 
dance room beyond, an excellent orches- 
tra discoursed the customary subjects 
from Carmen, La Bohémé, Tosca and 
Pagliacci; but suddenly, in the midst of 
Mi Chiamano Mimi, there was a dis- 
concerting breakdown of that touching 
melody; strings, brasses, woods and piano 
performed gymnastics upon the astonished 
air for some seconds, then gloriously 
united themselves again into a vehement 
jubilation. Yes, We Have No Bananas 
had reached Tunisia at last and was there 
conceived to be the preferred national an- 
them of the land from which it sprang. 
This orchestra played it with supreme 
dash, yet grandly; every- 
body looked round; and 
the maitre d’hdtel raced 
to the wide doorway; but 
his two chief assistants 
were already there, bow- 
ing ceremoniously. Then 
the Tinker family came 
in and were escorted to a 
table covered with flow- 
ers, where all the waiters 
in that part of the room 
instantly gathered. Ogle had expected a 
plaintive and anxious Tinker, a querulous 
and injured Mrs. Tinker. On the contrary, 
the expression of the big, broad-faced man 
was placidly dominant, the expression of 
a man who knows himself to be not only 
the master of many fates, but the head of 
his own family. As for Mrs. Tinker, she 
was radiant—and in more ways than one; 
for her throat, her bosom and her wrists 
shot white and colored fires with every 
movement she made. 


ODOUBTshewore too many jewels for 

the occasion; but, as they were all new, 
it may have been impossible for her to 
choose between them. As she came thus 
brilliantly into the spacious room, smiling 
upon her consort as she walked beside 
him, the diners stared at her, dazzled; she 
was Startling even to a banker from the 
Argentine, who half rose from his chair 
for a better view of her. But when she 
had been seated at her table she was visi- 
bly a true and devoted wife; anyone 
could see that it was her husband’s ad- 
miration she wanted first of all. She moved 
her sparkling wrists gracefully under his 
eyes, pretending to pass things to him; 
she coquetted tenderly with him, beamed 
upon him, teased him sweetly. Upon his 
part, he received her attentions benignly, 
like a big kind old dog pleased with a kit- 
ten’s gayeties, yet withal a little absent- 
minded. 

But it was at Olivia that the lonely 
young man across the room looked most 
fixedly. She blushed as she came in with 
her father and mother, seeming to bé a lit- 
tle troubled by the attention drawn to 
their entrance—perhaps dismayed, too, 
by the tribute of the orchestra; and she 
kept her eyes downcast, holding them so 
aiter she had taken her place at the table. 
She sat in profile to Laurence; but he 
could see that she was preoccupied, and 
when she did look up he had a disturb- 
ing impression that he comprehended a 
thought of hers. Perhaps it was at first 
more a disconsolate bit of hope than an 
impression; but what brought it to him 
was the manner in which she glanced 
rather quickly over the room as if she 
hoped, a little breathlessly, to see someone 
she knew. The glance did not reach him 
quite, and she looked down again at her 
plate; there seemed to be disappointment, 
a little sadness, in her preoccupation then. 


HE had never before looked so charm- 

ing. Moreover, Laurence had never be- 
fore thought of her as charming precisely, 
though he had thought of her as many 
things both disagreeable and agreeable; 
and of late he realized that he had the 
habit of thinking of her more and more. 
In the inevitable rebound of his emotions 
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The Little Girl 
who didnt get 
a real Bye-Lo 


The genuine Bye-Lo 
has Grace Storey Put- 


nam’'s name imprinted 
on neck, and her sig- 
nature on tag. 


GEO. soRcre te & CO., 


Nine sizes, 9 to 20 
inches high. Leading 
toy and department 
stores. If not at your 
dealer’s, write Dept. 
16-A and we will tell 
you where to get it. 


Sole Licensee and 
Distributor of the 
genuine“ K and K” 


i 
+ 


11¥-119 East’ 16th St., \ 
> New York City 


Look for 
this label and 
button on the 
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Quick to stic 
furniture, 


toys, 


mends celluloid 
leather goods, 


bric-a-brac, etc. 10c and 15c sizes, 
Sold by 10c stores, Hardware, Drug 
and Grocery Stores or 15c size by 


mail. 


In tubes and in bottles. 


McCormick & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


OID 











., \New Way to Make 
" | Money at Home 


We have openings for afew new members in Fire- 
side Industries, a national organization of artis- 
tic home-workers. No experience needed. We 
teach you just what to do and furnish outfit to 

members without extra cost. Satisfac‘ion 


guaranteed. PREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Son You can easily make extra money, in 
spare hours or full time without leaving 
home. Fascinating work, decorating 
beautiful art novelties to supp!y big 
demand Read experiences o! suc- 
cessful members. Send 2c now 
for postage on FREE BOOKLET 


Dept 42-A Adrian, Mich. 





Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


An Be aNurse 


Independent 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by pliy- 
sicians. Established 27 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 Sam- 
ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 
Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
' Dept. 31, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 
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Neen i Sie eps oe core 


CENTURY OLD QUALITY. PLUS STYLES OF TOMORROW 


When New England 





Look for the Ipswich 


Hosiery SHop sign 
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goes to Paris .. 


There is certain assurance of sound 
value for every cent you spend for 
Ipswich Hosiery. The Ipswich Mills 
has a century old reputation for New 
England craftsmanship and care. 


But Madam is rightly most partic- 
ular that the style, the shade, the fit 
of her stockings should be the last 
word. So New England goes to Paris, 
that Ipswich styles and colors may 
always be the newest. 











You can safely buy ahead a lib- 
eral supply of hosiery at any Ipswich 
hosiery counter. You will stay well 
within the limits of a thrifty budget, | 
and you will have the comfortable 
feeling of having an abundance of 
stylish hosiery. 

The new Ipswich styles—in silk, 
rayon and sport wear worsteds—are 
run-stopped at the garter line and 
wash-fast in every shade of color. 


The stores that are displaying and 
selling Ipswich Hosiery have studied 
values and style—they are good mer- 
chants for you to deal with. 


PSWICH 9% HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 






The Modern Witch 


LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 
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MOHAWK RUCS 


s Jan ~ 
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Among the many pretty legends 
weh cluster ’round the fan in Old 

an is that of the exchange of fans be- 
tween Nuyuki, beautiful Princess of 
Nippon, and her worthy lover, Koma- 
gawa. Separated by her stern parents, 
the couple were finally reunited; recog- 
nizing each other after many years by 
means of their fans. 


American women are as keen to rec- 
ognize true romance in design, as they 
are to appreciate the value of beauty 
and color in the objects with which 
they enrich their homes. Mohawk 
Rugs, like the fans of Nuyuki and 
Komagawa, symbolize the unity of 
solid worth with great authenticity of 
design, and distinction of coloring. 


Ask the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, to aid you with 
free advice in the choosing of rugs adapted to your home. Rug plates in colors, 
forms for submitting a floor plan of your rooms and a fascinating Color 
Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler, sent without charge. Write Mohawk 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Amsterdam, VY. 
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This beautiful Mohawk 


Seamless Axminster Rug 
is No. 4551. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you, 






Send for this fas 
cinating Color 
Harmony Chart by Hazel 
Adler which will enable you 
to work out for yourself many 
pleasing combinations of 
color for your walls, draper- 
ies and rugs. Mailed free 
upon request. 
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CIAL OFFER OF 
STED SEEDS 


F you write for our 1927 Catalogue 
| we will send the famous HEN DER- 
;ON Collection of seeds—one packet 
ach of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Bos- 
ron Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ers, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant 
\Vaved Spencer Sweet Peas. 

How to Get Them 
Simply state where you saw this adver- 
tisement, enclose ten cents for mailing 
the Catalogue, ‘‘Everything for the 
(;arden,’’ and the seeds will be sent 
without extra charge. 


Empty Envelope 
Counts for Cash 
These tested seeds come in 
a coupon envelope which, 
emptied and returned, will 
be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order 
amounting to $1.00 or 
more. Don’t delay; write 

at once. 


1927 Catalogue 
Now Ready 


Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and com- 
plete horticultural publica- 
tion of the year, a book of 
204 pages 
16 color pages, 72 pages in 
Rotogravure and over 1000 
halftone illustrations direct 











from photographs of results 
from Henderson's seeds— 
the finest catalogue we have 
ever issued. 








PETER HENDERSON ELD. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT St. NEw York 





Maloney Ss 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 


All the choicest varieties we grow are described 
and what, how and when to plant told in the 
Maloney Free Nursery Book illustrated in color. 

Send for this book and see how inexpensive it is 
to increase the beauty and value of your home, 
how easy it is to do your own planting. Our 
Landscape service will aid you. 

Buy extra fine rooted, fast growing stock direct 
from our 400 acre nurseries at growers’ prices. 

Money back if not satisfied for everything you 
order from us is positively guaranteed. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co.,Inc.,7 MainSt., Dansville, N.Y. 
Established over 40 years. 


Send for Big Free Catalogue 














HE SECRET OF ¥ 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
H Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide 


H An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
H information that tells you how and whento f 
H Plant the garden you have always wanted. 4 


Send Today for Free Copy ¥g 
H Our Prices Invite Comparison io 


Free Flower Seeds with 
Order of 50c and over. 


Robert Buist Company 
Dept. G, Phila., Pa. 
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WAGNER FLOWERS 


Ja S 
; - 
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FREE CATALOG to garden lovers 
tae flower lover should have a Wagner catalog, giv- 
Teen, omplete list of Hardy Flowers, Roses, shrubs, 
heantis Evergreens, etc. Tells you how to easily 
Bis ily home surroundings and the Wagner Land- 
Scape Service. Write today for catalog No. 541 
WAGNER SPECIAL ROSE OFFER 
15 Choice Everbloom Roses labeled true. Guaran- $1.00 
TH teed to grow and bloom. Will ship when desired prepaid 
E WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO., Box 41, Sidney, Ohio 


urserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
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she had begun to have a great effect upon 
him, and he knew it; she had been a 
thorn bush from which an elusive perfume 
hinted spring, and then wistful little pet- 
als had blown to him. Tonight it was as 
if the bush were all in bloom—and then 
drooped because he was not near. For sud- 
denly Laurence knew positively, without 
knowing how he knew it, that it was 
indeed himself whom she had hoped to 
see; that it was for him this deep, eager, 
gentle glance had gone quickly over the 
room; and he knew it was because she 
thought he had not come that she was 
sorrowful. Then, when he knew this, he 
knew that he could never ask her father 
to lend him any money. 

He had finished his dinner; but for a 
time he sat staring at the depths of his 
despair, which appeared to be in the 
finger bowl on the table before him. He 


‘made no decision; he had no control in 


the matter, which had thus been decided 
for him; and he understood that being 
unable to ask Olivia’s father for money did 
not enable a stranded bankrupt to ask for 
Olivia; he had now no chance for either. 
He was in some measure an artist, at 
times almost supernaturally shrewd, but 
not usually practical, and, in this stress, 
wholly lacking the resourcefulness of an 
ordinary man of affairs. With their situa- 
tions exchanged, 
Tinker would have 
felt no distress what- 
ever; he would have 
been admirably san- 
guine of securing both 
the girl and the 
money; and indeed he 
would have had both; 
but Tinker’s imagina- 
tion was that of the 
builder of roads and 
mover of mountains. 


HE imagination 
of the playwright, 





him at last, when even they could drive 
his spirit no lower than its lowest, they 
gave him over to mercy and departed 
from him for this while with the same 
abruptness of their pounce upon him out 
of the heart of the northeaster. The ma- 
licious beating of their pinions should have 
been heard down the coast of Barbary 
and the long reaches of the Mediterranean, 
that night, as they rode the darkness back 
to the Herculean Pillars and onward to 
their home aerie over the top of the 
winds. Far from there, assured of their 
gratification, they would watch the vessels 
puffing merrily out of New York Harbor 
and select new comedians to writhe and 
grimace for their antic humor. 


HE young man in despair at the bottom 

was saved by an agency he despised, 
one that within the space of a youth’s life 
bears greater weight in the world than is 
borne by stupendous philosophies de- 
veloped through the centuries; this mighty 
force, at least touching the affairs of 
almost all men in one way or another, 
became now the complete salvation of 
Laurence Ogle. Lehren had been shrewd 
enough to guess something of the effect 
The Pastoral Scene’s withdrawal might 
have upon its author, for the manager 
had had a long and sometimes severe 
experience of people who buoyantly con- 
ceived as perpetual the temporary theat- 
rical incomes passed 
to them through his 
office. Therefore, 
while he feared that 
the disappointing ca- 
reer of The Pastoral 
Scene might bring 
about an extreme em- 
barrassment upon for- 
eign shores, he had 
written of the matter 
with great caution. 
Even though Lehren 
had hopes of reim- 
bursing himself for 
his own loss and of 





finer and in its deli- 
cacy infinitely feebler, 
presented him with nothing whatever ex- 
cept a tragic view of his own helplessness; 
and he found nothing to do except, in his 
shame, to keep out of Olivia’s way. If she 
looked for him again she might turn her 
head far enough in his direction to see 
him; and as soon as he thought of this 
possibility he got up and went out of the 
room. He was near the doorway and no 
one noticed him. 

The triumphal struttings of the Torea- 
dor, flung out with gusto by the orchestra, 
accompanied him as he crossed the vacant 
dancing floor of the room beyond; and 
he thought that he would ever afterward 
hate that song—if indeed there were any 
afterward for him. He could see none; 
what vision of his future he had was 
limited to a vague, soul-shriveling picture 
of himself being manhandled by hotel 
porters hustling him to the street; and in 
this passage across the shining floor on his 
way to the entrance hall, where he meant 
to take the elevator and go to his own 
room, he touched the bottom of his misery. 

But, having touched bottom, there was 
only one direction in which he could move; 
and as the ancient salvation of souls at the 
bottom is the fact that motion is the one 
perpetual necessity of all things, then up- 
ward he must go, willy-nilly. In that 
happy direction, therefore, he was going, 
though he had no hope or thought of it 
when he walked out into the hallway with 
the Toreador prancing so hatefully be- 
hind him. 


N TRUTH, the gods of comedy who had 

ridden the storm out of the too frolic- 
some northeastern seas and had espied him, 
happy, self-content and newly prosperous, 
on that noble ship, the Duumvir, took 
now a surfeit of him. They had pursued 
him furiously, allowing him only such mo- 
ments of peaceful fatuousness between 
their harryings as should make his an- 
guishes the more pungent and their mirth 
the keener; but, hating had their fill of 


extricating the 
playwright from what 
might be a predicament, he did not think 
it wise to extend this hope to Laurence. 
Out of his severe experience he feared that 
the playwright might cable him request- 
ing an advance in cash to be repaid out of 
the hope; and the negotiations with the 
moving-picture corporation had not yet 
reached a conclusion. 

A few days after his cautious letter, 
however, the matter was set down and 
made fast upon legal paper; money was 
passed, and half of it, except for a slight 
deduction, belonged by contract to the 
author of the play. Lehren’s second letter 
had been forwarded by rail from Biskra, 
and one of the concierge’s assistants in the 
hotel at Tunis handed it to a tragic look- 
ing, dark and smallish but handsome 
young gentleman with burning eyes in- 
deed as he was just stepping into the 
elevator. 


AURENCE looked at it broodingly, and 
when he reached his room he tossed 
the missive upon his dressing table, accom- 
panying this action with a slight hissing 
noise from his lips. Then he sat down ina 
deep chair, took his head in his hands and 
rubbed his hair into a tumult of disorder, 
renewing this desperate massage at inter- 
vals during the next half hour. Finally, 
with the thought in his mind that the last 
accounting for The Pastoral Scene could 
not possibly make him more unhappy 
than he was—since nothing could—he 
opened the envelope. It contained the 
promised account, a letter from Lehren 
and a blue slip of paper—a draft readily 
negotiable at the office of M. Cayzac’s 
agency in Tunis. 

Laurence did not read the letter or ex- 
amine the account; he stared and stared 
at the draft, reading it over and over with 
slowly dispersing incredulity; it was for 
four thousand eight hundred and twelve 
dollars and seventy-one cents. Then, after 
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THE LEADING 
AMERICAN 
SEED CATALOG 


For Your Flower or 
Vegetable Garden 


Only the Home Gardener really knows the 
friendliness of “‘growing things’’; how quickly 
they respond to attention—how faithfully 
they greet one with each new day’s growth— 
how they actually seem to appreciate their 
owner's care. 

Make sure that your seeds are from the fin- 
est varieties of the flowers and vegetables you 
wish to grow; full of vigorous, healthy life. 
fresh from the fields of an experienced grower. 
Then your Garden will be a Joy indeed. 

Get Burpee’s Annual and you can’t go 
wrong. All the plants in which you are inter- 
ested are described in it together with our 


new Sweet Corn, Tomato, Dahlias and Sweet 


Peas; with suggestions for their planting and 
later care. 


Mail us the coupon below for a free copy. 


~. To your garden fresh from the Grow- 
Ss , 
\, er’s fields. 


‘x. BURPEE’S SEEDS 
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DESSERTS WITH CHEESE 


Smooth, savory cheese and pie are 
always a happy combination. And 
of cheese with after-dinner coffee, 
the famous Oscar of the Waldorf 
says: “I choose for myself cheese 
as the end to my meal. I prefer it 
to any sweet dessert.””-—OSCAR 


Tue Sunpbay NicGnrt SuPPER 


Cheese has its place of honor when guests come to Sunday supper, or 
for a late evening snack. Oscar says: “For an informal party or 
after-theatre supper Welsh rabbit is deservedly popular.” —OSCAR 


MELLOWER , creamy 


REFRESHMENTS 


“Every assortment of sandwiches 
should include cheese.” —OSCAR 
Above, Phenix American Cheese with 
white bread, the delicacy of Phenix 
Swiss with whole wheat bread, and the 
tang of Phenix Pimiento with Boston 
brown bread. 


now cheese comes to the table at least once every day 


Nowadays whenever a crisp salad comes to the 
table, cheese comes too to make the salad yet 
more appetizing. At dessert cheese does more 
than add zest to the pie. With coffee, or with 
coffee and fresh fruit people welcome it now in 
place of a sweet dessert. 


Every day cheese comes to the table in some 
form. Frequently at more than one meal. And 
that is something new. For cheese used to be 
only an occasional food. 


HEESE is so good now! That is why 
people want it all the time. More 
creamy, more savory than ever before. 


A further step in mellowing makes the 
difference. The Phenix Cheesemakers devel- 
oped this wonderful improvement. In all the 
years that they had been making the finest of 
cheese they had never before achieved the 
deliciousness, the tenderness unvarying which 
now Phenix Cheese always has. 


And Phenix is as attractive and convenient 
as it is appetizing. It is a pleasure to buy in 
its neat package—half-pound, quarter-pound 


Made by the Makers of 
“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
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American, 
Swiss, 
Pimiento, 


Brick. ~< 














In ¥% lb., % lb., 7 lb. 
packages, 5 1b. loaves. 


or one-pound size, whichever suits the size of 
your family. 


And it is so nice to know that double 
wrappings within preserve for you all the 
original creaminess and savor of the cheese. 


Oscar of the WALDORF 
makes suggestions 


ECAUSE women keep writing us for “more 
ways tc serve cheese,” “the correct way to 
serve cheese,” “with what desserts may I serve 
cheese?”’ we have asked Oscar of the Waldorf, the 
great authority on the elegances of the table to 
make some suggestions which you will find at the 


top of the page. 

For helpful booklet of appetizing suggestions and 
recipes and introductory package of Phenix Cheese, 
send ten cents with coupon below. 


SEND 10¢ for generous package of Phenix 
Cheese and “Delicious Recipes” 





| 

Puenix CHerse Corporation, Dept. A-15 i 

345 Greenwich Street, New York City | 
I enclose 10 cents in coin for sample package of 

Phenix American Cheese and your booklet ‘‘ Delicious 

Cheese Recipes.” 

Name 


Address 
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vm, EVERBLOOMING 


ytreptos 


Full of Bloom 
Summer and Winter 
Indoors and Out 

Absolutely the freest flowering 
nt in cultivation. About the 
y good blue flowering plant for 
\ inter use. The ideal house plant. 
Invaluable for bedding. Plants 
10 cts. each, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


CHILDS’ 
OWN ROOT 
- BIG FIELD< 


ses GROWN PLANTS 
‘ LAST FOREVER 
2 NO RUNNING OUT 
50 cts. each; 3 for $1.40. Dozen $5.00 postpaid 


solen 











i Bloom this year. Safest and Easiest to 
grow. Order now. Shipped at planting time. Select 
from a this list. 


White Killarney, Columbia, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Gruss An Teplitz, Ophelia, Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot, Mme. Butterfly, Sunburst, Chas. K. Doug- 
las, Los Angeles, Red Radiance, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, American Beauty, Jonkheer J. L. Mock. 


Above 14 for $5.75 
SEEDS 


Write for our Big 140 Page 
Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, 
Bulbs. Monster Strawberries, 
New Hardy Palms, Newest 
Dahlias. Everything sold on 
money-back guarantee. 

John Lewis Childs Seed Co., 
4 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 


‘Vaughan's 
Gardening Itlustrated 


PR A seed catalog ing others, a beautifully il- 
lustrated magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, the culmination of 51 years of thoughtful 

















service to the American home gardener. It contains 
110 COLORED PLATES 

—the most complete collection of correct illustrations 

of annual flowers in true colors ever published in 







() an American Seed Catalog. Also many 
IN inspirational and instructive 
k 


/ Articles by Experts 

& on the latest fashions < end Glacere ries 

y \ in the art of gardening. Special 1927 

is offer, pbkt. Vaughan’s Dahlia Flowered 
Zinnias, mixed, 10c. Catalog sent 









x with seed or mz riled ¢ ilone FREE. 

\i\ Vaughan s Seed Store, Dept. ug 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago Pp 

ace ¢, 47 Barclay St.,New York City <7 















Carnations 
In The Garden 


HARRIS’ NEW HARDY CARNA- 


TIONS will give an abundance of fra- 
grant flowers in the garden for several 
years. They are very hardy, requiring no 


winter protection, and are e: asily raised from 
seed sown outdoors. It is a new perennial of 
our own development and can be purchased 
only from us. 

A packet of 150 seeds, with directions for 
raising, and a coupon good for 20 cts. on any 
order sent us amounting to $1.00 or more 
will be sent for 20 cts. in stamps. 

Weare large growers of seeds ¢ and plants, and sell 
direct to gardeners at growers’ prices. Our new cata- 
log gives dependable descriptions of the newest and 
best flowers and vegetables grown on our farms. 
Free if you ask for it. You will miss many good 
things if you do not see it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. R.F.D.2 Coldwater, N.Y. 


Harris Seeds 
ENINGEE ROSES 


SaFE arrival to your door. Old favorites 
and rare varieties grown on their own hardy 
roots by the oldest and leading rose growers 
in America. The cream of the world’s pro- 
duction for 77 years. Let us send you our 
improved 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1927, now ready. Offers 500 kinds of roses, 











othe +r plants, bulbs and seeds, telling how to grow 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. A 
prac tical work for the amate ur, giving full instruc- 


| 


tions in the ple inting and raising of roses based on 
a lifetime experience in flower culture. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 














NOW READY—OUR NEW 1927 CATALOG 
Showing New and Rare Varieties 
O! exceptional beauty is the new Red-Leaved Japanese 
Barberry. Many other rare varieties of Shrubs, 
Ornamental Trees, Perennials, Roses, Dahlias, 
etc. We are featuring this year a new Giant 
» Black Raspberry and a new Cortland noe. 
Ya We sell direct to you at lowest prices. rite 
for new catalog now. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROSES 


of New Castle 












is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the cul- 
ture of roses and other 
plants; gives expert 
eupeten of a life- 

time. 


quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
offers and tells how to grow these 
famous plants. Write fer copy. It’s free. 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 


Box 153 





New Castle, Ind. 
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a tremulous glance at the letter, he under- 
stood what had happened. He had al- 
ways thought and spoken with detestation 
of moving pictures and of their effect upon 
the populace and upon art and literature; 
they were indeed and repulsively for the 
many, and his conviction of their vul- 
garity was a profound one. 


OW he sat trembling, looking at Leh- 

ren’s draft; and his eyes grew bright 
and watery. “‘ Thank God for the movies!” 
he whispered brokenly. 

Then he jumped up and looked at the 
happy and distracted person in the mirror 
over his dressing table. ‘‘You better 
brush your hair, you little fool!” he said, 
omitting the “‘dear’? Madame Momoro 
had used when she called him that. 

When he came downstairs presently, a 
new man, the tables about the central 
dancing space in the large room beyond 
the hallway were filled with diners sipping 
coffee and cordials while the orchestra 
thrillingly crooned an Argentine tango. 
From the doorway he saw where Olivia 
sat with her dominant big father and glit- 
tering mother to watch the intermittently 
gliding and pausing couples; and in the 
daughter’s look there was a_ pathetic 
blankness; it was the look of a girl hurt 
by some cruel omission. 

When he came near her and she saw 
him, there was a change in her, at first 
pathetically eloquent, then altogether 
lovely; one that showed how dangerous 
it is for a girl to be too personal—even 
abusively—in her contact with a young 
man easily mistaken by other girls for a 
Spanish poet. She sank a little into her 
chair; she seemed stricken and about to 
weep; then instantly she straightened; 
she was all of a rosy and glowing gayety. 

“‘Well, I should say so!”’ she answered 
when he asked her if she would dance with 
unm. XXXIII 
| pee the southern side of the hotel, at 

the height of the second story, a broad 
veranda ran the length of the building and 
overlooked the street. Under a green-and- 
white striped awning, great urns, green 
plants, painted iron chairs and a balus- 
trade suggested the pleasant ieisures of a 
garden terrace; and here, in the filtered 
warm light beneath the awning, a critical 
conversation between two American trav- 
elers took place on the first afternoon in 
March. This interview, though not so 
appalling to the younger of the two as that 
other he had undergone only in his imagi- 
nation, was nevertheless an uncomfort- 
able one; and although both parties to it 
had for some days realized that it was in- 
evitable, neither of them would have sub- 
mitted to its embarrassments except as a 
necessity. 

Ogle was pale, but Tinker the more 
obviously showed the nervousness he felt; 
and the strain upon him may have been 
heightened by his ceremonial costume, 
which included a silk hat, a fish-tailed 
black coat and an annoying collar. His 
big, comely face was flushed; he frowned, 
wiped his brow as he talked, and his gen- 
eral air was one of complaint. He made it 
clear that he acted under pressure. “I 
can’t take much time to this,” he said, 
looking at his watch as the two seated 
themselves near the railing. “I got an 
appointment pretty soon, and I don’t 
know as there’s rightly long enough to 
talk the proposition over with you the way 
it ought to be. I promised this gentle- 
man—I don’t know his name; but one of 
these Turkish Jew jewelry men introduced 
me to him and he’s been to call on me a 
couple o’ times—well, anyhow, he said he 
wanted to come and get me and introduce 
me to some Lord High Muck-a-Muck 
Grand Panjandrum they got here—I don’t 
know who; but he’s some kind of Persian 
king or other—I couldn’t make out what. 
Anyway, I put on these clothes, and they’re 
too warm for the weather.”’ He glanced 
down with distaste upon his excellent at- 
tire, and ineffectively fanned himself with 
the silk hat. “‘Mrs. Tinker made me wear 


m,”’ he explained discontentedly. ‘She 
don’t know any more what it’s all about 
than I do; but she was bound I had to.” 
He lighted a cigar slowly, taking all the 
time he could; then he said: ‘‘ Well, John 
Edwards tells me he’s got everything fixed 
up for us to clear out o’ here day after to- 
morrow. I suppose that’s agreeable to 
you too?”’ 

Laurence understood that Tinker was 
putting off their inevitable topic as long 
as possible; but now as an actual suppli- 
cant the young man had more courage 
than he had shown as a prospective one. 
“It will be agreeable to me if what I have 
to say is agreeable to you, Mr. Tinker.” 

Tinker sighed heavily and audibly; it 
was a groan. “Oh, murder!” he said. “I 
suppose we might as well get down to it. 
Of course babe’s told me what you want 
to talk to me about. Well, sir, it isn’t so 
awful agreeable; no, sir, it’s not. When 
you come right down to it, it’s not so 
agreeable.” 

The applicant bit his lip. 
know that I —— 


“T don’t 


ISTEN!” Tinker said; and he leaned 
forward earnestly toward the young 
man. ‘‘Lookhere! I haven’t got a word to 
say against your character or your family. 
Babe’s told me everything about that and 
how your father was a college professor 
and all; and I’ll admit right now, when 
we started on this trip I had a kind of 
hope that something like this might hap- 
pen. Not that J wanted such a thing, you 
get me; but I mean on her account. She 
thought she liked a young fellow at home— 
a right bright sort of no-account young 
nothin’ he is, at that—but I knew what 
he was and she didn’t. He’s kind of a bad 
egg, and I had to tell her so. Well, she 
knew I was tellin’ her the truth, and she 
knew I knew what I was talkin’ about, but, 
my soul, how it did upset her with me! 
Well, so my wife thought o’ this trip—he 
kept hangin’ around tryin’ to see her—and 
I made babe come. Of course she was in 
pretty low spirits, and I admit I thought 
it might be kind of a good thing if she’d 
maybe take a fancy to some first-rate 
young fellow if we happened to run into 
anybody like that. So I don’t say what’s 
happened may not be all right. But there’s 
several things ——-”’ He paused, frowned 
more deeply, shook his head, and leaned 
back discontentedly in his chair. 

“T understand from her that you have 
some objection to my profession,’’ Ogle 
said. 

Tinker’s deep frown continued in posi- 
tion upon his large forehead. ‘I don’t 
exactly object to it, you might say, and 
babe’s pretty near talked my head off 
about that show o’ yours I saw in New 
York. She says you insisted on my 
knowin’ you wrote it, and I consider that 
honorable and aboveboard with me, Mr. 
Ogle. Well, she’s made me understand 
you didn’t write it the way everybody 
seemed to be takin’ it—and the way I’ll 
have to admit I took it myself. She’s told 
me the whole story of it a dozen times, I 
expect, tryin’ to prove how you had to 
make those actors and actresses say what 
they did and behave the way they did; 
and I guess she’s pretty well proved her 
case tome. Anyway, I believe you meant 
it the way she says you did. But see 
here ——”’ He leaned forward again and 
set his large hand upon Laurence’s knee. 
“Listen! You don’t have to put-on any 
more shows like that, do you?” 

Ogle ruefully shook his head. “‘No. Not 
like that!” 


ie ag seemed to be somewhat re- 
lieved. He tilted back in his iron chair, 
put his feet upon the railing, and contem- 
plated hiscigar. “‘I’mgladtohearit. Ican 
take a night off myself and see a show like 
that; but I wouldn’t exactly care to have 
anybody in my own family—especially 
my own daughter’s ——” He waved his 
hand as Ogle tried to interrupt. “‘Wait a 
minute! I understand you didn’t mean 
it that way; but there’s too many people 
take it that way for any > to want it in 
his own family. And anc.uer thing: Babe 









hoine grounds 


OU can do it yourself—attain 

really charming landscape effects 
about your own home at small cost, 
without employing a landscape archi- 
tect. Our new book ‘‘Landscaping the 
Home Grounds”’ is written by a promi- 
nent architect for the layman. It con- 
tains numerous typical plans, draw- 
ings, and examples applicable to homes 
of moderate size and cost. Storrs & 
Harrison, America’s oldest and largest 
Departmental Nursery, have spent 
thousands of dollars in order to make 
this book of the greatest practical 
value to home owners. 


ey this book 


The arrangement of trees, 
shrubs and vines to obtain 
the most artistic effects; 
the choice of right vari- 
eties for each location. 

These and many other 
perplexing problems 
are made easy by read- 
ing this book. Send 
10 cents postage for 










P.O. BOX 141 
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is the time to 
plan y2ur garden 





‘eer’s 


GardenBook 


not only helps you decide which Flowers 
and Vegetables you want, but tells you 
how to have success with them. The 


1927 edition lists everything worth while in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs, with numerous illustrations. 


A copy free if you mention The Ladies’ Home Fournal 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Order gladioli early 


Gtorious colors and big flowers 
delight everyone who plants Kun- 
derd Gladioli. This year my cata- 
log lists many new varieties as 
well as my famous Ruffled, Lacin- 
iated and Primulinus Hybrids. 
Write for my free catalog now 
and order early. The book is 
full of interesting garden lore, is 
illustrated in colors and contains 
full cultural directions. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


252 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A 


The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
Gfadiol 


Kunderd 
Gladiolus 
“Lustre” 
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eee Clean Pots and Pans 


PATE nve . 








Plenty of copper— 
strong, large, firm— 
hence, cleans quickly. 
Patented copper cross 
strands maintain 
shrinklessness and give 
long wear, rinsing easily 
and drying quickly. 
Usable to the last shred. 















PATENTED 
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Patented knit-copper 
sponge ball. Resilient. 
Efficient. Sanitary. Par- 
allel outer layers pro- 
vide double wear. Works 
quickly, easily rinsed. 
Can’t rust. Can’t splin- 
ter, or prick fingers. No 
sharp specks to enter 
food. Usable to the last, 


Save soap, time and work 
Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 
and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 
department, hardware and grocery stores. 


If perchance not at yours, send his name and lic 
for either, or 21c for both. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 








>CASH!« 


Mail the coupon below, with 
your name and address, and 
you will receive the cash offer 
which enables scores of our 
subscription representatives 
to earn up to $1.50 an hour. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
688 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

What is your cash offer? 
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Name Age 
Street. 
Town State 
Grown by 


a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 


Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 

Mailed Postpaid for 10c 
One packet each of Petunias 89 varieties, i al 
sis 27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Garden Pinks 
58 kinds, Snapdragon 75 best varieties. 


“Guaranteed to Please 
Order today. Send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the above 5 pkts., (305 varieties 
over 2000 seeds) and my new bar- ¢ 


all summer. 


gain Seed and Plant Book. 


Charlotte M. Haines 








Dept. 813 Rockford, Illinois ™ 
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Shade, ornamental and fruit 
trees. Shrubs, plants, flowers, seeds. 
Best quality —low prices. Every customer 
UST be satisfied. 71st year of business. 
Write for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
3 Spring Hill Nurseries 

Box 23, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.) Ohio 










Standard varieties, 
Novelties. Bargains. 














Free: New Garden Book 


Hardy fruit and shade trees, berries, roses, shrubs, 
vines, plants, flower and vegetable seeds—the 
best of everything from America’s oldest and 


largest departmental nursery. 


dealings. 1200 acres. 


73 years of square 


Send for free new catalog. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


BOX No. 138 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





VICK’S..iftera GUIDE 


For 1927 now ready. 


For 78 years a leading authority 


on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

Better than ever. Send for free copy before you forget. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 1 Stone Street. 
“The Flower City” 








_Trees—Roses— Vines 


‘w low prices in small or lots. 
ficecceaes 50-page catalogue FREE 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
3211 Green Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











says the show’s off now and won’t ever 
be heard of again, so we agreed it’ll be just 
as well if Mrs. Tinker never hears that 
you have anything to do with it. She 
never would understand! So that’s all 
there is to say about that. Let’s get on to 
something else.”’ 

“Very well,’’ Ogle said in a low voice. 
The color had returned to his face during 
this disposal of The Pastoral Scene; in 
truth, he was now as warmly flushed as 
Tinker, and a frown as deep as the latter’s 
had appeared upon his forehead. ‘‘ What 
else, if you please?” 

“T understand from babe,”’ Tinker said, 
“youre going to do other kinds of writing 
as a regular business and try plays on the 
side, as it were, because you don’t con- 
sider theater work reliable enough in the 
way of income. She says you already have 
done this other work and got yourself 
enough established in it so’t you can count 
on it. Well, that’s all right, and I don’t 
want you to think I haven’t got any re- 
spect for literature, because I have. I 
don’t know all this and that about it the 
way my wife and babe do—I been too 
busy—but still I think it has its own 
place. I'll say this to you, Mr. Ogle: 
While it might ’a’ seemed more satisfac- 
tory to me if you’d been in something 
regular and substantial, something kind 
of more like men’s 
business, as you 
might put it, still, I’m 
not goin’ to stand out 
against my daugh- 
ter’s happiness just 
because you didn’t 
happen to be built to 
shine in that way.” 


AURENCE OGLE 
drew a quick 
breath and looked 
briefly at the man be- 
side him; but Tin- 
ker’s troubled eyes 
were averted. Then 
the two sat in silence 
for some moments, 
preoccupied. 

What preoccupied 
Ogle was a problem 
he foresaw in the long 
future. He was him- 
self again; at least, 
with a renewed purse, he was almost him- 
self again; though he had suffered some 
enlightenments and improved his knowl- 
edge of himself. Nevertheless, in the past 
few minutes he had returned to his old 
opinion that Tinker was irrevocably a 
great barbarian and the problem foreseen 
for the future concerned the barbarian’s 
happiness as well as his own. Tinker often 
came to New York and would come oftener 
when his daughter lived there. Laurence 
trembled within when he thought of what 
the people he knew would think of his 
father-in-law and of what they would 
think of himself for having such a father- 
in-law. They would never be able to 
understand that although Tinker was a 
barbarian, he was a great one; and the dif- 
ficulty would be to conceal him from them 
during his visits—and also to conceal them 
from Tinker. 

Tinker made it plain what his own 
preoccupation concerned. Suddenly he 
slapped his knee. ‘‘ Well, sir,” he said, 
“‘the first time I saw you if anybody’d ’a’ 
told me you’d ever be my son-in-law I’d 
a’ killed him!” 


HUS the two preoccupations had not 

been so dissimilar in fundamentals as 
might have been supposed. But when the 
older man, having thus released his pro- 
foundest feeling, turned his head and saw 
the sensitive face of the younger again grow 
pallid under this shock, a more genial senti- 
ment began to prevail with both of them. 
Tinker stretched forth his arm and set his 
hand upon Laurence’s shoulder. 

“‘Now don’t you take that to heart,” 
he said. ‘‘My daughter’s just the world 
and all to me, next to her mother, of 
course; and ™ expect I’d ’a’ been just as 
grudging whoever it was I had to give her 





up to. I oughtn’t to of said what I just 
did, even if it is the God’s own truth. 
Anyhow, I didn’t feel that way long. 
When you came to sit at our table I didn’t 
think you knew much, it’s true; but I see 
babe’s right about that’s only being the 
Eastern way you were brought up—timid 
and afraid you might do something wrong 
or get mixed up with strangers and all. 
Well, in a way I began to kind of take a 
sort of fancy to you, because you were so 
quiet and modest. I tell you, modesty’s 
something you don’t see in so many young 
men nowadays, and yours is the main and 
principal thing I like about you. Yes, sir; 
it’s what makes me think we can manage 
to get along with you in the family about 
as well as if it’d been somebody different, 
Mr. Ogle. Yes, sir; I'll say this much for 
you, myself: You’re quiet and you got nice 
manners, and you’re perfectly honorable 
and you ’tend to your own business, and, 
what’s best of all, you’re modest. Well, 
those things make up for a good deal; in- 
deed they do. And since I got to give my 
daughter up, I’m glad it’s to a man that’s 
got those qualities anyhow!”’ 


ITH that, his troubled face relaxed; 

he sent forth thick wreathings of blue 
smoke, and, sighing loudly, seemed almost 
content. Behind him, in the open French 
window that gave ad- 
mission to this high 
veranda, there ap- 
peared a witness to 
his increased geni- 
ality—a little, an- 
cient, hawk-nosed 
English lady in black 
taffeta and an Indian 
shawl. She looked 
thoughtfully at. the 
figure of Tinker and 
at his gleaming large 
shoes upon the railing 
of the balustrade 
before him. 

“Ha!” she said to 
herself, but audibly. 
“The magnificent 
Goth again!” And 
she went away. 

This was a new defi- 
nition for Ogle, who 
already had several; 
but Tinker did not 
“Well, sir,” he said, “I expect 


hear her. 
we better call it aday. You and I can get 
along all right because I’ve seen how you 
feel about my little girl, and I know how 


she feels about you. I’m glad you want 
to get right back to work; and we'll see 
you off on your steamer from Naples next 
week. We aren’t goin’ to be very long be- 
hind you gettin’ back home. All I’m goin’ 
to do is just give the family a little motor 
trip around Italy—Rome and Florence 
and Venice maybe—then we’re goin’ to 
come straight back to Naples and sail 
from there ourselves.” 


AURENCE was pleasantly surprised. 
“‘T understood you were going to con- 

tinue northward and sail from a French 
port. I thought the ladies had Paris in 
mind as 

““No, sir!”’ Tinker’s tilted chair and his 
feet came down simultaneously with a 
bang. ‘“‘We’re not goin’ anywhere near 
Paris,”’ he said. “If babe and hon want 
to go to Paris they can come over some 
other time—with you, maybe—and see all 
they want of it; but if I got anything to 
say about this expedition—and I think I 
have—we’re goin’ to sail from Naples!” 

Both men stood up then, relieved of 
their heavy duty, but still a little em- 
barrassed with each other, and Le Seyeux 
came from the doorway. Behind him, in 
the dusk of the interior, a charming head 
appeared ; it was Olivia’s, prettily anx- 
ious. 

Tinker called to her. “‘Come out here!” 

She came, and her mother with her. 

“See that?” he said. And he took 
Laurence’s hand and gave it a hearty 
shake. “Satisfy you?” he said. 





(Continued on Page 164) 
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The above recipe 
won a leading frize out 
of 19,400 submitted in 
our National Recipe 
Contest. Tear it out 
and try it; then paste in 
your recipe book for 
permanentuse. It’s sim- 
bly delicious. 
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Tis school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital, 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Weck 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street amestown, N.Y, 
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Show women this exquisite display of dress 








goods, silks, wash fabrics and you can't keep Ni i 
them from buying. Men and women agents \\\ 5 

needed to devote full or spare time. Good ee 

commissions. Average $40 to $85 and bo- 

nuses. 1,000 samples furnished.Write quickly. 


The National Importing Co. 





Dept. N-29; 569-573 Broadway, N.Y.C. 4 














Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
making, candy-making give big profits. 
ay > How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 

Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 
Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘* Cooking for 
n School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, ‘Your Big Opportunity.’”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AB-597, Washington, D.C. 


FREE Book srcor? CH 
OOK AND CARE-FOR % 

Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Raising. Tells 
how to hatch, care for and feed chicks until fully grown. 
Gives plan of Poultry and Brooder Houses. Describes £ 
Miller's ‘Ideal’ Incubators with Patented Egg Turning 
Trays. Oil and Coal Burning Brooders. Eggs for ¥ 
hatching— Baby Chicks—Bargain Prices. Write Today! SS 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Rockford, Il. <¢* 
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Specialty Candies 1:.:nu- 
factured at home for | 2« to 
25c a lb.,sell at 40c to $1.00. Ragsdale’s New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’’ se: you 
upat once in big-paying business. Free Candy 

ook, W. Hillyer Rag: dale 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and m:.:ket- 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen vit 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 66 Springfield, ass. 
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mentand furnish Working OutfitFree. Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, 0 





THIS NEW WAY 

Read French at sight. Not 

a word of English. used in this remarkable home study course. \ fou 
ere 26 as Kemeny oP pick up" a language. Write for free book today. 
eInstitute, Dept.L-1851, 19 West 44th Street, New York 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit 


ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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why they 


With one great desire... to guard 
their natural loveliness, they told 
us why they use this remarkable 


restorative: 


To Keep the Complexion Soft and Young . 17,275 


For Chapped Rough Skin. . . . . . . . 13,101 
To Soften the Hands After Housework . . 6,443 
As a Base for Powder and Rouge .. . . 6,496 
To Keep Hands Soft and White. . . . . 4,594 
To Soften and Soothe the Skin After 

Removing Superfluous Hair. . . . . . 2,482 
To Eliminate Dry and Scaly Skin . . . . 1,455 
Miscellaneous Reasons. . . ... . ; 653 


TOTAL LISTED 52,499 


we 


.. . because these 52,499 women discovered that 
Frostilla is far more than a mere beautifier or a 
cleansing cream, they turned to Frostilla to supply 
their one great need —for an actual restorative of 
skin health! They wanted a safe, simple way to 
repair the damage of wind, weather, dust and fill- 
ing cosmetics. Above all they realized that their 
loveliness was based on a skin kept soft, clean and 
in a naturally healthy condition... 


h hanad found that Frostilla is unique! For Fros- 

tilla has an extraordinary two-fold action. It 
renews nature’s essential moisture, that prevents 
the skin from becoming dry, chapped or coarse. 
At the same time it marvelously softens, soothes 
and heals the sensitive surface tissues. It is these 
two correctives that revive the charm of a youth- 
ful complexion. 

Frostilla completely though gently removes 
the sticky residue of cosmetics and other injuri- 
ous matter that clog and enlarge the pores, per- 
mitting them to function normally. 


Yet in this remarkably simple way, Frostilla 
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use Frostilla 





keeps the skin velvety soft and luxuriously 
smooth, retaining the fresh loveliness of youth 
and restoring the radiant glow of natural beauty. 


And how easy Frostilla is to use —just pat it 
on—ten seconds are enough! It disappears in- 
stantly without the slightest sticky after-feeling! 


Try Frostilla after removing superfluous 
hair. 


The delicate fragrance—roses from France, subtly 
eliminates all suggestions of housework. 


Frostilla is sold by all drug and department 
stores in the regular size for 35c., and in the 
economical household size for $1.00. 





When to use 
FROSTILLA 


Always — at night before 
retiring. 

Always—on arising, to 
guard against daytime 
dust. 


Always—after housework, 
to keep the hands soft 
and lovely. 


Always—before you go 
out, to protect your skin 
from exposure. 


You will find the Fros- 
tilla bottle convenient to 
carry in your handbag, 
while travelling, or to 
freshen up while shop- 


ping. 











The Frostilla Co., Dept. 413, Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me a generous sample of Frostilla, with inter- 











esting information, so that I, too, can discover this simple way to 
eS keep my skin soft and youthful. I enclose six cents in stamps. 
Name Px 
‘ Address 4 
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YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I 
Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 
Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


UNDREDS of thousands of extra dollars 

are earned every year by the representa- 

tives of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. Un- 
limited opportunity is yours. 

Monthly Bonus 

In addition you will be offered 
a monthly bonus, based on your 
production. This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 


Additional Profits 
Once you get fairly started, 


Your Profits 
The table that follows will give 
some idea of the extent of the 
monthly profit for part-time or full- 
time work: : 


Average Subscription Total Monthly 
Production of Profits at Least 


Less then Sa week... <« « « #420 


’ : sa Lesstuan laday...s« « « « 3335 
we ll be In a position to offer Less than 8aweek ... .. . 16.50 
you four profits for your sub- Less than 2aday . - - +. + + 30.00 

° : : Less than 17 a week . . . . - - 37.00 
scriptions, two other payments Lessthan3aday ....- « 47.00 
in addition to liberal commission Lessthan7aday . . . . . . 113.00 


Less than 14 a day 
Less than 18 a day . 


244.00 
330.00 


ACT NOW If you want to take sea of a sla 


making opportunity to lay the foundation of a 
successful subscription business, send the coupon below now. There's 


no obligation: 
CUT HERE 


and bonus. 
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679 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Mrs. Nora Flindt Chase 


Miss Marie E. Kirbis Mrs. Lawrence Irwin 
of Iowa of New York of Ohio 
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But unexpectedly his lips began to 
tremble; he swallowed painfully, and to 
conceal the big tears that rose in his eyes, 
he turned his head away. Then he turned 
again to his daughter, kissed her hurriedly, 
and strode into the hotel. 

“Don’t go,” Mrs. Tinker called after 
him tremulously. ‘Earl, don’t go.” 

‘“‘He must go now,” Le Seyeux ex- 
plained. ‘‘The gentleman has come for 
him down there.” 

“Down where?” 

“You will see,” the courier said; and 
he pointed to the street below them, where 
now was heard a great trampling and 
clanging of ironshod hoofs. ‘‘Look. You 
are going to see him.” 


HEY leaned upon the railing and 

looked down upon a many-colored 
jostle of turbans, bare heads, tasseled 
fezzes, pith helmets, and the ragged head 
swathings of mendicants. These were all 
busily clustering about a semicircular 
cleared space, where stood an open red 
touring car almost intolerable to the eye in 
its splendor of mirroring brass; and drawn 
up, facing this equipage, were a troop of 
cavalrymen in violent uniforms, brown 
men with flamboyant mustachios and long 
curved sabers 
as amazing. 


os 


“The Bey? Well, he is suppose to be 
the ruler of this country,” the courier ex- 
plained. ‘“‘That is to say, he governs it 
excellently under the advice of the French. 
But he has his own army, you see, and 
most of it is taking care of Mr. Tinker 
today, I think. Look, he sees us.”’ 


HE cavalcade had passed down the 

length of the veranda; but Tinker, 
conscious of the eyes upon him from on 
high, looked back over his shoulder and 
communicated with the friendly watchers 
by means of a wink easily visible at the 
distance. Not feeling this to be sufficient, 
however, he stood up, removed his hat and 
waved it sweepingly. Then, with the 
strange security against being understood 
that foreign soil affords so many of his 
compatriots in the use of their native 
tongue, he employed a bit of street cur- 
rency from home to express his evidently 
jocular sentiments. ‘‘Good-by, folks!’’ he 
bellowed. ‘‘I don’t know where I’m goin’, 
but I’m on my way.” 

“I do wonder,” Mrs. Tinker said fret- 
fully, ‘what that Bey, or whoever he is, 
wants of him.” 

But the courier protested. ‘‘No, no! 
He will want nothing. It will be that he 
has heard of Mr. Tinker since he has come 
here, and he feels he would like to speak 
with him and 
maybe _ espe- 





Their harness 
clanked and | 
jangled with | 
the nodding 
of the rest- | 
less Arabian 
chargers; the 
fantastic 
crowd pressed 
about them, 
murmuring; 
child beggars 
squealed and 
wept; then, at 
a signal invis- 
ible to the ob- 
servers on the 
veranda, one 
of the troop- 
ers blew a 
trumpet, and 
a little dark 
old gentle- 





| The Gertain Guest 
By JoHN RicHarpD MoreELanp 


GENIAL hostess she had been 
In home and hall 
For three score years: 
How will she meet and usher in 
The guest who never fails to call? head. ‘No, I 


cially’’—Le 
S eoyevtis 
paused, 
coughed ex- 
plosively, then 
completed his 
thought 
“and maybe 
especially he 
wish to look 
at him.” 

Mrs. Tinker 
shook her 


know he 


Will her familiar grace that day wants some- 
The guest attend? 
_ And will she smile, 
_ Extend her hand and softly say: 
“Come in, my long-expected friend’’? 


thing, They 
always do.”’ 
With Oliv- 
ia’s light and 
gentle hand 
upon his arm, 
her betrothed 








man, dapper 
in European 
dress, but with a fez upon his head, came 
out from the hotel. And with him came the 
resplendent Tinker, overshadowing every- 
thing with his broad shoulders and tall hat. 

He passed through a group of reverent 
and gorgeous merchants, the sellers of 
jewels, of perfumes, of amber, of ivory, of 
silks, of velvet brocades, of embroideries, 
of wrought metals, of glass, of ostrich 
feathers, of inlaid ebony and sandalwood, 
of carved jade, and of domed bird cages. 
He acknowledged their salutations heartily 
as he stepped into the car; the dapper 
Eastern gentleman got in beside him; the 
trumpet sounded again, and the pageant 
began to move. 

Half of the cavalry troop galloped for- 
ward, clearing the street; the other half 
split into two sections, one on each side of 
the automobile, and thus the astounding 
procession came beneath the eyes of the 
watchers upon the veranda. 


UT there was something that aston- 

ished Laurence Ogle more than the pro- 
cession did; and that was the humorless 
calm of Mrs. Tinker, though Olivia laughed 
delightedly. ‘‘Gracious!”” the daughter 
said. ‘‘It’s almost like the day he had to 
escort those French marshals and admirals 
and people up Jefferson Avenue to the 
stand in the courthouse yard.” 

“‘Who’s that with him?” Mrs. Tinker 
inquired of the courier, and a slight frown 
appeared upon her forehead. ‘‘I mean the 
funny little man he’s got in the car.” 

“IT think it is a pasha who lives here,” 
Le Seyeux answered. ‘I don’t know cer- 
tainly. I think he wish to take Mr. 
Tinker to meet the Bey of Tunis.” 

““Who’s he?” 


leaned for- 

ward towatch 
the glittering car and its gorgeous outriders 
as it passed on down the street in a thin 
cloud of dust of its own creation. Tinker’s 
whole course across Barbary had been like 
this, a jocose kind of pageantry, Laurence 
thought. And, in the end, what was the 
man? “Barbarian,” ‘‘Carthaginian,”’ 
“Goth,” he had been called; but with 
qualifications: a barbarian, but a great one; 
a Carthaginian, but a great one; a Goth, 
the little old English lady had just said, 
but she called him a magnificent one. 


" AVE to him, mother,” Olivia cried. 
“Look at him! He’s still showing 
off for us—to make us laugh.”’ 

As she said, Tinker was still standing 
up in the car, and gloriously waving his 
shining hat. The sun was behind him, 
outlining him in dusty fire; and his figure, 
now at a distance, seemed to rise above 
the tossing heads of the chargers about 
him and beyond him like that of some 
mockingly triumphant charioteer riding 
home to glory in the arena of the Circus 
Maximus. After all, it was Medjila who 
had been right, Laurence thought; here was 
neither Carthaginian nor barbaric Goth, or 
if he was, he was above all other things the 
new Roman. Then, all at once, that prob- 
lem for the future appeared less difficult; 
and the young man felt it might not be so 
important, after all, to conceal Tinker from 
the Macklyns and Albert Joneses. 

For, in the cloud of dust against the sun, 
the powerful and humorous figure, still 
standing and waving as it rode on toward 
long-conquered Carthage, seemed to have 
become gigantic. 


THE END 
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‘Wuy does a family that can afford a pri- 
vate yacht, the most expensive motor-cars, 
. villa near the Riviera, invariably make headquarters 
at a certain hotel? Because the hotel of their choice 
offers, as the Miami Biltmore at Coral Gables does to 
pleasure-seekers in our tropics, everything they can ask 


in service, comfort and beautiful surroundings. 


For efficient housekeeping on a huge scale and to 
please guests who expect perfection in every detail, the 
Miami Biltmore uses Cannon towels. So do most of 
the famous hotels you may mention. Experience has 
taught that Cannon towels give the utmost satisfaction. 
Great mills, the largest towel mills in the world, make 
possible great values for the purchaser. Cannon towels 
mean more towel for the money every time. 
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CANNON 


TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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The “‘ Blowing Whale” turkish towel 


bath means Cannon Towels 
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And in homes where men whistle merry 
tunes or sing cheerily in the morning shower, 
their wives keep the bathroom full of capable towels. 
Wise wives all over the United States provide Cannon 
towels, for they mean economy, luxury, comfort, good 
looks, long service in spite of continual laundering. 
Everything the good housekeeper asks of a towel! 

Ask for Cannon towels by name in your favorite 
department store. You can well afford all you want. 
Every kind of towel from small huck hand towels to 
big heavy turkish towels, with whales and dolphins 
sporting over them. Prices from 25¢ to $2.50 each. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 

Boil Cannon towels if you wish. All colors in Cannon 
towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


January, 1927 


We asked 2,100 women this question: 


Do you 





Wuaran endlessly busy job homemaking 1s. 

For one thing, there is the personal service every 
devoted woman gladly gives. Soothing a fretful baby. 
Binding up Johnny's sore thumb. Guarding against 
little Mary's cold. Meeting countless first-aid emer- 
gencies with the whole family. 

And more personal service—of a different kind 
perhaps—in the little nagging reminders that are so 
necessary even though they shame you to make them. 
Reminding the older children to groom themselves 
properly, to keep their hair neatly brushed and clean 
and shining; to take care of their hands and nails, to 
rub up their shoes, etc., etc., etc. And teaching the 
younger children to oil their skates and sled runners 
against rust, and to soften and protect little shoes from 
the inroads of constant wetting 


Then there is the efficient operation of the routine 
household work in which every woman takes so 
much pride. Keeping the house spick and span, the 
washing machine running smoothly, the electric 
sweeper performing its best; rubbing up the furniture 
till it shines, polishing the pots and pans and the 
kitchen stove. 

And last of all the struggle to keep up your own 
appearance, your hair and skin in good condition, 
your toiling hands smooth, soft, free from the sus- 
picion of housework. 

For every single one of these phases of the average 
woman's job, there is one simple familiar product 
that gives material service. 

That product is ‘*Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. Useful 
for such a wide variety of things that women them- 
selves have called it ‘‘Handiest thing in the house.’ 
Useful in so many ways that it really assumes a place of 
distinct importance in the household. 


Below are directions for using this unique product 
for so many of the first aid, beauty and household 
needs that arise daily in any home. 


For minor cuts—Wash under running water and 
apply “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


For burns and scalds—If no blister is formed, cover 
the burned area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly, spread on 
clean linen or gauze. If blistered prick the edge of 
blister with a sterilized needle, press out the water, 
and dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly as above. 


For bumps and bruises—Apply cold compresses im- 
mediately, then dress with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


For wounds—Sterilize with an approved antiseptic, 
dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and bandage lightly. 


For all skin ailments ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly promcees 
healing, keeps the affected part clean, and soothes 
the pain. 


For sunburn—Apply a liberal layer of **Vaselinc’’ 
Jelly and leave on all night. 


For ababpes skin and f—Apply thin layer at 
night. If the lips are chapped apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly at frequent intervals during the day. 


To beautify hands—l\f the hands are rough and 
cracked massage with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and wear 
soft silk or cotton gloves over night. If the hands 
are grimy from housework, cleanse with ‘’Vaseline”’ 
Jelly, and wash with a non-irritating soap. If 
‘the grime has got into the cracks of the hands, 
leave the ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly on over night and wear 
gloves. 


‘ 


and how ? 


98% of them answered: 


“Yes, in dozens of ways. 
It’s a necessity. 
Handiest thing in the house.” 





EVER has a product received more universal 
endorsement than that which greeted us in 
practically every home we visited. So, for the benefit 
of all other women, we are publishing on this page, 
some of those “ dozens’’ of helpful uses for ‘Vaseline’ 
Petroleum Jelly which these women have proved out 
for themselves. 


When you buy, remember that the trade mark 
“Vascline’’ on the package gives you the assurance 
that you are getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, Cons'd. For 
over 50 years it has remained the leading remedy for: 


Sores scratches sunburn skin ailments 
curs burns chapped skin 
wounds scalds scalp 


use Vaseline Jelly 





The use of ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly keeps the hands soft, 
the cuticle of the nails firm and unbroken, because 
it is a perfect emollient. Active work with the 
hands and constant washing dry out the natural 
oil of the skin; ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly restores it. 


For scalp treatment—Part the hair, massage with 
Vaseline’ Jelly on the finger tips. Repeat till the 
whole scalp has been treated. Do this before each 
shampoo. 


To slick the hair—Dampen the hair slightly and 
use a very small amount of “ Vaseline"’ Jelly applied 


with the palms of the hands. Brush vigorously. 


To shape the eyebrows—Apply a bit with the finger 
tip and shape with an eyebrow brush 


To encourage the eyelashes—Apply with a tiny 
brush and leave on over night 
“Vaseline”’ Jelly is both a good dressing for the 


hair, and at the same time its emollient property 
makes it an ideal medium for scalp and skin mas- 
sage. Many famous stage stars use it for removing 
heavy make-up. 


For internal use—"‘Vascline’’ Jelly is absolutely pure 
and harmless, excellent for internal use because of 
its lubricating and softening effect. Children will 
take it readily if you add a little powdered sugar 
and flavoring such as lemon or peppermint. 

“Vaseline”’ Jelly is soothing to all irritated mem- 
branes, and safe to use on the most delicate tissues. 


For lubricating—Any household equipment such as 
a washing machine can be lubricated easily with 
“Vaseline” Jelly. 

Nice to use because it won't drip. Squeaky hinges, 
too, yield to this simple treatment. 


To prevent rust—Rust forms easily on iron or steel. 
To prevent it, rub well with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. The 
iron parts of the stove, the waffle iron, iron pots, 
etc., can be kept clean and bright by this method. 

Skates should be wiped dry after using and coated 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Golf clubs, guns and sporting equipment should 
never be laid’ away without first being given a 
thorough coating of ‘Vaseline’ Jelly. 


To preserve furniture—‘‘Vascline’’ Jelly is an ex- 
cellent polish. Rub briskly with a flannel cloth. 
Old furniture, especially, needs this constant oiling. 
White spots and rings yield easily to this treatment. 


To, restore leather—Leather upholstery can be kept 
in first class condition with ‘Vaseline’ Jelly, rub- 
bed down with a soft cloth. 


For shoes—‘‘Vascline”’ Jelly is the best dressing you 
could get for patent leather shoes. Apply sparingly 
and rub briskly. Scuffed satin shoes can be slicked 
down with it. Shoes that have been soaked and 
stiffened can be softened and restored by using 
““Vaseline’’ Jelly. Apply it also to the scuffed toes 
and heels of children’s shoes. 

All of the above uses of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly are common 

uses. You'll need to keep * Vaseline’’ Jelly in the house 

always. If you're interested in keeping these and 
many other uses for handy reference, send for frec 
booklet. Address Dept. L 1-27, Chesebrough Manu- 

facturing Company, 17 State St., New York, N. Y. 
‘Vaseline’ Jelly is packed in bottles, tubes and tins 

On sale absolutely everywhere. Don't ever be without 1t 
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Lhe, Journal Page by Page 
Art Appreciation and Art Educational Service 
F YOU remember the promise 


made on this page in the Decem- 

ber JOURNAL you will expect that 
most of the article this month will deal 
with the material in that rich Christmas 
number. So shall it be. But please don’t 
ask me to wait another thirty-one days 
without having just a brief exploring ex- 
pedition with you in the treasure fields of 
this January issue which you now have in 
your hands. I saw rroofs of most of the 
pages weeks ago and I know how earnestly 
the members of the staff here in Philadel- 
phia were working to have every page, 
every line and every color just as fine as 
could be so that there might come to you 
for the first month of the new year a folio 
of great beauty. 

Turn to page 12, where is reproduced 
one of Abbey’s great paintings. Some of 
you have seen the original in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. 
Some of you have seen Abbey’s magnifi- 
cent decorations in the Boston Public 
Library in similar style. For those fortu- 
nate ones this page will stir thrilling mem- 
ories. For others it will awake a desire to 
gain those experiences at first hand in the 
near future. The accompanying article by 
Mr. Lucas gives us such a lively concep- 
tion of the artist and his manner of work- 
ing that a further study of the picture 
reveals new richness and new strength. 
How different was Homer Martin and how 
different the man’s work! Great artists, 
both of them, the one finding his joy in the 
creation of dramatic, colorful composi 
tion; the other seeking to crystallize his 
dream of poetic beauty. 


eee RALEIGH’S individual style 
in illustrating enlivens pages 1l4and 15. 
Analyze its free, suggestive use of line and 
intriguing application of color. Such a 
study of an artist’s work will quicken your 
appreciation and enjoyment of other ex- 
amples you may find later. There are 
charming sketches in black and white on 
pages 6 and 7 by Wilford, on pages 10 and 
11 by Brunner and on page 8 by Soulen. 
Soulen is also represented in color on 
page 9 by another painting made in Pales- 
tine. Did you read his account of his trip 
through the Holy Land with Doctor Fos- 
dick as he told it for the Family Album in 
the December number? Lucky chap, to 
be where he could find ready at hand the 
subjects for those colorful sketches at the 
bottom of page 9. Next month I will tell 
you what to do with those sketches and 
with those of his at the bottom of pages 
16 and 17. Look at the large color illus- 
trations on those last two pages. The pro- 
cession of figures is likeOriental embroidery 
against the field of rich blue. The 
artist makes this effective by the massing 
of small color spots in contrast to the un- 
broken area above. This is one of the 
fundamental principles of artistic arrange- 
ment, the offering of contrasts, or “foils,” 
in size, form, character, color. Every- 
day applications occur in architecture, in 
home decoration and in costume design. 


OW suppose we lay aside the January 

number for the time being and take 
up a more detailed study of the December 
JOURNAL. Probably by this time you know 
it quite well and have in mind the art 
features that make a particular appeal to 
you. But let me help you a bit. It is 
assumed that by now it will have served 
its general purpose for the reader, its place 
being taken by the issue of the current 
month. Let us then take steps to insure 
the preservation of those features which 
May in the futrre be useful for special 
Purposes or may serve to give us contin- 
ued enjoymert because of their beauty 
of drawing, of arrangement or of color. 


By RayMonpD P. ENsIGn 


If you follow my plan you will provide 
yourself with dark-gray mounting paper 
in two sizes, 9 by 12 and 11 by 14; and 
with a dozen or two manila envelopes or 
folders 11 by 14. Not having those ma- 
terials immediately at hand, let folded 
newspaper pages serve you as holders for 
the time being. I have no thought of im- 
posing special methods upon you, for de- 
veloping schemes of your own will prove 
more satisfying to you. My desire is to 
have you see the abundance of material 
which each number of the JOURNAL will 
provide for your stores and to convince 
you that some method of proper preserva- 
tion will make it twice and thrice valuable. 
Are you ready now with shears, perhaps 
with paste, and with the December Jour- 
NAL? Perhaps this will be a game in which 
the whole family will participate. 

The cover design should be saved. If 
not used before, it surely will find its use 
next Christmas in adding a note of color 
and of cheer in the season’s decorations. 
It might grace the wrappings of the high- 
school Junior’s Christmas topcoat. Or it 
would provide an easy and effective way 
of solving the poster problem for the 
church or school Christmas entertain- 
ment. If the ten very lovely drawings by 
H. Willebeek Le Mair on pages 12 and 13 
were not used this year, they may be just 
the things you will want next December. 
Trim them neatly and try mounting as 
suggested. 

The painting of Lincoln by Pruett Car- 
ter on page 18 may find its immediate use 
next month. It is well worth mounting 
and framing. So also is the painting ‘of 
The Temple Area by Soulen on page 10. 
I do not need to suggest that you cut out 
the reproductions of Melchers’ paintings 
on pages 26 and 27, though I feel safe in 
guaranteeing that you will be surprised 
and delighted to see them suitably mounted 
or framed. Trim away all the white paper. 
Try a half-inch band or frame of dull gold 
around the figure painting, thus offering a 
contrast to the large masses of dark color 
and echoing the subdued yellows and gold 
in the picture itself. Try walnut color 
around the church interior, harmonizing it 
with the warm tones within and its darker 
note providing a sufficient contrast to the 
higher ‘“‘key”’ of the painting. 


O ONE could have supplied more al- 

luring illustrative style for Christmas 
in Candy Land on pages 6 and 7 than Ger- 
trude Kay. Isn’t every figure a delight in 
itself? You may choose to save story and 
illustrations together. Or it may be that 
one wall of the children’s room has just the 
place for a group of the illustrations alone. 
They are of such nature that the young- 
sters would soon have other stories to fit 
them too. Such placing might also be 
given Raleigh’s color drawings on pages 
20 and 21. The Love Song on page 15 isa 
fine example of Norman Rockwell’s ability 
to set forth interesting characters in an 
interesting way. 

If you are not fairly familiar with the 
work of American illustrators you will find 
it illuminating to clip, sort and save in 
folios or envelopes such examples of their 
work as may come to your notice. Sucha 
procedure adds the zest of old acquaint- 
anceship to new encounters with the work 
of these men. Thomas Fogarty is one of 
our most distinguished contributors to the 
field of pen-and-ink drawing. Character- 
istic examples from his pen are to be found 
on pages 3, 4and 5. Note also sketches on 
pages 8, 9, 11, 14, 22 and 23, wash draw- 
ings on pages 19, 24 and 25, and pages 23 
and 29 for special features. 


Very clever little black-and-white 
decorative drawings appear in the 
text matter on pages 34, 46, 96, 154, 

186, 188 and twenty-three other similar 
locations. They suggest admirable deco- 
rations for place cards, gift cards and gift 
boxes, used directly or copied in various 
ways. Such drawings appear in each issue 
ofthe JOURNAL. An interesting collection 
may be made, mounting each as the small 
boy of the family mounts his postage 
stamps, using gummed ‘“‘stickers.’’ Two 
nice little figure drawings appear at the 
top of page 66. 


HE enthusiast on home decoration— 

and who is not ?— will find helpful mate- 
rial on pages 180 and 183. Innearly every 
household there is already a folio of draw- 
ings and articles on interior decoration 
and furniture awaiting the time when the 
new house is to be built or the old one re- 
furnished. 

In some cases it is well to keep illustra- 
tions and articles together. Particularly 
fine illustrations in rectangular form, like 
that at top of page 180, should be mounted 
and may be numbered in such fashion 
that ready reference may be made to the 
article from which it came. A dozen 
illustrations from the advertising pages 
of the December JOURNAL may well be 
added to this collection on interior deco- 
ration and furnishings. 

Very many of the illustrations for ad- 
vertisements may well be saved for their 
sheer beauty of drawing, design or color. 
These may be clipped entire or interesting 
portions may be cut out. 

Perhaps you are not surprised now to 
learn that there are as many as seventy- 
two color pages in this cne issue of the 
JOURNAL for December. I have found 
thirty examples of what may be called 
“illustrations in color” to add to my col- 
lection, and in addition scores of examples 
in color and in black and white which 
would fall under other headings. Next 
month we shall study the January number 
in detail. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE (To Teachers and Su- 
pervisors of Art): The content of the 
paragraphs above can readily be adapted to 
classroom use. I urge you to try the plan of 
making the study of this abundant material 
a class exercise once a month. Surely the 
hour can well be spared, for it will be more 
than made up by the ease and interest with 
which the other lessons can be carried on 
when so much material is thus provided. It 
would seem that the price of the magazine 
is such as to make it possible for each pupil 
to be provided witha copy. Paper for mount- 
ing may not be immediately available, but 
newspaper or manila-paper folders may be 
used to preserve the clippings until such 
time as other means become available. You 
will direct the classification of material ac- 
cording to the various phases of art included 
in your course of study for the year. The 
training in appreciation of that which is fine, 
expressive and beautiful is, of course, funda- 
mental. The JOURNAL pages will provide 
concrete examples in the hands of your 
pupils. The series of American Masterpieces 
furnishes one of many approaches. It alone 
is more than worth the price. 

The December JOURNAL has at least 30 
pages on which usable color illustrations 
appear; 27 on which black-and-white illus- 
trations in wash, crayon or oil appear; 16 
with pen-and-ink sketches; 28 with decora- 
tive drawings; 17 with applied design; 53 
with figure drawings; 14 with examples of 
perspectives showing rectangular objects; 
25 with cylindrical objects and 21 with ex- 
amples of good hand lettering. Have those 
saved which will be most advantageous to 
you and your class. 

If you have questions pertaining to these 
discussions which you care to send me, I shall 
be glad to be of service. Suggestions as to 
treatment of the subject which may be gen- 
erally useful will be welcomed.  R. P. E. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 














“Freezone” 
corn or callus for a few nights. 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft . 


Drop a little on a touchy 


In- 


corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 


at any drug store, anywhere. 


Kdward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Get yours while they last. 


CALIFORNIA FACTS 


(The Statistical Magazine) 
ALL Aue CALIFORNIA OpporTUNITIES 
AUTHORITATIVE, unbiased ‘‘Facts Only’’ 
concerning AGRICULTURAL, Industrial, 
Commercial & Financial CALIFORNIA. 


Mail name with 25c 
coin to “‘California Facts,’’ Dept. 6, 613 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Maternity 


ATERNITY apparel with no 

maternity look. Dresses 
coats, corsets, underwear. Cleve rde- 
signing provides ample expansion 





















STY) p E 


and conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. 


Style Book sent FREE. 























ant ocx rps New York 


To Hang Up Anything 
In Home or Office 


es 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Por Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 











Our Home Study Course of tested recipes, taught 
by a man who himself made a big success in the 
Candy Business. Candy is the only business where 
the little fellow has the big fellow ata disadvantage. 
Turn your kitchen into a small Candy Shop— start 
making money from almost the first day. Many 
> now rich, started with no capital. Free 
¢ PIT 


book explains. CA L CANDY 


Wa 
“SCHOOL, Dept. 107-P, 631 Penna. Ave, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MAKE 
/ 


MONEY. 


in your spare time ~ 


$15—$25—$50 a week extra! No 


experience neces- 
sary. You just act as representative for 31-year-old 
firm, largest of its kind. Smart line of domestic and 
imported fabrics. Also attractive novelties. Thousands 
of satisfied regular customer Write for particulars. 


The Lansdowne Co., Inc., 521 W.57th St.,N.Y.C. 








Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville : 

Musical Comedies PLAYS Howto Stagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So, Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 





Acte 


Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 








ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO 


428 Evening Star Building Ww Bab rtd ony A c 
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hat greater tribute 
could be given 
a health food |! 


Ice Cream heads the list of whole- 
some, nutritious, appetizing foods 
in hospitals and health sanita- 








riums. Doctors and dietitians 
know that it is a health food full 
of nutriment. Nutrition experts 
recognize it as an accepted way of 
giving children more pure rich milk 
and cream. What greater tribute 
could be given a health food! 


The ice cream that you buy to- 
day is a pure dairy product made 
of rich milk and cream and they 
same wholesome ingredients you ‘ 
would use at home. Made in ¥ 
modern plants under official health 
regulations, its purity is assured. 


Give ice cream to your children 
often. When you buy it, look for 
this emblem of purity and whole- 
someness. 


Registered United States Patent Office 


OCIATE MEMBER 
ESE A PA al COUNCII 
REAM INDUSTRY 
MOTING THE USE OF 
PURE AND WHOLESOME 


CRE 
ahi ak 


Ne) 1926, Research Council Ice Cream Industry, Harrisburg Pa. 
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CMake use of this Unique 


Health and Beauty Service 


It costs you nothing to investigate; it 
may cost you a great deal in beauty 
and comfort to neglect it. 


Now goon with the story; but be sure 
to fill out the coupon at the end 


HE story begins a number of years 

ago in the shadowof a great university 
where a group known as the Spencer 
Designers conducted a scientific, epoch- 
making research into the effect of posture 
upon the physical health and the beauty of 
figure of women. 


The findings of this research were 
startling. More than ninety-five per cent 
of all the women examined were found to 
be suffering from some fault of posture 
which permitted the sagging of some vital 
organ, caused pressure upon delicate nerve 
centers or interfered with circulation and 
often proved to be the unsuspected cause 
of all sorts of bodily ills. 


A garment was designed to correct this 
condition according to the needs of each 
individual. Again the results were star- 
tling. Not only was the health quickly im- 
proved, but even the complexion became 
clearer, the eyes brighter, surplus flesh 
disappeared and angles rounded into grace- 
ful curves. In many cases a changed atti- 

tude of the body resulted in a changed 
mental attitude toward life which trans- 
formed the “failure type” into the “suc- 
cess type.” It was found that some women 
required a specially designed corset, some 
needed only a belt and some could wear 
even lighter garments. 


x 









Obviously a service of 


Sbencer®, such vital moment to all 
orsets women could not be con- 
ped a fined to one town or to one 


locality. The demand for 
the Spencer Designing Serv- 


stores 


SPENCER CORSETS 





= 









ice soon became nation-wide and today in 
almost every community a Spencer Cor- 
setiere may be called to your home for 
consultation and advice. 


Read Our 
Remarkable Free Offer 


In order that every woman may judge for 
herself what the Spencer Designing System 
has to offer her in safeguarding her health 
and beauty from sagging body muscles, a 
free “figure diagnosis” will be furnished 
anyone who fills out and returns the cou- 
pon below. This entitles you toa free con- 
sultation with the Spencer representative 
in your locality who will call at your home 
at your convenience. 


SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 


By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, to a com- 
plete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no charge for this service. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"We create a design especially for you" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


© 1927, The Berger Bros. Co. 


i41 DERBY AVENUE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 






The Spencer Corsetiere will make 





—— om 
j 





a complete study of your figure 


\ 
a. 

You will find the Spencer Corsetiere a 
woman of exceptional intelligence and 
professional training. Your request for a 
consultation will not obligate you in any 
way, but whether you desire to have a 
Spencer specially designed according to 
your figure requirements, or merely want 
to learn how to improve your appearance, 
you will learn many interesting facts that 
only a specialist in the study of the lines of 
the figure could tell you. 


Note:—The Spencer Designing System 
creates flexible corsets, belts, Spencerettes, 
girdles, brassieres and surgical corsets— 
everything needed for style, comfort and 
support —at prices you can afford. 





2 THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


: Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and 
: have her make a free study of my figure needs. 


: Your Name..... 
Sey 1 re ae 
: Telephone No... 


Do you want to make money? 


Check the square to the right and we will tell you how you may [ | 
: make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the necessary training. 








: January, 1927 
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«Mother's Beau 


cAs Described To and With 
Responses by Her Daughter 


E STOOD, attentive, 
debonair, 
Beside the old pianoforte 


And music turned for lady fair— 
’Twas thus our gallants paid their court. 


Paid it that way? Gosh, what a dumb 
thing! 
He paid but still he owed you something. 


He bent, he grasped the sheet, he turned, 
No moment soon, no moment late; 
So carefully the candles burned 
No whit less steady in their state. 
Then graceful compliment he made: 
‘No angel sweeter sang nor played!”’ 


Who threw that line? Say, was it Dad? 
It’s, if you ask me, kind of sad. 


I thought he watched and wondered at 
The fast, faint throbbing of my throat. 
I raised my eyes. In spite of that 
He never missed a single note. 


Is that the way that beaus were then? 
Me, I pass up these tron men. 


In time to turn each page he’d act; 
No crumpled corner would escape, 
Though tiny curl might some distract, 
A love lock at an unshorn nape; 

And when he sang a second part, 
As good as tell what filled his heart. 


I never knew a man ltke this! 
The poor bird sang when he could kiss! 


Alas, for those accomplished days! 
They've all but vanished, goodness 
knows, 
Lost in romance’s rosy haze 
A gentle age when beaus were beaus. 


They're vanished, gone? A flock of why’s. 
Say, Mother, you don’t use your eyes. 


What fervor can a man evince 
Who winds a maiden’s phonograph? 
A mere mechanic, not a prince, 
Tunes radio in her behalf. 
No ukulele lady burns 
For music which deserves good turns. 


What do you mean? Say, don’t we just! 
Beside my beaus, your beau’s a bust! 
FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


Fiction and Fact 


As it might have been written in the 
graceful language of the novelist: 


“7 HAVE been wishing to speak to you, 

Mr. Bennimore, for a long time, on a 
subject which has given me a great deal 
of concern. I trust you will not think me 
meddlesome or intrusive. Although I am 
only your landlady, I cannot help feeling 
deeply responsible for your welfare and 
the welfare of the other young men who 
are sheltered under my humble roof. 
Without meaning to spy upon you, I can- 
not help knowing that for a long period, 
now, you have been keeping very late 
hours. Not that I think you are engaged 
in any unworthy or reprehensible dissipa- 
tion. Indeed, there is that in your face, 
Mr. Bennimore, which tells me that you 
are incapable of doing anything wrong. 


But I want you to be a successful man; I 


know you have a wonderful ability; and 
you must make the most of it. ‘Early to 
bed and early to rise,’ they used to tell 
me, as a little girl, and while manners and 
customs have changed since then, the 
principle is still true. You have not the 
same color in your cheeks that you had 
when you first came here to board. I say 
this for your own good, Mr. Bennimore. 
Won’t you try to get home a little earlier, 
attend fewer dances, and spend a little 
more of your time in reading and study? 
Forgive me; but I am older than you, 











and if a timely word from me can help 
you to be the successful man you ought to 
become, I shall feel, etc., etc.” 

The tears sprang into the young man’s 
eyes. ‘“‘Mrs. Borrowington, I scarcely 
know how to thank you for your motherly 
interest. I have been a bit of a fool, I 
know. You know, a fellow gets into the 
frame of mind where he feels that nobody 
cares. I have dreamed, sometimes, of 
being the general sales manager of the 
biggest collar-button company in the 
world; perhaps I shall be yet. You have 
brought me to a realization of the shallow 
and fruitless life I have been leading. You 
remind me of my mother, etc., etc.” 


As it was, in fact: 


THE LANDLADY: Say, young man, I’m 
sick of having you roll into my house at 
all hours, tramping up the stairs and 
waking decent people up. You'd better 
find another place. This is no midnight 
cabaret, this isn’t! 

THE YOUNG MAN: You’ve got a room 
to let! I was leaving Saturday anyway. 
One of the bed springs came through the 
mattress last night. 

FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Illusion 


E THINKS I’m dainty 
Ah, he must never know 
How accurately I cast a fly, 
And climb a tree that towers high; 
That I can scale yon garden wall 
Is none of his affair at all. 
Dolls and dishes—small girls’ joys 
Were not for me; I played with boys! 
No, I must never let him guess 
That I know aught but soft caress 
He thinks I’m dainty —flowerlike. 


flowerlike 


MARIE GEORGE. 
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Mothering Mercedes 


= Y DAUGHTER Mercedes—you 
probably remember her as Han- 
nah—was telling me the other day about 
the wonderful New England boiled din- 
ners she’s been getting at the Apex soda 
fountain. You recall her in High School 
before she changed her name; well, she’s 
a stenographer now, and, dancing and all, 
she’s away from home most of the time. 
I got to worrying about her health, seeing 
as she is fashionably thin, so when I met 
her in the hall last Sunday I asked her 
about her food. That was when she men- 
tioned the boiled dinners at the Apex. 

“TI remember when she was a girl at 
home I couldn’t get her to touch corned 
beef and side meat and cabbage, but she’d 
eat anything that she could find in a drug 
store. Farmers used to bring stuff to the 
house, and I’d buy it and fix it up nice and 
tempting, but my girls wouldn’t touch it. 
Now would you believe it, Hannah— Mer- 
cedes that is—told me that one day last 
week when it was real cold out she ordered 
the Apex Pharmacy Backbone Special for 
her lunch. She says, ‘Mother, why don’t 
you ever have those things at home?’ 

“Her little sister’ll be downtown pretty 
soon too. She told me the other day. 
‘Mother,’ she says, ‘I’m going to take a 
business course so I can dress the same 
summer and winter.’”’ 

McCREADY HUSTON. 


Impossible 


““T AM afraid Bilkins will never.be ac- 
cepted in good society.” 
“What’s the matter with him?” 
““Whenever a hostess asks, ‘How do you 
do, Mr. Bilkins?’ he proceeds to tell her 
faithfully for at least fifteen minutes.” 











AT LEAST AN HOUR’’ 


CUSTOMER: ‘‘HURRAY! I’LL WAIT’”’ 


Gyrus and Normalcy 


O WE went to the meeting of 

the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Moss, the principal of 
little Cyrus’ school, was to speak 
on Problems of Child Training, 
and after that there was to be 
general discussion. Althea said it was my 
duty to go. I said it wasn’t. So we went 
to the meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. 

After Principal Moss had informed his 
audience that children who had proper 
food were better nourished than those who 
hadn’t; that plenty of sleep was beneficial 
to the young; that exercise was desirable, 
and that well-brought-up children were 
better trained than spoiled ones, he ceased 
his startling revelations and asked if there 
were any questions. There were. 

“Ts it right,” Mrs. DeForest Pinney 
asked—‘“‘is it right, do you think, Mr. 
Moss, for a child of ten to eat bananas?” 

The response of Principal Moss avoided 
offending either dietitians or fruit com- 
panies. It might be, he replied, and then 
again, it might not. 

“Well,” Mrs. DeForest Pinney re- 
sponded, relieved, “I’ve been a little wor- 
ried about that. Wilton wants bananas 
for every meal. He’s an unusual child.” 

“Mr. Moss,” Mrs. Elmer Todd de- 
manded intensely, ‘‘what should be done 
with a child who doesn’t like arithmetic?” 

“T should suggest,’’ Principal Moss 
announced, “‘encouragement, sympathy, 
home guidance.” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” Mrs. Todd 
fluttered. “‘Gertrude is abnormally bright 
in other ways, but she has so much 
trouble with subtraction. She’s such a 
strange little girl.” 

““Now my Wilberforce,” Mrs. Philpotts 
Cutting announced eagerly, taking the 
entire assemblage into her confidence, ‘‘is 
just the opposite. He loves figures but he 
simply cannot spell. He’s a most unusual 
little boy.”’ 

“Tf you want a real problem,” Mrs. 
Henry Steed challenged, “try and manage 
my twins. They’re the most puzzling 
little elfin things. Everyone says they’re 
extremely unusual children. So _ high- 
strung and Sg 

“T’ve decided,’”’ Mrs. Kearney Banks 
interrupted, “that Ermentrude can’t go 
to parties any more. She came home from 
Wally Fenster’s completely worn out. 
She takes things so intensely. I was up 
with her most of the night. Really, an 
unusual child.” 

“Well, I can assure you, my dear,’’ Mrs. 
Otto Fenster said hastily, “‘that it was 
nothing she ate that upset her. Wehad the 
simplest refreshments. Anything but the 
plainest food upsets Wally. It’s very 
unusual for a child to be so finicky.” 

“My Oswald can eat absolutely any- 
thing,”” Mrs. Humphrey: Parris volun- 
teered. “Doctor Stoner says he has a 
most amazing digestion. He says it’s 
really exceptional and most unusual.”’ 

I tiptoed out into the night. Althea fol- 
lowed, not unwillingly. We walked along 
in silence for a while. Then I said: ‘* Well, 
anyway, little Cyrus is just a normal, 
everyday, garden variety of youngster.” 

“T think,” replied Althea with maternal 
pride, ‘“‘that that makes him a most un- 
usual child.” F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


TT, by , 0 
The January Quota 


ARK to the ominous, rumbling sound! 
Tumbrilsmaking their morning round. 
Upright, brave, their prisoners ride; 
Silent and stoical, side by side. 
A pitiless man is the driver grim. 
No sign of sympathy’s tear from him. 
Equally cold is the public eye, 
And children laugh as the carts roll by. 


You err in thinking we show a scene 

Of terror’s reign and the guillotine. 

The tumbrils, trundling o’er their beats, 
Are wagons used in cleaning streets; 
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(Below) ** Prospect” 
the residence of John 
Grier Hibben, Presi 
dent of Princeton Uni- 
versity, at Princeton, 
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in school. 


The driver is a specialist 

In things that never will be missed, 
drear days are these— 
The town’s discarded Christmas trees. 


—A.H.F. 


Allin the Family 


F ALL human beings a wife is the 


There isn’t a job that he does 











Her mind works in ways that are hard 
For though among men she holds hubby 
She constantly tells him he hasn’t a 
Whatever he plans and however he plans 
She’s certain is nothing but folly and 
as she 
That somebody else couldn’t better a 


Whatever his eminence, riches or glory, 
She treats him like some stupid pupil 
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She says he can’t dance and he can’t tell 
a story, 
His clothes are all wrong and he drives 
like a fool. 
Why can’t he play bridge like his friend 
Mr. Cooney ? 
Why can’t he make money like Harry 
and Dick? 
Why is it he acts so persistently looney ? 
And why is his head so exceedingly 
thick ? 


She’s sure he was spoiled by his father and 
mother, : 
She knows he is spoiled at the office 
and club. 
He’s flattered by fools. Well, she won’t be 
another. 
She knows he’s a moron, a dumbbell, 
a dub. 
3ut let Someone Else say a word of detrac- 
tion, 
She'll fight like a tigress defending her 
den; 
With teeth, nails and tongue she will 
spring into action 
To prove that her husband’s the smart- 
est of men. BERTON BRALEY. 

















‘Tie College Presidents — 


The Wooing of Weesie 
Helen R. Martin 

Marriage is Like That 
Mae Foster Jay 

What a Nice Girl Can Do 
Larry Barretto 

The Festival of Lantern 
Dorothy Black 

Part III 

Clarence Budington Kelland 


— how they shade their windows 


T is hard to find homes more tastefully dec- 

orated or comfortably furnished than the 
three shown here. Each 1s the President’s house 
at a famous American college. And the windows 
of each of these splendid residences are shaded 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths, mounted on 
smooth-running Hartshorn Rollers. 


with 


Your own window shades can be just as 
lovety. Your dealer will show you the new colors 
in Hartshorn Shade Cloths. He will tell you that 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers have been the stand- Part IV 
ard of mechanical excellence since 1860. Stewart 
Hartshorn Company, 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Dance Magic: 


The Plutocrat: 
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Will Wear. 
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sion) — Booth Tarkington 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Around the World I Go: 
Croshie Garstin. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine: 
Il—Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Up the Years From Bloomsbury: 
Part 1—George Arliss 
This Hero Business 
Lieutenant Commander Byrd 
Some Memories and Reflections: 
Emma Eames 
Christianity in Asia Today: Part 
I1I1—Charles A. Selden . 
Our Family Album. 
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Fashion News Service 
The First Spring Clothes From 
Paris Makes } ler Smartest Frocks 
for Spring of Wool 
Our Paris Office Cables ee 
Have a Lace-and-Chiffon for Eve- 


Pattern Service 
Correct Afternoon Frocks to Make 


These are the Types of Sports 
Clothes That Palm 


Small Folk in Smart Frocks. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on,your. present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take etfect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Duplicate copies cannot 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


J 
promptly to insure receipt of the February issue be- 
fore itis ‘*sold out.’ We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always use 
Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
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PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New YorK: 366 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 

DETROIT: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 

BOSTON: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: I Montgomery Street 
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“It’s 


simple meal that needs 
the Distinctive Touch 


Canned Asparagus — 
whether long spears 


with Scrambled Eggs, 
Recipe book, page 21 
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or tips — offers delicacy 
in sO many tempting ways, 
conveniently and without 
overtaxing your purse ~~ 


No one would think of cooking elaborate meals 
three times a day—day after day. There have to be 
simple meals, and many of them. 


Yet, no matter how simple the fare or how hurried 
the preparation, it is always easy to tempt the laziest 


recipe book 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED 










Recipe book, page 20 











Packed in 3 sizes of cans- 
TIPS in small square and 


round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans —— 














The Worlds 








—in Toasted Rolls, 


dla 


CMost Popular Salad and. 








Pe ia 


appetite. Just serve California Canned Asparagus— 
either the long spears or the tips—the last word in 
vegetable delicacy. 


For most dishes, the asparagus is ready to serve just 
as it comes from the can, without waste or trimming. 
In addition to this economy, canned asparagus now 
costs less than it has for several years. 


Try the simple dishes illustrated on this page, or any 
of the many others described in our free recipe book 
“Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” And when 
striving to get a touch of distinction into your daily 
menus, just remember that there is an appetizing, eco- 
nomical and healthful asparagus dish for any meal of 
the day—any time of the year. 


CANNERS LEAGU& OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 111-451 Mon’gomery Street, San Francisco, C#'*f_«nia 


—with Baked Ham, 
Recipe book, page 14 






—with Parsley Butter, 
Recipe book, page 17 


‘Vegetable Delicacy 
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Luncheon 


Three reasons every day 
why your gums need 
IPANA and massage 


January, 1927 


Dinner 















HREE times a day we all 

heed with delight the call 
of the menu and gather round 
our bounteous board. 





Good cooking is an art, and 
whether we dine in our homes 
or take our dinner out, our pal- 
ates aretempted by things tocat 
that melt easily in the mouth. 

We delight in the smoothest 
sauces, in tender, juicy viands, 
in the creamiest concoctions. 
Our vegetables, our fruits and 
our grains are over-refined and 


stripped of fibre, de void of rough- 
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in order to speed to the weak- 
ened tissue, Jain and strength- 
ening blood. In short, we must 
massage the gums. 


How Ipana and massage help to 
restore the gums to health 


And if you will ask your own 
dentist, probably he will advise 
that with this massage, you use 
Ipana Tooth Paste because of 
Ipana’s content of ziratol. He 
knows ziratol—an antiseptic 
and hemostatic that for years 











age—even before we cur them. 


And onty the dentist rises to protest. OFverv- 
ing the plague of gum disorders, studytig their 
causes, treating their effects, the dentists de- 
clare, in a voice almost unanimous, that this 
modern diet, this soft, creamy food that we 
enjoy so much, is at the root of all these troubles 
which so beset our gums in this day and age 


Why our soft food brings on 
Pink tooth brush” 


The gums, like all living tissues, need exercise 
and stimulation is what our soft diet utterly 
fails to give them. 

No longer does the act 
of mastication, by nat- 
ural stimulation and 
massage, speed to the 
gums fresh blood, to 
nourishand sustainthem. 
And as if that were not 


(D) berever or whenever you dine—your food lacks roughage 

and fibre. Modern food does not—it cannot—give your 

gums the exercise and stimulation they need to keep them 

in health. That is why the dentists are turning to 
massage and to [pana Tooth Paste. 


eto 


enough, ournational habit of hasty eating adds 
to the life of lethargy so damaging for our gums. 
Inconsequence, our gums grow flaccidand logy. 
They become soft and tender and unhealthy. 
‘Pink tooth brush’’ appears, a warning of 
more stubborn troubles to come. 


That is a frank statement in a layman's 
language of the dentists’ findings. But, very 
logically, as they name the danger and point 
out the cause, they indicate, too, a remedy that 
is both simple and effective. 

We must give back to the gums, the dentists 
argue, the stimulation soft food has taken 
from them. We must stir up the circulation 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. $17 
73 3 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send mé a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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has been valuable to dentists 
in allaying bleeding and in 
toning weakened gum tissue. He knows Ipana. 
Our professional men have demonstrated its 
virtues to 50,000 dentists, and they, in turn, 
then introduced it to their patients. 

Buy a full-size tube of Ipana at the nearest 
drug store. You will like its fresh flavor and its 
power to keep your teeth brilliant. And if you 
will take the extra minute to massage your gums 
with the brush after the usual cleanings with 
Ipana, you will be delighted with the way your 
gums improve in firmness and tone. 


So won't you, too, switch to [pana 
for at least thirty days? 


The coupon brings a ten-day trial tube, which 
will quickly prove Ipana’s delicious taste and 
cleaning properties. But the full-size tube, good 
for a full month’s brushings, is a better test of 
all that Ipana can do to make your teeth attrac- 
tive and to promote the health of your gums. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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When some particularly distinctive dish is desired, it is 
significant that the meat most often chosen is Premium Ham. 
There is such enjoyment in its juicy tenderness; its fine, 
delicate flavor! And it can be served in so many rich, 
tempting ways—for example, baked in maple syrup. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Ham baked 
in maple syrup 


lt is 


Place half a Premium Ham in cold 
not necessary Pi ae water, heat slowly and simmer gen- 
: to parboil ; tly, allowing twenty minutes to the 
Swifts Premium witr 
m 






pound. Remove the rind, cover the 
fat with cloves, and bake one hour 
_— in a moderate oven, basting fre- 
Swi p quently with maple syrup 
Look for this blue identification tag Fy) Su 

when you buy a whole ham or Mt 


when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 
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Healthful Cleanliness through the year 
Brings you happiness and good cheer 


Year by year millions of housewives use Old Dutch Cleanser to protect the home with 
Healthful Cleanliness; they know there's nothing like it for removing the health-endangering 
dirt and invisible impurities. 


Old Dutch has this further merit: it doesn’t scratch. The microscope shows that its par- 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped, forming a perfect contact with the surface, and, like thousands 
of tiny erasers, do their cleaning by erasing all uncleanliness without scratching or marring the 
surface. Old Dutch makes everything Spick and Span and leaves surfaces super-clean, whole- 
some and hygienic. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is a safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your safeguard to 
Healthful Cleanliness. 


There’s nothing else like it 


: <hoeste blader ¥ Aes 
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